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Mixing  itup 
with^e  collie  kids. 
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?.;.Col)c^’c  students.  Over  500  of  them.  They 
j  ,  were  all  mixed  up.in  (jne  of  the  biggest 
Uu.  I  •  piirtitS  of  the  ye^n  Tli;  Tribune’s  annual 

- -  College  Mixer  iiw  «udent  members 

of  the  fashion  boards  of  Chicago’s 
leading  stores. 

The  students  talked  about  youth  fashions. 
They  enjoyed  lively  entertainment.  And  to 
top  off  the  evening,  they  got  a  surprise 
visit  from  Sonny  and  Cher. 


As  master  of  ceremonies,  our  youth 
columnist  Robb  Baker  kept  things  moving 
throughout  the  evening. 

This  was  the  2()th  year  that  the  Tribune 
has  sponsored  the  affair.  It’s  just  one  of  the 
many  events  that  we  support  for  Chicago’s 
young  people. 

How  come  we  get  so  involved?  Because, 
in  our  opinion,  mixing  it  up  with  youth 
is  the  way  a  newspaper  grows. 


Chicago  Tribune 


When  in  Trouble 
Call  A  Friend— Call  A  Cop! 


The  above  heading,  “When  in  trouble,  call  a  friend . . . 
call  a  cop,”  was  the  basic  theme  of  a  series  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  as  a  public  service. 
The  pages  were  designed  to  place  in  proper  perspective 
a  multitude  of  vital  services  that  are  regularly  provided 
the  entire  community  by  the  men  on  the  police  force. 
They  were  published  by  the  Examiner  because  it  believes 
that  far  too  often  the  police  have  been  the  target  of  un¬ 
warranted  criticism  and  vilification. 

The  series  brought  immediate— and  favorable— response 
from  readers.  Hundreds  of  letters  and  phone  calls  poured 
into  the  Examiner  offices. 

It  would  be  unfair,  however,  for  the  Examiner  to  take  full 
credit  for  the  series.  It  encouraged  their  development.  It 


endorsed  the  messages.  It  sponsored  their  appearance  in 
San  Francisco. 

The  basic  idea,  though,  was  bom  in  Chicago.  The  creative 
work  was  done  by  the  Griswold-Eshelman  Advertising 
Agency  in  close  cooperation  with  an  executive  group  from 
Motorola,  Inc. 

The  Examiner  is  proud  that  it  was  the  first  newspaper  in 
the  nation  to  present  the  series.  It  is  hopeful  its  example 
will  be  followed  by  others.  Jerry  Orloff,  Motorola,  Inc., 
1301  E.  Algonquin  Rd.,  Schaumburg,  III.  60172  will  be 
happy  to  provide  free  printing  materials.  If  you  wish  a 
brochure  containing  the  five  pages  published  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  drop  a  note  or  postcard  to  Examiner  Promotion,  860 
Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 


San  Francisco  Examiner 

Hearst’s  First  Newspaper 
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*winged  ankles 


in  talaria*  the  t  is  small,  but . . . 

in  Teletype 

it*s  always  a  cap... 

because  Teletype  is  a  registered  trademark 

identifying  Teletype  Corporation  products—  TELETYPE 
and  used  correctly  only  as  an  adjective,  as 
in:  “Send  it  on  the  Teletype  machine.”  It  is 
never  used  as  a  noun  or  verb,  as  in:  “Send  it 
on  the  Teletype,”  or  “Teletype  it.” 


Need  a  QUICK  test? 

YOU'RE  ON  THE  WAY 
IN  “TEST-TOWN,  PA.” 

Nowadays,  first  one  on 
the  market  gets  the 
most.  If  you  have  a  new 
product,  package  or  pro¬ 
gram,  better  test  it  fast 
—  but  sure  —  before 
launching  your  national 
ad  program. 

And  what  better  place 
for  a  quick  start  than  Altoona — handy,  compact, 
typical,  and  isolated  from  outside  market  influences 
— with  one  daily  newspaper  serving  as  the  buying 
guide  for  98%  of  Altoona  families,  4  out  of  5 
homes  in  a  market  area  spending  at  the  rate  of 
$5.5  million  a  week! 

SELL  BEST,  TEST  BEST  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  WITH  THE 

Hltoona  SRtctot 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA’S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 


SEPTEMBER 

4- 6— New  York  Press  Association.  Saratoga  Springs. 

5- 7 — West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur  St  rings. 
5-7 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Jack  Tar  Hote  San 

Francisco. 

5-7 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Muehl<  bach, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

5- 7 — West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Greenbrier  Hotel,  White  Sulphur 

Springs. 

6- 7 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic.  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

7- 19 — API  Seminar  for  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  (for  news¬ 

papers  over  50,000  circulation).  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

8- 11 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar;  Air  and  Water  Pollution.  Vanderbilt 

University,  Nashville. 

8-12 — International  Stereotypers'  Union.  Detroit. 

11-13 — PNPA  Classified  Clinic.  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg 
11-13 — Wyoming  Press  Association.  Trees  for  Tomorrow,  Eagle  River. 

11-13 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association.  Viking  I 
Hotel,  Newport,  R.  I. 

11- 14 — West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur  Springs. 

12- 14 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association.  Hotel  Dennis,  Atlantic  City, 
N.J. 

13 -  Hoosier  State  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  Stouffer's, 
Indianapolis. 

13 — Minnesota  Associated  Press  Newspaper  Association,  Waseca. 

13-14 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  retail  and  classified  seminar. 
Holiday  Inn,  East  Springfield,  III.  ' 

13- 14 — Illinois  Associated  Press  Editors  Association.  Wagon  Wheel  Lodge, 
Rockton,  III. 

14- 18 — ANPA  Conference  for  Young  Newspapermen,  Camelback  Inn, 
Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

14-19 — PNPA  Newspaper  Institute — Reporters'  Training  Seminar,  Harris 
Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

18- 20 — Hawaii  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Makaha  Country  Club. 

19- 20 — Indiana  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Leland  Motor 
Inn,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

19- 20— New  England  Press  Association.  Viking  Hotel,  Newport,  R.l. 

20 —  Texas  Press  Association  Ad  Meet,  Holiday  Inn,  San  Marcos. 

20- 22 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Memphis,  ! 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

21- 24 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Southern  Regional 
Conference.  Thunderbird  Motor  Hotel.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

21-23 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Otesaga.  Cooperstown. 
21-24— NPRA-ANPA  Personnel  Workshop.  Chicago. 

21- Oct.  3 — API  Seminar  for  Circulation  Managers.  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 

22- Oct.  4 — API  Seminar  for  Foreign  Editors.  Columbia  University. 

24-26 — Newspaper  Advertising  Managers'  Association  of  Eastern  Canada. 
Sheraton-Mt.  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal. 

24- 28 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers.  Cloisters,  Sea 
Island,  Ga. 

25- 26 — Suburban  Press  Foundation  editorial  seminar.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

26 -  E&P  Color  Awards  luncheon.  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

27- 28 — Advertising  Executives  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Fall  Meeting. 
Neil  House,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

28- 30 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Pick-Congress 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

28-30 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

28-Oct.  I — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central  Region 
Conference.  Raddson-Lasson  Hotel,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

28-Oet.  3 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar:  Exploring  the  Moon  and  Planets. 
University  of  Virginia,  Charlotteville. 

30-Oct.  3 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Hartford  Hilton, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

OCTOBER 

1- 4— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Atkinson  Hotel,  Indian¬ 

apolis. 

2- 4— Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Pocono  Manor  Inn, 

Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

4- 5— United  Press  Internatinal  Newspaper  Association  of  Louisiana.  Royal 

Orleans  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

5- 6 — Publishers  Bureau  of  New  Jersey.  Shawnee  Inn,  Shawnee,  Pa. 
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Watch  on 
Wanceslas  Squara 


Through  Dan  Morgan’s  cables  from  Prague,  on  economics  from  Paris  and  Brussels.  From 
Washington  Post  readers  have  shared  with  l.ondcm.  Karl  Meyer  and  Robert  Mott  v^atch 
the  Czech  people  the  joys  of  their  brief  the  preiKcupations  of  Western  Europe.  An- 
democratic  binge,  their  shock  at  the  Srwiet  thony  Astrachan  now  is  reporting  from 
invasion  and.  now,  what  Morgan  calls  Moscow.  Alfred  Friendly  writes  from  date- 
"the  oflicial  legitimation  of  their  own  sup-  lines  all  over  Europe  as  well  as  the  Middle 
pression.”  East  and  North  Africa.  The  Post  carries. 

An  award-winner  for  past  city  news  besides,  the  vigilant  reports  of  European 
reporting  at  home,  he  is  one  of  four  staff  correspondents  of  the  London  Sunday  Times, 
writers  to  have  been  in  Czechoslovakia  dur-  Observer  and  Manchester  Ciuardian. 
ing  the  past  year.  Their  kind  of  reporting  makes  The  Post 

A  total  of  six  Washington  Post  corre-  worth  watching.  It  has  56^^  more  daily 
spondents  arc  watchfully  concerned  with  watchers  and  799r  more  Sunday  watchers 
Europe:  Morgan  covers  Central  Europe  than  any  other  paper  in  Washington.  And 
from  Bonn.  Jonathan  Randal  keeps  tabs  quite  a  few  in  Europe. 

The  Washington  Post 

Virst  in  circulation  .  .  .  first  in  advertising  .  .  .  first  in  awards 

A  mambBT  of nmtfSpBfiBr  / 

Roprtttnftd  by:  Ctneral  Sawyar.  Farguion.  Walhar  Financial-  Grant  Webb 
A  Co.  Hotels  &  Resorts  Metropolitan  Puhlisbers  Representatives.  Ir>c  Comics 
- -Puca.  Rotofravure  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers.  Intornatienai-  inter¬ 
national  Herald  Tribune.  Pans  The  United  Kingdom.  Europe  and  India:  Antonio 
Sambrotta.  Rome  Italy;  Media  Representatives  Inc.,  Manila.  Tokyo;  The  Far 
East;  Epoch  Publicity  Agency.  Taipei  Taiwan;  Parker  Associated  Representa 
tions  (Pty )  Ltd.,  Sydney;  Australia;  C.  K.  Beckett.  Auckland  New  Zealand; 
G.  Enrique/  Simoni,  Perea  y  Cia,  Meiico  City:  Mexico. 


with  the  urgent  press 
of  deadlines,  newsmen  need 
to  know  who  to  contact 
at  your  organization 
right  now! 

In  Editor  &  Publisher, 
PR/INDEX  is  at  the 
editor's  fingertips. 

Get  the  message? 


Here's  the  solution  to  a  serious  public  relations 
problem— keeping  editors  and  newsmen  informed 
about  who  to  contact  at  your  company,  and  where 
they  can  be  reached. 

Your  listing  in  PR/INDEX  answers  your  ‘press 
contact  list'  problem  at  minimum  cost,  and  ends 
forever  the  hodgepodge  of  out-of-date  information 
at  every  editor's  desk.  Minimum  six-line  listings  may 
be  contracted  for  13-consecutive  insertions  for  only 
$3.00  a  line,  with  special  discounts  for  longer  listings 
or  frequencies. 

Write  now  for  a  complete  kit  and  complete 
information  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
Phone  (212)  752-7050 
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★  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE  had  a  slogan:  “Who  says  a 
good  newspaper  has  to  be  dull?”  The  slogan  outlasted  the  paper. 

I  And  the  If  all  Street  Journal,  which  reports  on  the  Bulls  &  Hears, 
proved  it  in  the  August  15th  issue  with  a  front  page  interview  with 
the  sexiest  “bare”  of  them  all:  Tempest  Storm,  queen  of  the  'trip, 
pers,  and  an  article  about  the  demise  of  burlesque. 

*  *  * 

OUR  READERS  RESPOND  to  the  most  unlikely  stories.  After  re¬ 
cently  running  the  story  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  using  an  oil 
can  as  a  glue  dispenser  our  loyal  readers  fired  a  fusillade  of  letters 
at  us.  Seems  that  many  Fourth  Estaters  have  been  using  oil  can-,  for 
glue  dispensers  since  before  the  invention  of  the  wheel.  Here’.s  our 
late.st  poetic  response: 

PLEA  TO  THE  OIL  CAN 
You’re  a  wonder,  little  can, 

To  cause  such  a  big  to-do 
On  who  was  the  first  around 
To  be  using  you  for  glue. 

1  Each  installment  tells  us  more. 

You’ve  been  talked  about  for  weeks. 

Now  the  world  is  finally  wise 

That  you’re  good  for  more  than  squeaks. 

Pray,  dear  little  can,  please  add 
To  your  handy  bag  of  tricks— 

Co  to  work  for  Uncle  Sam 

So  those  -  '  -  -  stamps  will  stick! 

—Kristina  Metcalfe 

*  *  * 

“CHESS  PLAYERS  whose  memories  go  back  to  the  heyday  of  the 
mechanical  piano  sometimes  call  a  particular  opening  a  Pianola, 
meaning  that  it  virtually  plays  itself,”  writes  Goetze  Jeter,  news 
editor  for  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune.  “Some  heads  almost  write 
themselves,  too.  For  recent  instance,  in  my  paper:  Over  the  story 
of  the  banquet  in  California  at  which  the  President  praised  the 
Apollo  11  astronauts  for  proving  ‘the  sky’s  no  longer  the  limit’ — 
I  NIXON  SUMS  IT  UP  .  .  .  AND  UP,  AND  UP.  For  a  market  sum- 
I  mary,  the  day  nothing  moved  up  except  gold  mining  stocks— ALL 
I  THAT  GLITTERS  IS  GOLD.  And  for  the  tv  announcement  that  a 
i  blessed  event  has  been  written  into  the  next  series  of  ‘Get  Smart' 
I  scripts — AGENTS  86  AND  99  GET  A  LITTLE  1.”  Jeter  wonders 
I  how  many  wire  editors  have  come  up  with  the  same  ideas.  .  .  WHEN 
I  A  CALF  hospitalized  a  79-year-old  roper  in  Texas  the  Italy  News- 
!  Herald  headed  the  story:  “Roping  Contest  Goes  to  Calf”.  .  .  MORE 
j  HEADY  HEADS:  “Woman  Barred  From  Press  Box  Drops  Suit” — 
I  Los  Angeles  Times  .  .  .  “Harassed  Hippies  Hunt  Hair  Hacking  Hom- 
1  bres” — Sturgis  (Mich.)  Daily  Journal  .  .  .  PEOPLE  ARE  ALW.AYS 
SAYING  that  newspapers  only  print  bad  news.  Well,  the  Indian- 
j  apolis  News  not  only  prints  good  news,  but  labels  it  as  such.  On 
•  page  one  they  headline  such  items  as:  Good  (Youth)  News  .  .  . 
I  “TRY  THIS  ONE  on  your  irascible  printers  and  proofreaders,” 
writes  Arch  Napier.  “The  auctioneer  at  a  recent  horse  sale  in  New 
Mexico  dubbed  himself  “a  positermilogicalextitudinarian.”  TWO 
POETIC  staffers  from  the  Imperial  Valley  Press  of  El  Centro,  Calif., 
sent  along  these  two  bits  of  merriment: 


OBIT  WRITER’S  PLAINT 
When  some  guy’s  heart  stops  ticking. 

My  typewriter  starts  clicking. 

— Richard  Lucy 

and, 

SOCIAL  EDITOR’S  LAMENT 
When  invited  out  to  dine. 

The  words  I  hate  to  hear 
Follow  as  the  night  the  day: 

“Bring  your  camera.  Dear.” 

—Merry  Baxter 

*  *  * 

“Nibbles  and  Bites”  is  a  column  appearing  in  The  Longview  (Wa'h.) 
Daily  News  and  is  written  by  Stan  Fagerstrom,  who  is  probably 
covered  with  band  aids  .  .  .  AND  HERE’S  a  newshen  with  a  -ol- 
umn  to  match:  Kathryn  Morris  of  the  Hobbs  (N.M.)  News-Sun,  vhc 
writes  “Kackles  by  Kathy” — (we  bet  they  pay  her  more  t'lan 
chicken  feed.)  .  .  . 
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MAKE  UNYT  YOUR  BASIC  BUY 

1969  Sales  Management  figures  show  a  substantial  increase 
in  population  in  the  10  Counties  served  by  the  U^T  news¬ 
papers. 

Equally  important  is  the  sharp  rise  in  Effective  Buying  Income. 
The  average  of  $12,279  per  household  In  the  U^T  market 
compares  with  only  $9,196  for  Manhattan,  Brooklyn,  and  the 
Bronx. 


the  combined  selling  power  of: 

LONG  ISLAND  PRESS 
STAR-LEDGER 
STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE 
JERSEY  JOURNAL 

82%  home  delivered  every  day  of  the  week. 


Represented  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 


I 


&L  Publisher 


Kob«rt  U.  Brown 
Publifhor  and  Editor 


•  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Jantas  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulationt 
Member.  American 
Business  Press  Inc. 


AB^ 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  December  31,  1968—  ’5,711 
Renewal  Rate  75.91% 


Press  council 

There  are  1,7.52  thiily  iK*\vs|japeis  piihliNhed  in  the  Tiiilcd  States: 
9,000  weekly  newspapers;  1,000  television  stations;  7,000  radio  stations; 
scores  of  national  inap[a/ines:  hundreds  of  hiisiness  public ations;  and 
more  than  two  thousand  (..\  I'X'  systems  that  may  sewm  be  doing  their 
own  programming. 

I'he  .\sscKiation  for  Kdiuation  in  )<iurnalism  is  contemplating  a 
proposal  for  a  national  press  council  which  sup|H)sedly  would  keep  an 
eye  on  the  performance  of  these  media.  .Some  people  think  that  because 
Fngland  has  a  press  council  one  would  work  here  also.  England  has  85 
daily  newspajK-rs  of  which  incjre  than  l()‘'j,  are  national  papers  pub¬ 
lished  in  Ixjndon.  The  T.S.  has  1,752  daily  newspapers  presenting  a 
herculean  task  lor  any  national  prc'ss  council,  evett  without  considera¬ 
tion  of  other  news  media. 

Oitr  communications  systems  and  out  geography  are  so  vast  that  the 
best  j>ress  councils  are  those  composed  IcKally  of  readers,  advertisers, 
viewers,  listeneis  who  are  in  day-to-day  contact  with  their  local  media. 
They  not  only  provide  the  audience  and  the  financing  to  sustain  local 
media  Init  they  are  most  familiar  with  their  strengths  as  well  as  theii 
faults.  They  can  procide  the  understanding,  guidance  and  constructive 
criticism  lor  local  media,  il  necessary,  that  a  remote,  unknowing  and 
unsympathetic  council  thousands  of  miles  way  could  not  possibly  offer. 

Telling  us  something? 

Readers  will  find  the  repetn  to  the  .\I*.MK  on  the  “nc’wspapers’ 
credibility  gap”  (pages  12,  13)  extremelv  inlet esiing,  parliciilarly  the 
discTepanc ies  between  exaluaiioiis  of  editors  and  those  of  ollicials  and 
community  leaders. 

Of  s|)ecial  interest  is  the  evaluation  ol  this  possible  reason  for  a 
cicdibility  gap:  'I'he  inability  ol  the  reader  to  distinguish  between  news 
stories  and  the  opinion  :irtic  Ies  of  columnists.  While  52'’^,  ol  the  editors 
thought  this  might  lu*  a  “major”  or  “substantial”  cause,  almost  twice 
that  many  non-editors  (8l''j,)  called  it  that  important.  Whereas  18^’^, 
of  the  editors  thought  it  ol  little  or  no  cause  lot  a  credibility  gap.'only 
Ib"^  ol  the  officials  and  leaders  luushc’cl  it  oil  that  wa\. 

Doesn't  this  indicate  that  editors  are  not  doing  an  adecpiale  joli  cil 
labelling  opinion  and  intei  pretalion  lot  their  readers. 

Sports  writers,  arise! 

Male  fcKrtIrall  writers  piobabh  thouglii  ilic-y  were  lighting  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  last  sui\i\ing  Iraslion  of  masculinity — tlie  press  Irox — when 
they  tried  to  prc'vent  a  female  sports  writer  from  silting  willi  them  at 
I  lie  5  ale  Howl  covering  the  )els-f  f  i;inls  game. 

They  were.  Hut  it  was  a  rearguard  action,  a  lost  cause. 

1  he  Kcpial  Employment  ()p|M)rtunit\  (lonunission  sa\s  newspapers 
and  classified  advertisers  cannot  specify  “male”  or  “female”  in  help 
wanted  columns.  I  here  isn't  much  new  in  that  liecaiise  it  is  dilliciill 
enough  tcj  identify  a  man  or  a  woman  these  clays  when  walking  clown 
the  street.  .\ncl,  alter  you  have  seen  a  few  of  the  off- Broadway  shows 
and  some  foreign  films,  there  isn't  much  reason  left  why  a  female  s|)orts 
writer  shouldn't  lie  admiitcil  to  the  press  box  or  the  locker  rcMun. 

If  EEOC;  has  its  way  we  may  sc*e  'rwo-'F'on  I  c'ssie  playing  left  guard 
for  the  Jets  one  of  these  clays. 
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letters 


SPECIAL  PRIVILEGE 

K.thfrt  U.  Brown’s  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
(August  23)  quotes  with  apparent  ap¬ 
prox  al  a  declaration  from  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Institute,  as  printed  in  Ahi- 
libi  Paper  Company,  Ltd.’s  Impressions: 
t  “Freedom  of  the  press  is  not  a  special 
I  prixilege  of  newspapers  but  derives  from 
'  the  fundamental  right  of  every  person  to 
have  full  and  free  access  to  the  facts  .  . 

You  should  know  that,  in  a  free  society, 
the  press  has  a  right  to  publish  and  dis¬ 
tribute  and  that  people  are  free  to  read 
or  riot  to  read.  Liberty  encompasses  press 
freedom  and  right  of  access.  Neither  press 
freedom  nor  right  of  access  is  more  fun¬ 
damental  than  the  other.  The  one  is  not 
derived  from  the  other. 

FAamples  will  readily  come  to  mind  of 
nations  where  the  “fundamental  right  of 
access"  to  governmental  propaganda  is 
maintained  rigorously.  Yet  liberty  has  van¬ 
ished  from  those  nations. 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  a  very  special 
privilege. 

FRKDr.RICK  W.  Wll.t.lAMS 

N'rxx  York. 

#  *  * 

ASTRONAUTS’  AWARD 

Your  August  16  comment  on  our  moon 
men’s  eligibility  for  some  Pulitzer  Prizes 
reminded  me  that  they  are  also  eligible 
for  the  Guzman  Prize. 

That  little-known  award  of  100,000 
francs  (now  worth  $17,.S00)  has  been  of¬ 
fered  by  the  French  Academy  of  Science 
ever  since  1900  for  the  first  Earthling  to 
reach  any  other  heavenly  body — except 
Mars.  The  fund  was  a  legacy  from  a  space- 
minded  old  F'renchwoman  who  hoped  the 
prize  would  perpetuate  the  name  of  her 
son,  Pierre  Guzman. 

It  now  appears  that  our  lunar-landing 
astronauts  surely  rate  that  reward — as  I 
stated  they  would  in  my  article,  “Never 

on  Mars,"  |)ublished  in  the  F^ebruary, 

]%7,  issue  of  Science  Digest. 

Ai.i.kn  Gi.vssf.r 

Conso  Publishing  Co., 

New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

THE  LAST  DAY 

Congratulations  to  Bob  Wells  for  his  ex¬ 
cellent  piece  (August  16)  on  George  Pit- 
rof,  proprietor  of  the  Milwaukee  police 
pressroom  whom  I  knew  as  one  of  the 
“juniors"  on  the  Sentinel  staff  in  1938-40. 
Bob  made  one  error,  though.  It  was  Jim 
Colby,  not  William  Colby,  who  was  Sen¬ 
tinel  managing  editor  on  the  dark  day  the 
Aftr.v  folded.  Bob  should  check  with  his 
Journal  colleagues,  Sunday  Editor  Bill 
Ixadloff  or  Eilitorial  Writer  Perry  Hill, 
both  of  whom  were  in  the  city  room  at 
Plankinton  and  Michigan  as  was  I  that 
Saturday  afternoon  when  they  brought  up 
the  final  edition  of  the  News. 

Chris  .1.  Etmoxus 

General  Motors  Corp., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


NOTE-TAKING 

The  letters  about  note-taking  and  short¬ 
hand  (Aug.  9)  impel  me  to  make  a  point 
from  experience. 

Faithful  literal  transcription  is  rare  in 
most  of  these  methods.  As  a  young  man 
in  the  news  business  I  used  to  cuss  at  the 
dull  artificial  language  of  newspaper 
quotes.  Everybody  sounded  the  same,  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  for  a  Casey  Stengel  or  that 
sports  character  named  Jacobs  who  en¬ 
riched  the  language  one  cold  day  with  his 
lament,  “I  shoudda  stood  in  bed.” 

Many  of  the  memorable  word  ma.sters 
could  catch  flavor,  but  in  my  experience 
they  were  more  imaginative  than  exact. 
Almost  all  newspapers  quotes  were  merely 
approximate  if  they  ran  more  than  a  sen¬ 
tence  or  two. 

Many  years  ago  I  had  a  secretary  who 
performed  like  a  concert  pianist  on  a 
keyboard  on  a  little  black  box  on  her 
desk.  It  took  little  time  to  discover  that 
neither  she  nor  the  little  black  box  knew 
flaunt  from  flout  or  had  read  anything  more 
esoteric  than  True  Romance.  The  tran¬ 
scriptions  were  woeful. 

I  found  that  court  reporters,  some  of 
them  using  the  same  little  black  box, 
turned  out  blobs  of  achromatic  verbiage. 
“W  henever  I  misquote  you,  judge  it’s  for 
your  own  advantage”  was  an  old  news- 
jxaper  saw  but  the  judges  were  being  mis¬ 
quoted — literally  if  not  in  effect. 

When  most  of  the  country  was  watching 
the  Senate  McCarthy  hearings  1  was  han¬ 
dling  thousands  of  words  of  press  copy 
for  an  afternoon  paper.  In  the  evening, 
watching  the  TV,  I  couldn't  miss  dispar¬ 
ities.  The  press  prose  had  been  devitalized, 
homogenized. 

Twenty  years  ago  it  was  conventional 
newsfiaper  jxractice  to  bowdlerize  direct 
quotes  when  they  were  on  the  gamey  side. 
The  TV  may  blip  out  embarrassing  pas¬ 
sages  but  when  the  public  has  seen  the  lip 
movements  and  read  the  placards  with 
their  four-letter  words  elisions  become 
conspicuous.  A  newspaper  can't  fall  back 
on  improvised  shorthand  or  euphemisms 
when  it  quotes  passages  that  readers  may 
have  heard  several  times  the  night  before. 

But  this  is  an  irrelevancy.  I  wished 
merely  to  make  a  point  about  efforts  to 
reproduce  speech  by  note-taking  or  short¬ 
hand.  Shorthand  has  its  points  and  it  did 
a  genuine  service  to  history  in  recording 
the  Lincoln-Dougias  debates.  But  for  fi¬ 
delity  1  recommend  the  tape  recorder. 

E.  V.  D(xyi.k 

Chicago,  III. 

»  #  * 

ANNUAL  SAIjARY 

Re:  Barry  Standley’s  comments  <tn  “.An¬ 
nual  Salaries"  (.August  16); 

In-as-much  as  1  am  not  directly  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  newspa|)er  industry  1  do 
not  feel  capable  of  commenting  either  pro 
or  con  on  the  competitiveness  of  its  pro¬ 
fessional  salaries  «’om|>ared  to  those  in 
other  industries. 

I  do,  however,  have  many  friends  in 


the  newspaper  industry — both  “profes¬ 
sional”  and  “back  shop” — and  all  capable 
of  multiplying  a  weekly  salary  by  52  to 
arrive  at  an  annual  basis  (and  dividing  this 
figure  by  12  if  they  want  a  monthly  one). 

Mr.  Standley  states  that  “it  is  a  shame 
newspapers  do  not  up  grade  their  salary 
schedules  so  they  can  be  more  honest  and 
more  professional". 

I  think  that  it  is  a  shame  that  news¬ 
papers  have  to  contend  with  such  “logic” 
from  certain  of  their  so-called  “profes¬ 
sionals”. 

Richard  Stf.arns 
United  States  Printing  Ink  Corp. 
Worthington,  Ohio. 

»  «  « 

S.200I 

On  behalf  of  certain  publishers  who  are 
also  interested  in  broadcasting  I  have 
filed  a  statement  with  the  Communications 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  supporting  S.2004,  which  would 
provide  a  new  and  more  orderly  procedure 
for  broadcast  license  renewals. 

5.2004  jirovides  that  a  broadcaster  who 
has  been  operating  under  the  Communi¬ 
cations  .Act  is  entitled  to  a  renewal  of  his 
license  if  the  FCC  finds  on  the  basis  of 
his  record  and  representations  that  this 
will  serve  the  public  interest.  This  seems 
like  a  .simple  and  fair  proposal. 

Lf.f  Lokvincfr 

Washington,  D.C. 

(Due  to  a  transmission  error  E&P  re¬ 
ported  August  16  that  Mr.  Loevinger  had 
advocated  maintenance  of  the  present  pro¬ 
cedure  with  respect  to  broadcast  license 
renewal. — ED.) 


Short  Takes 

CORRECTION:  Our  ad  in  Monday’ 
PaUns  Morning  News  had  a  typigraph- 
ical  error.  It  should  have  read  this  way 
.  .  .  — Dailas  Morning  News. 

♦  *  * 

Classified  ad:  Babysitter-cheerful  and 
capable  for  tw’o  80  yr.  old  kids.  5  day  wk. 
Live  out — Lo.s  Angeles  Times. 

*  * 

President  Suharto*  declared  today  the 
army  has  defeated  Communist  guerrilla 
forces — most  Chinese — in  New’  York, 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles — Royal  Oak 
(Mich.)  Daily  Tribune. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  national 
Selective  Service  director,  said  that  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  few  areas  there  is  general  sup¬ 
port  for  the  daft  system  of  manning 
military  organizations  —  Salt  Lake 
(Utah)  Tribune. 

«  *  « 

Professional  strongman  Tarzan  J. 
Ixent  a  6-inch  nail  and  pulverized  Ixeer 
cans  with  his  fingers,  but  failed  to  tear 
a  new  telephone  director  in  half — dreen- 
ville  (S.C.)  News. 

(E&P  pays  $.2  for  each  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  error  found  in  a  newspaper 
and  reprinted  here.) 
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Objections  filed,  hearings  asked 

Government  sees  problems 
in  modified  Tucson  plan 


Tucson,  Ariz. 

Revision  of  the  Tucson  News¬ 
papers’  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment  to  comply  with  court  rul¬ 
ings  will  be  further  delayed,  it 
was  indicated  this  week  when 
the  Department  of  Justice  filed 
its  objections  to  basic  provisions 
of  a  five-point  agency  plan  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  publisher  in  July. 

The  proposed  profit-pooling 
arrangement  in  the  new  plan  is 
entirely  unacceptable,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  stated.  Court  hearings 
on  this  and  other  points  in  the 
newspapers’  proposal  were  re¬ 
quested.  (E&P,  July  12).  The 
sharing  of  production  facilities 
and  joint  business  office  opera¬ 
tions  are  the  only  elements  given 
unqualified  endorsement. 

Also,  the  Justice  Department 
asserted  in  its  analysis  of  the 
newspapers’  plan,  the  statement 
of  intention  to  comply  with  the 
court  order  for  owners  of  the 
Tucson  Citizen  to  sell  their  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Arizona  Daily  Star 
fell  short  of  the  requirements 
for  immediate  divestiture  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

The  government  is  now  ask¬ 
ing  the  Federal  District  Court 
here  to  set  a  time-table  for  sep¬ 
aration  of  the  ownership  of  the 
two  newspapers.  It  proposed 
that  divestiture  be  effected  with¬ 
in  one  year,  starting  six  months 
after  the  court  has  approved  a 
modified  agency  plan  for  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  newspapers.  During 
the  six-month  period  the  pub¬ 
lishers  would  be  required  to  com¬ 
mence  operations  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  new  agreement. 

The  whole  point  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  case,  since  the  prose¬ 
cution  began  four  and  a  half 
years  ago,  was  to  restore  com¬ 
petition  in  the  Tucson  news¬ 
paper  market  “to  the  extent 
feasible,”  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  stated.  District  Judge 
James  A.  Walsh  issued  his  de¬ 
cree  against  the  TNI  arrange¬ 
ment,  in  effect  since  1940,  in 
January,  1968,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  sus¬ 
tained  his  finding  that  it  vio¬ 
lates  antitrust  laws  because  it 
contains  agreements  for  price¬ 


fixing,  market  allocations,  and 
profit-pooling. 

In  their  analysis  filed  with 
the  court  this  week,  the  Justice 
Department’s  antitrust  lawyers 
tear  apart  the  reorganization 
proposal,  flatly  rejecting  sev¬ 
eral  features  including  a  novel 
brokerage  fee  plan,  and  par¬ 
tially  accepting  others  on  the 
condition  that  the  newspapers 
submit  evidence  to  show  that 
they  are  “clearly  necessary  to 
the  continued  viability  of  the 
Star  and  Citizen.” 

The  government's  analysis 

The  text  of  the  government’s 
position  follows: 

We  think  it  is  the  defend¬ 
ants’  burden  to  satisfy  the  Court 
that  the  limitations  on  full  com¬ 
petition  which  they  propose  are 
clearly  necessary  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  viability  of  Star  and 
Citizen.. 

The  likelihood  of  restoring 
competition  in  the  Tucson 
market  will  be  enhanced  if  the 
modification  of  Star  and  Citi¬ 
zen’s  operating  agreement  cre¬ 
ates  a  situation  in  which  each 
newspaper  is  motivated  to 
compete.  In  order  to  achieve 
this  it  is  essential  that  each 
newspaper  receive  the  benefit  of 
reductions  in  expenses  and  of 
increases  in  revenues  which  are 
attributable  to  its  own  opera¬ 
tion.  In  other  words,  the  profit¬ 
ability  of  Star  and  of  Citizen 
should,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  be  dependent  upon  the 
performance  of  each. 

With  these  general  observa¬ 
tions  in  mind  we  now  comment 
on  the  specific  proposals  made 
by  the  defendants. 

A.  The  Proposed  Agreement 
Between  Star,  Citizen  and  TNI 
Providing  For  Allocation  of 
Minimum  Revenues 

The  Court’s  Judgment  specifi¬ 
cally  enjoined  a  continuation  of 
profit  pooling  by  the  defendants. 
Defendants’  proposal  for  “mini¬ 
mum  revenues”  is  quite  clearly 
a  profit  pooling  agreement.  It 
differs  in  no  substantial  way  in 
this  respect  from  the  1940  op¬ 


erating  agreement.  Plaintiff  ob¬ 
jects  to  it  as  clearly  inconsistent 
with  the  Court’s  Judgment. 

B.  The  Proposed  Separate 
Agreements  Between  TNI  and 
Citizen  and  Between  TNI  and 
Star 

Plaintiff  has  no  objection  to 
the  proposal  that  TNI  carry  out 
the  mechanical  production  and 
physical  distribution  of  both 
Star  and  Citizen.  Nor  does  it 
object  to  the  proposal  that  TNI 
carry  on  for  both  newspapers 
administrative,  accounting,  and 
business  functions  not  related  to 
the  newspapers’  sales  efforts. 
We  do,  however,  have  problems 
with  other  aspects  of  defendants’ 
proposal. 

1.  Joint  Sales  Forces 

Defendants  propose  to  have 
both  newspapers  “employ  TNI 
as  a  broker  to  sell  advertising 
and  circulation”.  With  respect 
to  the  advertising  department 
this  would  mean  a  continuation 
of  the  single  sales  force  that 
has  been  in  existence  through¬ 
out  the  life  of  the  1940  operat¬ 
ing  agreement. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  com¬ 
petition  between  Star  and  Citi¬ 
zen  will  be  lessened  by  the  use 
of  common  advertising  sales 
personnel.  Mr.  Small,  Jr.  testi¬ 
fied  about  this  at  the  trial  of 
this  case. 

Q.  You  mean  if  the  revenues 
for  Citizen  were  to  be  based 
upon  the  advertising  linage  and 
circulation  of  Citizen,  the  man¬ 
agement  of  Citizen  would  not  be 
satisfied  to  operate  under  a 
single  advertising  and  single 
circulation  department  support¬ 
ing  both  newspapers? 

A.  Absolutely  not.  I  would 
never  be  content — if  the  in¬ 
come  of  my  newspaper  were  go¬ 
ing  to  be  based  on  the  amount 
of  linage  published  in  my  news¬ 
paper  and  on  the  amount  of 
circulation  carried  by  my  news¬ 
paper,  I  would  never  be  con¬ 
tent  to  allow  an  advertising 
salesman  to  go  out  and  solicit 
advertising  for  my  paper  and 


for  the  opposition,  this  wouldn’t 
work. 

Q.  It  would  be  commercially 
unworkable? 

A.  Absolutely  impossible. 

It  is  plaintiff’s  position  that 
the  use  of  a  joint  advertising 
sales  force,  while  not  a  per  ae 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Act, 
would  so  restrain  competition 
that  it  should  not  be  approved 
unless  the  defendants  are  able 
to  make  a  clear  showing  that 
the  economies  resulting  from 
the  sharing  of  personnel  are  in 
whole  or  in  part  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  one  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  Because  plaintiff  is  not 
satisfied  that  defendants  can 
make  this  showing,  we  believe  it 
would  be  appropriate  for  the 
Court  to  hold  a  hearing  on  this 
question. 

With  respect  to  circulation 
sales  the  situation  may  be  some¬ 
what  different  in  that  the  use 
of  a  common  agent  may  not  be 
as  inherently  anticompetitive.  It 
may  be  that  there  is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  the  functions  of 
TNI’s  circulation  department 
which  involves  mere  order-tak¬ 
ing  and  physical  distribution  and 
w'hich,  unlike  advertising  sales, 
does  not  really  involve  a  sales 
effort.  Plaintiff  does  not  pres¬ 
ently  have  sufficient  information 
to  enable  it  to  reach  a  firm  po¬ 
sition  on  this  question.  It  would, 
we  think,  be  an  appropriate  sub¬ 
ject  for  an  evidentiary  hearing. 

2.  Combination  Advertising 

*  We  have  no  objection  to  the 
proposal  that  Star  and  Citizen 
be  allowed  to  sell  combination 
advertising,  the  discount  for 
which  is  “based  upon  relatively 
constant  qost  factors.”  Since 
each  newspaper  would  set  its 
own  rate,  and  the  combination 
rate  would  simply  refiect  cost 
savings  objectively  calculated 
no  agreement  on  price  would  be 
involved.  We  think,  however, 
that  the  requirement  that  the 
discount  for  the  combination 
rate  be  a  refiection  of  cost  sav¬ 
ings  should  be  made  a  part  of 
a  further  order  of  the  Court. 

3.  Brokerage  and  Other  Fees 

Defendants  propose  to  have 

TNI  charge  both  Star  and  Citi¬ 
zen  a  10%  brokerage  fee  for 
acting  as  their  advertising  sales 
agent,  a  1^  per  copy  fee  “for 
circulation  sales  and  distribu- 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Tucson  plan 

{Continued  from  pttge  9) 


penses  on  a  predetermined  basis  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  or  of 
could  have  the  tendency  to  dis-  stock  of  Arden  Publishing 


courage  each  paper  from  seek-  Company,  be  absolute  and  un- 
ing  efficiencies  of  operation  qualified,  so  as  to  result  in  total 


tion”,  and  a  fee  in  the  amount 
of  59ir  of  the  total  cost  of  print¬ 
ing  each  newspaper.  The  adver¬ 
tising  fee  proposal  is,  of  course, 
closely  related  to  the  question  of 
a  joint  advertising  sales  force; 
should  the  Court  disapprove  the 
joint  sales  force  then  this  brok¬ 
erage  fee  issue  would  become 
moot.  But  the  others  would  not 
and,  in  any  event,  we  believe 
that  these  proposed  brokerage 
fees  will  have  the  effect  of  re¬ 
stricting  the  motivation  for  Star 
and  Citizen  to  compete. 

Since  this  income  of  TNI 
would,  presumably,  be  distrib¬ 
uted  to  Star  and  Citizen  on  tbe 
basis  of  their  stock  ownership 
of  TNI,  a  50-50  basis,  the  ar¬ 
rangement  is  a  form  of  profit 
pooling.  Under  it  a  sub.stantial 
part  of  the  income  of  TNI  will 
be  distributed  to  Star  and  Citi¬ 
zen  on  a  fixed,  predetermined 
basis  which  does  not  reflect  the 
performance  of  the  two  news¬ 
papers.  We  must,  therefore,  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  provision  for  broker¬ 
age  and  production  fees. 


which  will  improve  its  profits,  separation  of  the  ownership  of 
We  recognize,  of  course,  that  and  Citizen, 


Gulf  Coast 
people  rail) 


there  are  some  items  of  expense  ,  ^  provision  that  will  re^quire 


as  to  which  a  formula  must  be  defendants  to  divest  to  a  buyer 
devised,  since  it  is  virtually  im-  submit  to  the  jurisdic- 


to  Old  Glory 


possible  to  calculate  all  of  the  ^  Gulfport,  »  iss. 

actual  expenses  incurred  by  «Perate  under  the  terms  of  the  The  iJailg  Herald  was  ).ub- 
each  newspaper.  But  in  these  operating  agreement  ap-  Ushing  as  usual  this  week  and 

cases  we  believe  that  the  tor-  pr«ved  by  this  Court;  keeping  a  promise  to  provide 


cases  we  believe  that  the  for¬ 
mula  should  have  a  close  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  costs  involved. 


keeping  a  promise  to  provide 


A  time  limit  of  twelve  months  leadership  in  rebuildnig  the  area 
for  divestiture,  the  twelve  destroyed  by  Hurricane  Camille. 


Under  the  defendants’  pro-  ^  running 

posal  each  newspaper  would  be  months  after  the  Court  s  ap 
charged  its  actual  circulation  modified  agr^ 


In  a  morale-building  move,  the 
Herald  had  a  supply  of  lOd 
.American  flags  and  stands 


charged  its  actual  circulation  P*"oval  of  the  modified  agr^-  American  flags  and  stands 
cost,  its  actual  newsprint  cost,  ment.  During  this  six  rnontr^  flown  in  from  St.  Louis,  to  be 
any  unusual  expense  and  its  ac-  the  defendants  will  be  (Hgfributed  at  less  than  cost  to 

tual  cost  for  electrical  power,  required  to  commence  operating  people  in  the  stricken  area. 

.411  other  costs  would  ho  nhanroti  Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  q,.  Herald’s  associate  editor. 


tual  cost  for  electrical  power,  required  to  commence  operating  people  in  the  stricken  area. 

.411  other  costs  would  be  charged  the  provisions  of  the  new  Herald’s  associate  editor, 

to  each  newspaper  on  the  basis  agreement;  Robert  P.  McHugh,  said  in  an 

of  its  share  of  total  receipts  ^  general  provision  requiring  editorial:  “Something  has  lieen 
from  TNI.  We  are  not  convinced  defendants  to  make  known  the  hap|)ening,  quite  spontaneously, 
that  it  would  be  impractical  for  availability  of  the  Star,  and  to  the  Gulf  Coast.  Amer- 

other  costs  to  be  separately  cal-  allow  appropriate  inspections  of  flags  are  flying  in  front  of 

culated  and  charged  to  the  records  and  plant  by  potential  (jozens  of  structures,  some  dam- 
newspaper  that  incurred  them  or  layers;  aged,  some  relatively  untouched, 

for  better  allocation  formulas  ^  provision  requiring  defend-  gome  that  were  a  little  more 

to  be  developed.  In  this  connec-  ants  to  give  60  days  notice  to  piles  of  wreckage.’’ 

tion  we  note  that  the  defendants  plaintiff  of  the  identity  of  a  pro-  McHugh  said,  “we  gathered 
have  proposed  to  account  sepa-  buyer  and  of  the  terms  of  residents  are 

ately  for  costs  incurred  in  the  the  proposed  sale.  Plaintiff  ^^^Id  they  are  far 

publication  of  a  joint  Sunday  would  have^  this  60  days  to  licked.  They  have  seized 


4.  Allocation  of  Revenues 
Defendants  propose  basically 
to  distribute  to  each  of  the 
newspapers  the  revenues  for 
which  it  has  accounted.  With 
this  we  are  in  full  agreement. 
The  exception  to  this  is  their 
proposal  to  determine  cla.ssified 
advertising  revenue  on  a  for¬ 
mula  basis.  Under  this  arrange¬ 
ment  each  newspaper,  no  matter 
what  its  classified  advertising 
rates  are,  will  receive  a  share 
of  revenues  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  its  share  of  linage.  It 
is  possible  that  the  use  of  this 
formula  would  result  in  a  ser¬ 
ious  distortion  in  revenue  dis¬ 
tribution.  If,  for  example,  the 
Star  had  a  lower  classified  rate 
than  the  Citizen  and  yet  had 
exactly  the  .same  linage,  its  ac¬ 
tual  revenues  would  be  lower 
than  Citizen’s.  But  under  the  de¬ 
fendants’  proposal  it  would  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  revenue  as  would 
Citizen.  This  is  an  artificial 
method  of  allocation  and,  unless 
the  defendants  can  establish 
that  it  is  the  only  practical 
method,  it  should  not  be  ap¬ 
proved. 


newspaper.  notic 

One  possible  method  for  alio-  sale;  if  an  objection  were  „ 

cation  of  production  expenses  noticed  then  the  sale  could  not  ’ 

would  use  the  numrr  oJ  paS  be  consummated  without  ap-  " 

printed  and  press  i-un  of  S  Proval  of  the  Court;  ‘ts  darned  hy 

newspaper.  This  in  fact  was  the  A  provision  giving  plaintiff  ^  ^llacir^/' electricity  the 
method  of  allocation  used  by  de-  the  right  to  obtain  from  de-  „„Ki;aV.o/i  AntniLt  i«. 

fendants’  witness  which  was  ad-  fendants  information  relevant  Paper  P  and 

mitu-d  in  nvidencn  at  the  trial,  to  their  efforts  to  divest,  inelud-  <"■  »»  t''» 

We  understand  that  the  de-  inff  the  names  of  other  persons  A\SerTh “same  LJen 

fendants  are  now  agreeable  to  who  have  offered  to  purchase;  .  ‘ 

revision  of  Agreements  which  A  reouirement  that  the  buyer  ®a*P- 


wouiu  nave  u..»  ow 

notice  objection  to  the  proposed  ^ 


revision  of  Agreements  which 


would  provide  for  an  allocation  of  the  Star  file  with  the  Court  a 
of  expenses  so  as  to  reflect  ac-  statement  of  its  intention  to  con- 


tual  costs.  It  is  hoped  that  such  tinue  to  operate  the  Star, 
a  revision  can  be  agreed  be-  • 

tween  the  parties  and  that  it  .  .  ,  ,  , 

will  not  be  necessary  that  we  re-  Aos  bailllCtl^  tllcalPI 
que.st  a  hearing  on  this  issue.  owner  SUes  papers 


Ads  banned,  theater  day  was  pi 

owner  sues  papers  ut!^*^  f ree^^i 

Miami  hit  hardest. 

Legal  action  is  being  taken 
against  the  Miami  Herald  and 
the  Miami  News  by  Leroy 


Herald  is  under  the  same  owner¬ 
ship. 

Paid  circulation  was  up  this 
week  to  90  percent  of  pre-hurri¬ 
cane  sales.  The  Herald  was 
distributed  free  through  August 
22.  A  31,500  press  run  on  Tues¬ 
day  was  paid  circulation.  An¬ 
other  3,500  copies  were  distrib¬ 
uted  free,  in  areas  which  were 


The  Plan  for  Divestiture  of  Le  ,  action  is  being  taken 
the  Arizona  Daily  Mar  the  Miami  Herald  and 

e  en  an  s  an  of  Dive.sti-  the  Miami  News  by  Leroy  Hailv 

ture  ,  as  filed  on  July  1  con-  (j^ifl^th,  who  owns  a  chain  of  Florida  daily 

.SLsts  only  of  a  statement  of  their  theaters.  For  three  months  both  begpns  m  November 

schedute  and  slecifi'c  nrovistons  "^''’spapers  have  refused  to  ac-  for  a  new  daily  new.s- 

for  a  decree  of  divestiture’’ at  a  ‘^^P^  ads  from  Griffith  s  theaters,  Osceola  County,  Flor- 

later  date;  in  our  view  the  and  the  exhibitor  demands  $6  announced  this  week 

Court’s  Judgment  of  January  damages,  charging  William  G.  Conomos,  pub- 

31,  1968,  contemplated  the  filing  lisher  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel- 

n«w  _ _ I _  ®at  of  business.  Star,  a  Chicaoo  Tribune  subsidi- 


5.  Allocation  of  Expenses 
As  we  have  noted  previously, 
it  is  the  plaintiff’s  view  that 
competition  is  most  likely  to  be 
restored  to  the  Tucson  news¬ 
paper  market  if  each  newspaper 
is  assured  that  it  will  receive 
the  benefit  of  any  increases  in 
its  own  revenues  and  of  any  re¬ 
ductions  in  its  own  expenses. 
Any  sy.stem  which  allocates  ex¬ 


now  of  this  “schedule  and  spe¬ 
cific  provisions.”  While  we  agree  ......  ,  w  •  ...  ,  u 

with  the  defendants  that  di-  including  the  Mmmt  The  Osceola  Sun  will  be  pub- 

vestiture  should  follow  imple-  station  Hshed  Monday-Friday  on  an  off- 

mentation  of  a  modified  operat-  WMBM,  labeling  his  fare  “for  set  press  in  a  plant  now  un<ler 
ing  agreement  approved  by  the  only.”  construction  at  Kissimmee  at  a 

Court,  we  think  it  appropriate  Griffith,  who  says  he  owns  cost  of  $300,000.  The  pajier, 
that  a  plan  of  divestiture  be  ap-  shares  in  Knight  Newspapers  set  to  begin  November  3,  will 
proved  at  the  same  time.  We  Inc.,  charges  in  a  stockholders’  employ  a  staff  of  20. 
list  below  the  substance  of  pro-  suit  that  Knight  executives  are  Conomos  appointed  his  assist- 
visions  which  we  think  should  be  K^ilty  of  mismanagement  when  ant,  Martin  Greco,  as  publisher 
included  in  such  a  plan.  they  refuse  to  accept  the  $20,000  of  the  new  paper.  Ken  Guthrie, 


t  of  business.  Star,  a  Chicago  Tribune  subsidi- 

Griffith  advertises  in  other  ary. 


The  Osceola  Sun  will  be  pub- 


A  requirement  that  divesti-  he  says  he  would  s] 
ture,  whether  it  be  of  the  assets  vertising  his  shows. 


they  refuse  to  accept  the  $20,000  of  the  new  paper.  Ken  Guthrie, 
he  says  he  would  spend  for  ad-  Sentinel-Star  state  editor,  v  ill 
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Ollie  Noonan  went  to  Vietnam 
t(>  be  a  better  photographer 


By  William  E.  Mason 

Day  IMiirto  Editor,  Boaloii  Globe 

Boston 

“Terrible  about  Ollie,  huh?” 
said  the  copy  boy  from  the  wire 
room. 

“Ollie  who?”  I  asked. 

“Why,  Ollie  Noonan.  We  just 
got  a  flash  that  he  was  in  a 
helicopter  shot  down  in  Viet¬ 
nam,”  was  the  answer  and  at 
that  point  the  floor  seemed  to 
cave  in. 

Only  21)  years  of  age,  but  one 
of  the  finest  creative  photog¬ 
raphers  I  have  ever  seen,  Ollie 
was  dead — I  could  not  immedi¬ 
ately  comprehend  that  he  is  not 
coming  back. 

Five  months  ago  he  stood  at 
my  desk  and  said  he  was  getting 
a  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Hoxtoii  Glohe.  “Leave  of  absence, 
what  for?”  I  asked  him. 

“I’m  going  to  Vietnam  on  a 
free  lance  assignment,”  Ollie 
explained  and  I  recall  that  I 
told  him  he  was  “nuts”  to  risk 
his  life. 

“Why  do  such  a  thing?  You’ve 
got  security  here  and  a  good 
future  ahead  of  you.  Why  go 
out  there  and  live  in  the  muck 
and  grime  and  risk  your  life?”, 
I  a- gued. 

Dedicated  to  his  work 


Oliver  Noonan  in  Vietnai 


the  worst  of  the  enemy  siege  a 
few  weeks  ago  to  photograph 
the  terror  of  a  mortar  barrage. 
He  came  out  of  it  all  right. 

“Ollie  Noonan  should  have 
come  home  a  few  weeks  ago,  but 
he  decided  to  stay  on.  He  took 
a  job  as  staff  photographer  for 
the  AP.  ‘There’s  a  future  here 


for  me,’  he  said.  Yesterday  Ollie 
Noonan  was  riding  in  a  combat 
helicopter,  trying  to  photograph 
some  of  the  heavy  combat 
around  the  city  of  Tam  Ky.  The 
North  Vietnamese  shot  his  heli¬ 


copter  down  in  flames.  Ollie  and 
the  four  helicopter  crewmen  are 
all  missing  and  presumed  dead. 
“South  Vietnam  isn’t  much  of 


a  place  to  plan  a  future.” 

After  four  days  of  furious 
fighting,  U.  S.  soldiers  reached 
the  scene  of  the  helicopter  crash 
on  August  25  and  found  the 
bodies  of  Noonan  and  the  crew. 


Robb  memorial 
to  help  students 
of  journalism 

Albany,  N.Y. 

Friends  of  Gene  Robb,  who 
(lied  August  18,  are  establishing 
a  memorial  fund  to  honor  him 
and  to  help  youths  who  want 
to  pursue  careers  in  journalism. 

In  recognition  of  his  interest 
in  encouraging  young  people  to 
take  up  newspaper  work,  Robb’s 
family  has  requested  that  the 
proceeds  from  the  fund  be  used 
h)r  scholarships  to  high  school 
.seniors  in  the  Albany  area  who 


But  he  was  adamant  and  de¬ 
termined  that  there  was  more 
to  news  photography  than  run¬ 
ning  around  to  police  stations 
and  fires  and  dull  press  confer¬ 
ences. 

“I’m  not  married.  I’ve  got 
nothing  actually  to  keep  me  back 
and  things  are  happening  over 
there  I  think  I  should  see,  .so  I’m 
going,”  Ollie  said. 

After  that  there  wasn’t  much 
I  could  say  that  would  change 
his  mind. 

“Who  knows,”  he  added,  “I 
may  make  a  little  more  dough 
if  I  get  some  good  pictures?” 
But  he  explained  that  money 
wasn’t  the  determining  force 
that  took  him  to  the  battle  area. 

He  was  young,  he  was  im¬ 
pulsive  and  he  was  dedicated  to 
his  profession.  His  term  of  office 
as  president  of  the  Boston 
Pn'ss  Photographers’  Associa¬ 
tion  proved  that,  judging  from 
the  long  hours  and  book  work 
that  went  with  the  job. 

Ollie  came  to  the  Globe  after 
a  stint  with  the  Boston  Hernld 
and,  like  other  cameramen  on 


It  was  good  at  the  start  of 
another  news  day  to  know  that 
Ollie  was  in  one  of  the  crui.sers. 
He  could  be  depended  upon  to 
bring  back  good  photos  of  any¬ 
thing  that  broke,  whether  it  be 
a  courthouse  job,  a  highway  ac¬ 
cident  or  any  violent  eruption  in 
the  area. 

Ollie  would  produce  his 
photos,  lay  them  on  your  desk 
and  walk  away,  leaving  it  up  to 
you  to  make  judgment  of  the 
best  he  produced.  And  he  always 
produced. 

Ollie  was  a  Boston  product. 
He  knew  the  streets  and  all  the 
alleys  and  if  you  don’t  think 
that’s  a  help  ask  any  photo 
editor  who  has  tried  to  “break 
in”  a  newcomer. 

He  knew  the  important  cops 
in  the  various  precincts  and  he 
had  a  way  of  getting  into  places 
where  other  photographers 
dared  not  try. 

Before  going  to  Vietnam,  Ollie 
expressed  a  hope  that  .some  day 
he  would  return  and  be  able  to 
make  better  pictures  as  a  result 
of  that  experience. 


CBS  News  Correspondent 
Richard  Threlkeld,  who  has 
been  stationed  in  Saigon  since 
September,  l!h)8,  came  to  know 
Noonan  during  the  siege  of  Ben 
Het.  They  became  friends. 

Shortly  after  word  came  that 
the  photographer,  who  had  been 
working  for  the  Associated 
Press,  was  “mi.ssing  and  pre¬ 
sumed  dead,”  Threlkeld  made 
the  following  report  on  ('BS 
Radio  Network: 

“Ollie  Noonan  was  from 
Boston.  A  newspaper  photog¬ 
rapher,  and  a  go^  one  for  the 
Boston  Globe.  He’d  covered  just 
about  every  kind  of  story  over 
the  past  few  years,  but  he’d 
never  taken  pictures  of  a  war. 
So  he  took  a  leave  of  absence 
and  brought  his  cameras  to 
Vietnam.  .lust  for  three  months, 
he  .said,  just  to  .see  what  it’s 
like. 

“He  didn’t  look  like  a  brave 
man,  but  he  was.  Tall,  lanky, 
with  a  pencil  mustache  and  a 
boyish  smile  that  made  him 
seem  a  lot  younger  than  his  25) 


plan  to  study  journalism  in  col¬ 
lege. 

Contributions  to  the  Gene 
Robb  Scholarship  Fund  may  be 
.sent  to  .lohn  J.  Leary,  executive 
editor  of  the  Albany  Times- 
Union,  or  to  Robert  G.  Fichen- 
berg,  executive  editor  of  the 
Kyiickerhocker  News  and  Union- 
Star,  at  24  Sheridan  Avenue, 
Albany,  N.Y.  12201. 

Robb  was  publisher  of  the 
Capital  Newspapers  owned  by 
the  Hearst  Corporation.  He  was 
a  past  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  and  a  director  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

• 

KfliioalorH'  awards 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

The  journalism  educators’ 
award  was  conferred  here  this 
week  on  the  Baltimore  Afro- 
American  newspapers  for  their 
distinctive  record  in  .serving  the 
black  community.  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Murphy  Moss  accepted  the 
honor  in  ceremonies  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association  for  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Journalism.  The 


the  staff,  took  his  turn  in  a  radio 
cruiser  beginning  shortly  after 
dawn. 


But  he  went  there  and  now  he 
is  dead.  We — the  Boston  Globe 
— lost  a  great  photographer. 


years. 

He  went  into  the  Special 
Forces  camp  at  Ben  Het  during 


Deutschmann  citation  for  re- 
.search  was  given  to  Dr.  Chilton 
Bush,  Stanford  University. 
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^Neither  true  nor  free* 

APME  survey  shows 
why  papers  are  heset 


Newspapers  in  the  United 
States  are  widely  suspected  of 
beinsr  neither  true  nor  free. 
They  are  under  siege  because 
of  toeir  own  credibility  gap. 

Drawing  these  conclusions 
from  a  survey  in  which  25  pub¬ 
lic  officials  and  leaders  and  28 
editors  responded,  a  committee 
of  the  Associated  Press  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors  will  suggest  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  member¬ 
ship  that  it  sponsor  three  proj¬ 
ects  to  correct  the  problems. 

Spotlighting  the  problem  was 
the  first  step,  says  the  APME 
Content  Committee  in  a  report 
for  the  Hartford  meeting,  Sep- 
t«nber  30-October  3.  Much  more 
is  needed,  the  committee  stated, 
recommending  this  program : 

1.  A  scientific  sampling  of 
public  opinion  about  newspapers 
which  wculd  give  editors  factual 
information  on  which  to  base 
corrective  programs.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  this  might  be  done  by 
journalism  schools  or  a  public 
opinion  survey  organization. 

2.  Close  study  of  steps  taken 
in  various  communities  to  lessen 
the  credibility  gap  through 
press  councils,  newspaper  om¬ 
budsmen,  and  the  like. 

3.  Study  of  the  wisdom  and 
practicability  of  various  forms 
of  self-policing  by  the  newspa¬ 
per  profession. 

Ethics  board  prupo^ecl 

While  public  officials  were  al¬ 
most  unanimous  in  support  of 
ethics  committees  to  investigate 
press  mi.sconduct,  62%  of  the 
editors  opposed  this  idea.  Some 
of  the  latter  pointed  to  the 
shortcomings  of  the  bar  and 
medical  groups  in  attempts  to 
police  their  members. 

High  on  the  bill  of  particu¬ 
lars  in  the  indictment  against 
newspapers  were  these  “major 
causes  of  our  credibility  gap,” 
the  committee  stated: 

•  Failure  to  print  corrections 
properly. 

•  Inaccuracies  in  elementary 
facts. 

•  Evidence  of  editorial  preju¬ 
dice  by  placement  of  stories,  size 
of  headlines,  etc. 

•  Faulty  headlines. 

•  Half-told  or  misleading 
stories. 

•  Influence  of  organized  pres¬ 
sure  gfroups  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  specialists. 

•  Over-attention  to  sensation¬ 
al  news  of  violence. 

“The  gap  exists;  there  is  no 


question  about  it,”  said  the  com¬ 
mittee  whose  chairman  is  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Clark,  managing  editor 
of  the  Louisville  Times.  The 
survey  was  conducted  by  Court¬ 
ney  R.  Sheldon,  managing  editor 
of  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor. 

The  report  quoted  some  of 
the  comments  from  well  known 
persons  who  participated  in  the 
survey. 

U.S.  Senator  George  Aiken  of 
Vermont  declared:  “Wrongdoing 
in  the  press  should  be  made 
public.  Newspapers  should  po¬ 
lice  themselves  just  as  the 
American  people  are  demanding 
the  Congress  police  itself.” 

Dr.  Fred  Harrington,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  felt  there  is  “too  much 
this-moment  news.”  More  think- 
pieces  are  needed. 

Repr.  John  E.  Moss  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  said  the  public  believes 
the  press  is  committed  to  causes 
which  are  not  always  identifiable 
to  the  public  interest. 

Advertiser  influence 

Over-attention  to  “insignifi¬ 
cant  campus  disturbances”  was 
given  by  Dr.  William  Tolley, 
chancellor  of  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity,  as  a  cause  for  making 
them  contagious. 

John  L.  Taylor,  city  manager 
of  Kansas  City,  commented  that 
advertiser  influence  is  low,  but 
the  public  believes  it  is  high.” 

The  committee  warned  that 
newspapers  can’t  brush  aside  the 
credibility  gap  accusation  by 
merely  acknowledging  it  is 
“about  the  same  as  it  has  always 
been.”  This  is  not  a  qualitative 
measurement  of  the  gap,  the 
committee  said,  after  noting  that 
the  questionnaire,  six  pages 
long,  required  considerable 
thought  and  time  for  the  53  per¬ 
sons  who  responded.  Some  high 
governmental  officials  asked  that 
they  not  be  quoted. 

Answers  by  both  editors  and 
public  officials  and  leaders,  the 
committee  concluded,  indicate  a 
very  large  and  lively  concern 
over  newspaper  credibility. 

A  comparison  survey  made  by 
Rene  Cazenave  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  found  that  col¬ 
lege  and  high  school  students 
are  like  their  elders  in  their 
attitudes  that  newspapers  are 
both  unfair  and  inaccurate  in 
handling  many  stories. 

In  general,  this  committee  re¬ 
ported,  the  youths  found  news¬ 


papers  fairer  and  more  accurate 
than  television  news,  news  mag¬ 
azines,  or  radio  news,  but  less 
interesting  than  tv  or  maga¬ 
zines. 

The  newspapers,  in  their  view, 
were  more  interesting  than  radio 
news. 

High  school  students  held 


newspaper  teen  columns  md 
teen  pages  in  low  esteem,  for  the 
most  part.  Some  admitted  they 
found  them  helpful  in  keeping 
up  to  date  “on  what  other  ;id« 
are  doing,”  but  some  tho  aght 
they  were  ridiculous  bec.iuse 
they  are  done  by  adults  who  are 
old  fashioned. 


AEC  will  study  plan 
for  press  council 


Berkeley,  Calif. 

The  proposal  for  a  national 
press  council  was  placed  before 
the  Association  for  Education 
in  Journalism  here  this  week 
with  a  panel  discussion  and 
brief  debate. 

A  resolution  that  expresses 
the  educator’s  interest  in  the 
press  council  but  does  not  bind 
the  organization  to  that  con¬ 
cept  alone  was  adopted. 

Prof.  James  W.  Schwartz  of 
Iowa  State,  president,  explained 
that  the  executive  committee  de¬ 
sired  time  to  evaluate  and  re¬ 
search  the  proposal.  Prof.  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Ames  of  the  University 
of  Washington  is  the  new  presi¬ 
dent. 

The  resolution  calls  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to 
investigate  current  study  in  this 
area,  make  known  AEC’s  in¬ 
terest  in  active  participation, 
examine  fund  raising  possibil¬ 
ities,  prepare  a  proposed  ap¬ 
proach  in  which  AEJ  would  be 
an  active  partner  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  place  AEJ  in  a  leadership 
role  in  establishing  the  press 
council  concept. 

Termed  ill-advised 

Belief  that  the  resolution  is 
ill-advised  was  expressed  by 
Ralph  L.  Lowenstein,  University 
of  Missouri,  in  a  panel  discus¬ 
sion.  He  said  whatever  the  de¬ 
cision,  "it  will  stick  with  us.” 

Act  now  or  be  left  behind, 
warned  William  L.  Rivers,  Stan¬ 
ford,  who  declared  two  founda¬ 
tions  already  are  advancing 
plans  for  the  introduction  of  a 
press  council  system.  These  were 
given  as  the  National  Council 
on  the  Prevention  of  Causes  for 
Violence  and  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  of  Public  Affairs. 

“Anyone  who  believes  that 
what  AEJ  is  doing  is  sufficient 
unto  the  needs  of  the  hour 
doesn’t  know  what  time  it  is,” 
said  Rivers.  He  sees  the  present 
as  a  cataclysmic  period  of  criti¬ 
cism  of  mass  communications 
and  of  rapid  media  change  and 
warned  “we  may  be  in  for  a 
period  of  revolt  against  all  in¬ 
stitutions,  including  the  media.” 


The  proposal  for  a  United 
States  plan  of  press  appraisal 
based  after  the  basic  plan  of  the 
British  Press  Council  resulted 
from  lengthy  planning  sessions 
by  the  AEJ  Committee  on  Free¬ 
dom  and  Responsibility,  it  was 
pointed  out  at  sessions  chaired 
by  Albert  C.  Book,  U.  of  Ne¬ 
braska. 

“It  is  now  time  that  we  take 
the  leadership  in  a  cooperative 
effort  of  importance  to  journal¬ 
ism  and  I  believe  that  active 
leadership  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Press  Council  concept  in 
some  form  would  be  an  ideal 
cooperative  project,”  reported 
Neale  Copple,  committee  chair¬ 
man,  in  a  statement.  Coople  was 
unable  to  attend  because  of  ill¬ 
ness. 

In  the  panel  study  of  the  reso¬ 
lution,  Lowenstein  traced  the  de¬ 
bate  over  the  council  idea  and 
reported  10  nations  now  have 
press  councils. 

• 

Perlik  appears 
victor  in  Guild 

Election  of  Charles  M.  Perlik, 
Jr.,  as  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild,  with  Rob¬ 
ert  M.  Crocker  as  secretary- 
treasurer,  appeared  to  be  as¬ 
sured  by  unofficial  returns  in  the 
balloting  that  took  place  August 
21-26. 

Perlik,  present  secretary- 
treasurer,  had  a  lead  of  almost 
2,000  votes  over  Brian  Flores  of 
Washington  in  a  preliminary 
tabulation.  The  vote  was  unusu¬ 
ally  light  across  the  country. 
Perlik’s  total  was  6,995.  Flores 
had  5,026,  with  fewer  than  1,000 
ballots  outstanding. 

Crocker  had  6,604  votes  and 
John  (Ned)  Sweet  of  San  An¬ 
tonio  had  5,120  votes  in  the  early 
tally.  The  official  canvass  will 
be  made  September  8. 

The  Washington-Baltimore  lo¬ 
cal  gave  Flores  989  votes  to  130 
for  Perlik.  The  New  York  local 
gave  Perlik  1,490  to  847  for 
Flores. 

The  Chicago  results  were: 
Perlik,  166;  Flores,  87. 
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(Causes  of  newspapers’  credibility  gap 


Following  is  the  list  of  possible  reasons  for  public  distrust 
printed  on  the  APME  questionnaire  (see  story  on  facing 
page)  and  how  the  editors  and  public  officials  and  leaders 
evaluated  them — 


Editors 

Public 

Failure  of  newspapers  to 
print  corrections  as  often  as 
they  should  and  to  display 
them  as  prominently  as  they 
(lid  the  erroneous  story. 

Major  cause  ...  23% 
Substantial  cause  40 
Little  or  no  cause  37 

40% 

40 

20 

Inaccuracies  in  elementary 
facts,  names,  and  places 
(whether  a  proofreader’s, 
copyreader’s,  or  reporter’s 
error) . 

Major  cause  ...  66% 
Substantial  cause  40 
Little  or  no  cause  4 

10% 

40 

60 

Evidence  of  editorial  preju¬ 
dice  by  placement  of  stories 
in  paper,  size  of  headlines, 
unbalanced  story  content,  and 
length  of  stories,  particularly 
in  coverage  of  political 
events. 

Major  cause  .  .  .66% 
Substantial  cause  37 
Little  or  no  cause  7 

65% 

35 

0 

Half-told  or  misleading 

stories  resulting  from  lax 
standards  for  reportorial  re¬ 
search  and  backgrounding  of 
news  stories. 

Major  cause  64% 

Substantial  cause  18 
Little  or  no  cause  18 

65% 

30 

5 

Half-told  and  misleading 
stories  due  to  the  pressure 
of  early  deadlines  and  an  in¬ 
sistence  that  the  latest,  spot 
news  be  published. 

Major  cause  .  29% 

Substantial  cause  37 
Little  or  no  cause  34 

41% 

32 

27 

Too  succinct,  imprecise,  mis¬ 
leading,  or  inaccurate  head¬ 
lines. 

Major  cause  43% 

Substantial  cause  38 
Little  or  no  cause  19 

40% 

52 

8 

Failure  of  newspapers  to 
keep  the  intellectual  level  of 
their  content  apace  with  the 
rise  in  the  educational  level 
of  the  country. 

Major  cause  .  .12% 
Substantial  cause  23 
Little  or  no  cause  65 

18% 

32 

50 

Inexpert  reporting  in  spe¬ 
cialized  news  areas  such  as 
education,  science,  religion, 
the  arts. 

Major  cause  35% 

Substantial  cause  27 
Little  or  no  cause  38 

37% 

23 

40 

Too  many  stories  attributed 
to  unnamed  sources. 

Major  cause  12% 

Substantial  cause  37 
Little  or  no  cause  61 

36% 

28 

36 

Conflicts  between  what  is 
“seen”  on  television  by  view¬ 
er  and  what  he  reads  in  the 
newspaper.  Public  more 
readily  believes  “visual” 
news. 

Major  cause  18% 

Substantial  cause  29 
Little  or  no  cause  63 

19% 

52 

29 

The  press  is  always  criti¬ 
cized  and  attacked  during 
periods  when  the  public  is 
frastrated  by  the  enormity 
of  unsolved  problems  and 
this  is  one  of  those  times. 

Major  cause  54% 

Substantial  cause  23 
Little  or  no  cause  23 

24% 

24 

62 

The  inability  of  the  reader 
to  distinguish  between  news 
stories  and  the  opinion  arti- 

Major  cause  26% 

Substantial  cause  26 
Little  or  no  cause  48 

36% 

48 

16 

cles  of  columnists. 


Editors  Public 

Ignorance  of  the  public  on  Major  cause  ...  29%  10% 

how  news  is  gathered  and  Substantial  cause  33  33 

processed.  Little  or  no  cause  38  67 


Influence  on  newspapers  by  Major  cause  ....  6%  33% 
organized  pressure  groups  Substantial  cause  44  28 

and  public  relations  special-  Little  or  no  cause  61  39 

ists,  ranging  from  student 
demonstrators  to  govern¬ 
mental  offices. 


Advertisers  influence  on  Major  cause  ...  0%  6% 

newspapers  in  choice  of  news  Substantial  cause  0  30 

and  in  the  proportion  of  dif-  Little  or  no  cause  100  66 

ferent  kinds  of  news. 


The  policies  of  newspapers  Major  cause  6%  16% 
are  set  and  carried  out  by  Substantial  cause  63  62 

middle  and  upper  income  Little  or  no  cause  42  33 

whites,  and  lower  income 
and  minority  g^roups  are 
slighted  or  misrepresented. 

Overattention  to  sensational  Major  cause  ....  9%  76% 
news  of  violence  and  insuf-  Substantial  cause  63  20 

ficient  attention  to  serious  Little  or  no  cause  38  6 

news  of  community-wide 
consequence. 

A  newspaper  image  which  is  Major  cause  ....  4%  22% 
more  commercial  than  pro-  Substantial  cause  28  31 

fessional,  more  oriented  Little  or  no  cause  68  47 

toward  profit  than  journal¬ 
istic  professionalism. 

Overaggressive  behavior  of  Major  cause  ....  4%  83% 
newsmen  and  photographers  Substantial  cause  48  38 

in  covering  some  stories.  Little  or  no  cause  48  29 

Violation  of  the  confidence  Major  cause  .  .  6%  10% 

of  a  news  source.  Substantial  cause  14  15 

Little  or  no  cause  80  75 

Insufficient  space  devoted  to  Major  cause  12%  9% 

readers’  letters,  especially  Substantial  cause  23  26 

those  containing  views  con-  Little  or  no  cause  65  66 

trary  to  the  paper’s  editorial 
opinion.  , 

Top  editors  too  busy  with  Major  cause  ..  20%  25% 

matters  other  than  the  con-  Substantial  cause  27  15 

tent  of  their  papers.  Little  or  no  cause  63  60 

Too  much  in  newspapers  Major  causq  . .  4%  0% 

about  newspapers  and  news-  Substantial  cause  11  5 

men  in  contrast  to  news  of  Little  or  no  cause  85  95 

other  professions. 

A  too  defensive  attitude  on  Major  cause  11%  49% 

the  part  of  the  press  when  Substantial  cause  39  28 

it  is  attacked  or  criticized.  Little  or  no  cause  50  23 

The  reluctance  of  newspapers  Major  cause  16%  32% 

to  stand  together  and  cen-  Substantial  cause  44  40 

sure  specific  unethical  prac-  Little  or  no  cause  40  28 

tices  by  individual  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Severe  competition  from  Major  cause  33%  16% 

other  professions  for  out-  Substantial  cause  37  60 

standing  young  talent,  result-  Little  or  no  cause  30  35 

ing  in  a  lowering  of  journal¬ 
istic  standards  to  fill  jobs. 
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Student  Weekly  opens 
space  to  advertising 


A  new  advertising  medium 
aimed  at  high  school  students 
will  emerge  this  month  with  the 
publication  of  this  year’s  first 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
Student  Weekly. 

Established  two  academic 
years  ago  by  the  Book  and  Ed¬ 
ucational  Division  of  the  Times, 
the  Student  Weekly  is  published 
in  tabloid  size  30  times  a  year 
from  mid-September  to  mid- 
May.  It  is  sold,  by  subscription, 
exclusively  for  classroom  use 
and  home  reading,  and  is  or¬ 
dered  by  teachers  for  their  stu¬ 
dents  as  a  primary  or  secondary 
text.  A  minimum  order  of  15 
copies  costs  $2.40  per  copy,  and 
until  this  year,  no  advertising 
had  been  solicited. 

The  Student  Weekly  has 
achieved  a  national  readership 
of  .300,000 — with  copies  now 
being  ordered  by  more  than 
7,000  teachers  in  all  .50  states. 
Response,  according  to  Harold 
Faber,  managing  editor,  has 
been  excellent,  both  from 
teachers  and  students. 

Initially,  Faber  said,  advertis¬ 
ing  might  have  been  considered 
for  the  paper,  but  the  primary 
goal  was  editorial  excellence  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  dual  teacher-stu¬ 
dent  readership.  Now,  however, 
the  Times  is  looking  to  make  the 
Student  Weekly  self-sufficient. 
Higher  production  costs  are 
calling  for  advertising. 

Teachers  approve 

Faber  said  a  survey  last  year 
among  subscribing  teachers  re¬ 
vealed  a  positive  reaction  to  the 
idea  of  incorporating  advertis¬ 
ing.  Out  of  more  than  7,000 
questionnaires,  some  5,000  re¬ 
sponses  were  received  endorsing 
the  advertising  plan. 

“This  is  the  newest  thing  in 
the  classroom  for  the  past  40 
years,”  Faber  said.  And  its 
readers  seem  to  feel  that  “any 
good  paper  has  to  have  adver¬ 
tising.”  He  said  the  teachers  in¬ 
dicated  that  their  students  felt 
advertising  would  make  the 
Student  Weekly  “look  like  a  real 
paper.”  And,  he  said,  the  ads 
won’t  be  “talking  down”  to  the 
students. 

Advertising  manager  Chris 
Wignes  said  an  ad-selling  cam- 
)Mugn  began  for  the  weekly  in 
April.  “We’re  concentrating  on 
the  big  corporate  and  institu¬ 
tional  advertisers,”  he  said.  The 
ads,  it  is  hoped,  will  have  a  mes¬ 
sage  for  the  student’s  that  is  in¬ 
formative  and  compatible  with 
the  editorial  content  and  purpose 


of  the  paper  it.self. 

“We’ve  been  well  received  as 
a  national  medium  reaching  a 
specific  audience,”  he  said.  “The 
teen  market  is  a  comparatively 
new  one,  and  we  are  a  natural 
advertising  vehicle  to  them.” 
Student  Weekly  circulation,  he 
went  on,  is  heaviest  in  affluent 
urban  and  suburban  communi¬ 
ties  in  the  north,  northeast  and 
on  the  west  coast. 

Wignes  anticipates  excellent 
response  to  the  ads.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Student  Weekly’s 
potential,  he  cited  the  case  of 
two  brief  mentions  in  the  paper 
last  year  of  a  book  to  aid  col¬ 
lege-bound  students.  They  pulled 
more  than  1,000  requests. 

Asked  if  color  units  will  be 
available  to  advertisers,  Faber 
replied  negatively,  because,  he 
said,  “time  is  of  the  essence  in 
getting  out  the  week’s  issue.” 
In  weekly  publication,  he  said, 
we  are  competing  with  Time, 
Newsweek  and  U.  S.  News. 

“W’e  go  to  press  on  Sunday  as 
they  do,”  he  said,  “but  we  aim  to 
have  Student  Weekly  in  the  mail 
on  Monday  and  on  the  teacher’s 
desk  by  Tuesday  morning. 
Otherwise,  the  news  is  stale.” 

Printed  in  fitur  places 

To  facilitate  distribution,  the 
Student  Weekly  is  printed  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  I)allas  and 
San  Francisco.  Some  of  the 
issues  will  contain  color  supple¬ 
ments  from  the  regxilar  Times 
issues,  such  as  the  recent  20- 
page  color  insert  on  the  .Apollo 
moon  shot. 

Faber  declined  to  discuss  cost 
and  revenues,  indicating  that  the 
Student  W’eekly  won’t  really 
have  a  fair  test  until  the  end 
of  1970.  But,  he  expects  the  ad¬ 
vertising  will  cau.se  the  paper 
to  expand. 

The  Student  Weekly  currently 
contains  12  pages  of  news  each 
week.  A  second  section  includes 
a  20-page  Background  Report, 
once  a  month;  a  News  Quiz, 
once  a  month;  and  a  four-page 
News  Report,  twice  a  month. 
The  paper  has  nine  full-time 
staffers,  including  an  art  di¬ 
rector.  Several  members  of  the 
Book  and  Educational  Division 
devote  part  time  to  the  weekly. 

Printed  on  letterpress,  the 
Student  Weekly  includes  re¬ 
prints  of  Times  columnists  and 
reworked  articles  from  the 
Times.  In  many  ways,  Faber 
said,  the  weekly  can  be  an  im¬ 
provement  over  the  daily 
papers,  as  each  week  its  edi¬ 


torial  board  chooses  the  most 
significant  news  of  the  week  and 
spotlights  it  with  a  front-page 
story.  Letters  to  the  Editor  are 
also  encouraged  and  printed. 

Wignes  remarked  that  the 
content  is  so  appealing  that 
several  agency  men  with  whom 
he  has  been  conferring,  asked 
to  take  copies  home  to  read 
themselves. 

.No  liquor  or  cigarel^ 

The  Student  Weekly  rate  card 
indicates  the  price  of  a  full- 
page  unit  at  $1,500,  with  fre¬ 
quency  discounts  available. 
Open  rate  is  $1.88  per  line. 
Agencies  are  paid  the  standard 
15  percent  commission,  and  no 
liquor  or  tobacco  advertising  is 
accepted. 


ABC  recalls 
’68  report  of 
Detroit  News 

Dktroit 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations  has  recalled  the  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Statement  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News  for  the  six  months 
ending  September  30,  1968,  and 
has  temporarily  suspended  serv¬ 
ice. 

Edwin  K.  Wheeler,  general 
manager  of  the  News,  said  the 
newspaper’s  records  were  not  as 
detailed  as  usual  for  a  number 
of  weeks  during  the  fall  of 
1968. 

He  cited  many  difficulties  con¬ 
nected  with  getting  back  into 
business  after  a  267-day  strike — 
from  November  17,  1967  to  Au¬ 
gust  8,  1968 — against  the  News 
by  the  Teamsters  Union.  The 
strike  also  forced  closing  of  the 
[tetroit  Free  Press  for  that 
period.  , 

Records  iiiadrquule 

.ABC’s  notice  to  the  News 
.said:  “subsequent  to  the  release 
of  the  Publisher’s  Statement 
filed  with  the  Bureau  by  the 
News  for  the  six  months  ending 
September  30,  1968,  and  prior 
to  the  release  of  the  Publisher’s 
Statement  filed  by  the  News  for 
the  six  months  ending  March 
31,  1969,  an  audit  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  reported  for  the  period 
August  9,  1968,  through  March 
31,  1969,  was  attempted  but 
could  not  be  completed  due  to 
the  inadequacy  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  records.” 

According  to  News  figures 
for  three  months  ending  June 
30,  1969,  the  weekday  circula¬ 
tion  was  616,857  and  Sunday 
circulation  was  832,878.  These 
figures  will  be  audited  by  ABC 
for  the  period  ending  September 
30. 


‘Slowdown’ 
shuts  paper:, 
in  Da^on 

Dayton,  0. 

Dayton’s  two  daily  new,  pa¬ 
pers,  the  Daily  News  and  the 
Journal  Herald,  were  not  pul)- 
lished  this  week  due  to  a  di.s- 
pute  with  Typographical  Union 
No.  57  involving  a  work  slow¬ 
down  and  a  new  contract. 

All  advertising  had  been 
dropped  from  editions  of 
Wednesday,  August  20.  Each 
paper  was  to  have  had  96  pages, 
containing  a  large  volume  of 
back-to-school  promotions.  The 
News  was  cut  to  26  pages  and 
Thursday  editions  also  were 
trimmed.  The  newspapers  said 
they  would  not  run  ads  for 
.some  stores  and  not  for  others. 

On  Friday  more  than  20(1 
union  members  walked  off  their 
jobs  after  management  had  laid 
off  eight  printers  who  had  l)een 
employed  in  the  ad  alley. 

Friday  editions  were  run  off 
l>efore  the  walkout  and  publish¬ 
ing  ceased.  Despite  printers’ 
picket  lines,  pressmen  completed 
a  run  of  63,000  copies  and  team¬ 
sters  delivered  them. 

Robert  C.  Snyder,  general 
manager,  said  Dayton  New.spa- 
pers  Inc.,  a  division  of  Cox 
Enterprises,  had  filed  a  suit 
against  the  union  asking  $34,- 
000  in  payment  for  display  ad¬ 
vertising  which  wasn’t  set  in 
time  for  insertion  in  the  papers 
last  May  21. 

Primers  refused  overlinie 

Refusal  of  the  printers  to  ac¬ 
cept  overtime  work,  averaging 
five  hours  a  week,  constituted 
part  of  the  “insidious”  slow¬ 
down,  according  to  Snyder. 
Many  blank  pages  and  “space 
reserved”  notices  had  to  be  car¬ 
ried  in  the  papers. 

The  old  contract,  which  ex¬ 
pired  May  29,  provided  a  day 
scale  of  $161.50  per  week  but 
the  printers  earned  an  average 
of  $10,000  a  year  with  overtime. 
They  rejected  a  negotiated 
settlement  on  the  basis  of  $26.60 
per  w’eek  in  wages  and  benefits 
which  would  raise  the  base  pay 
to  $188  in  1970. 

Snyder  said  all  employes  in 
the  mechanical  departments 
were  furloughed  after  the 
printers  walked  out.  Business 
office  and  circulation  department 
workers  were  kept  on  the  pay¬ 
roll  and  newsroom  staffs  con¬ 
tinued  to  gather  and  prepare 
news  for  radio  and  tv  stations 
in  the  area. 

The  next  session  with  medi¬ 
ators  was  scheduled  for  Tues¬ 
day,  September  2. 
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Frank  T.  Adams  Jr.,  (left)  briefs  the  Frederick  Douglass  Fellows  on  newspaper  layout. 


13  minority  fellows  receive 
thorough  journalism  training 


By  Jerome  I).  Beeker 


This  poster  covers  half  the  door 
leading  to  the  office  at  the  news- 
'room  of  the  Frederick  Douglass 
Fellowships  in  Journalism  program 
in  Richmond,  Va. 


^It  shouldnH  have  failed^ 


The  rise 

By  Susan  Rosenbaum 

This  Week  magazine  was  born 
in  the  depression  with  the  am¬ 
bitious  goal  of  attaining  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  millions  as  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  this  country’s  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers. 

By  the  time  the  supplement 
reached  its  25th  birthday,  it 
claimed  the  largest  audience 
ever  achieved  by  a  single  pub¬ 
lication — a  circulation  of  more 
than  13  million. 

It  had  carried  as  many  as 
1,025  advertising  pages  in  a 
year  and  had  successfully 
pioneered  the  totally  new  con¬ 
cept  of  a  Sunday  newspaper 
magazine. 

Less  than  10  years  later.  This 
Week’s  circulation  dropped  to 
9.9  million,  with  39  newspapers 
distributing.  Some  15  cancella¬ 
tions  were  on  record  for  the 
coming  year,  and  certified  cir¬ 
culation  cost  to  its  papers  would 
rise  to  $10  per  thousand,  reach¬ 
ing  only  5.6  million  readers. 
Advertising  prospects  were 
grim. 

And  so,  as  the  publisher  put 
it,  “to  relieve  our  distributing 
newspapers  of  an  unpalatable 
liability  for  future  publication 
costs,”  This  Week  announced 
its  passing  from  the  newspaper 
family.  (E&P,  August  16).  The 
supplement,  he  said,  “may  have 
outlived  its  usefulness  to  news¬ 
papers  and  advertisers.” 

lirgan  with  21  papers 

How  did  it  happen? 

This  Week’s  rise  and  fall  is 
e.s.sentially  a  marketing  story. 
When  its  founders  launched 
what  was  a  revolutionary  medi¬ 
um  in  1935,  they  set  a  goal  of 
profit-making  circulation  at  four 
million.  To  attain  it  they  con¬ 
tracted  with  21  metropolitan 
papers.  The  Milwaukee  Journal 
was  the  first  to  sign  up;  the 
Iloston  Herald,  the  21st. 

Under  the  contract,  newspa¬ 
pers  were  to  pay  jiroduction 
and  paper  costs  and  participate 
in  advertising  profits.  Initially, 
This  Week’s  net  cost  to  its  dis¬ 
tributors  was  $2  to  $2.50  per 
thousand  copies.  Ownership  of 
the  supplement  was  vested  in 
United  Newspapers  Magazine 
Corp.,  a  wholly-owned  subsid¬ 
iary  of  Publication  Corporation, 
which  was  later  to  be  acquired 
by  Crowell  Collier  and  Macmil¬ 
lan. 

Circulation  increased  during 
its  early  years,  but  the  war 
caused  a  newsprint  rationing 
until  about  1945,  and  no  addi- 
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tional  papers  were  able  to  take 
on  the  supplement.  Despite  the 
restriction,  its  metropolitan 
market  readership  reached  six 
million  by  1942.  This  Week 
climbed  to  eighth  place  among 
all  magazines  in  revenues  and 
claimed  the  greatest  dollar  in¬ 
crease  of  any  national  maga¬ 
zine. 

Editorial  ronlent  changed 

At  the  same  time,  a  shift  in 
editorial  policy  came  into  ef¬ 
fect.  This  Week’s  early  content 
had  been  geared  toward  enter¬ 
tainment,  containing  a  backbone 
of  fiction  with  contributions 
from  such  writers  as  Pearl 
Buck,  Sinclair  Lewis  and  Erie 
Stanley  Gardner.  But,  wartime 
made  entertainment  secondary, 
and  This  Week  shifted  its  edi¬ 
torial  weight  to  news-oriented 
commentary. 

What  became  significant  about 
This  Week,  said  its  former  edi¬ 
tor,  William  Nichols,  is  its  char¬ 
acter  as  a  “newspaper  magazine 
— a  mutual  venture  distributed 
with  the  great  metropolitan 
newspapers.  It  went  out  with 
their  Sunday  and  weekend  edi¬ 
tions,  not  as  an  alien  supple¬ 
ment,  but  as  an  integral,  num¬ 
bered  section,  with  the  paper’s 
logotype  displayed  on  the 
cover.” 

By  1951,  28  papers  were  dis¬ 
tributing  This  Week  to  more 
than  10  million  readers.  Eight 
years  later,  42  papers  were 
bringing  full  color,  combined 
with  nationally-edited  content 
to  more  than  13  million.  Adver¬ 
tising  cost  $50,150  for  a  single 
full-color  page — the  highest  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  in  terms  of  dol¬ 
lars;  the  lowest  when  trans¬ 
lated  into  cost  per  thousand 
i-eaders. 

By  1960,  its  quarter-century 
milestone,  .some  200  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  were  investing  more 
than  $42  million  a  year  in  the 
supplement. 

Its  biggest  advertisers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  marketing  vp  Alan 
Baker,  were  food  products; 
mail-order;  services,  such  as 
home-.study  plans;  automobiles; 
and  tobacco. 

Downside  pressure 

This  Week’s  former  president, 
Ben  Wright,  recalled  that  in 
1961,  its  food  advertising  reve¬ 
nues  were  $21  million,  second 
only  to  Life  magazine’s. 

But,  This  Week  began  feel¬ 
ing  downside  pressure  in  the 


late  1950s.  By  that  time,  said 
Baker,  there  were  fewer  papers 
in  the  major  markets  to  which 
the  supplement  was  so  heavily 
committed.  And  those  papers  no 
longer  felt  a  need  for  the  com¬ 
petitive  edge  offered  by  This 
Week. 

Speculators  now  suggest  that 
had  the  supplement  moved 
heavily  into  smaller  markets 
during  those  years,  perhaps  the 
end  could  have  been  avoided. 

By  1963,  when  the  supple¬ 
ment’s  circulation  hit  its  all- 
time  high  of  14.6  million,  only 
538  pages  of  advertising  had 
been  sold.  That  year  was  the 
turning  point. 

The  announcement  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  with  circulation 
of  more  than  a  million,  that  it 
would  discontinue  distribution 
of  This  Week  was  followed  by 
similar  action  by  the  Denver 
Post,  the  Omaha  World-Herald 
and  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle.  The  reason,  Wright  ex¬ 
plained,  was  that  many  metro 
papers  were  starting  their  own 
magazines  and  were  hoping  to 
attract  the  same  advertisers 
that  had  been  keeping  This 
Week  alive. 

The  move  toward  regionalized 
media  had  begun  to  take  hold. 
The  main  reason  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times’  withdrawal  was 
told  at  the  time  by  its  general 
manager,  Robert  Nelson,  who 
said  the  newspaper’s  executives 
believed  a  national  supplement 
could  not  provide  editorial  con¬ 
tent  for  the  different  locales  in 
which  it  is  distributed.  Items 
such  as  food  and  fashion  cover¬ 
age,  which  can  be  developed  in 
the  paper’s  locally-produced 
supplement,  are  often  duplicated 
in  a  national  magazine,  he  said. 

Diversion  lo  television 

More  significantly,  Wright 
.said  in  the  interview  with  E&P 
this  week,  food  and  package- 
goods  companies,  together  with 
drugs  and  cosmetics  manufac¬ 
turers,  had  begun  to  jump  on 
the  tv  bandwagon.  They  dropped 
their  supplement  schedules,  he 
said,  and  moved  almost  all  of 
their  budgets  into  television. 

The  diversion  of  dollars  to  tv 
was  also  regional,  explained 
.\lan  Baker.  To  hit  local  mar¬ 
kets  with  the  new  visual  medi¬ 
um,  This  Week’s  oldest  adver¬ 
tisers  began  to  buy  out  spot  tv. 
Networks,  he  said,  did  not  bene¬ 
fit. 

This  Week  management  tried 
to  stave  off  the  lo.ss  of  ad  dollars 
with  a  )»lan  offering  advertis- 
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ing  buys  in  five  different  re¬ 
gions,  as  well  as  the  total  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  of  43  pajiers. 
The  plan  was  in  the  making 
four  years  and  finally  took  ef¬ 
fect  in  1963  after  consider.ible 
pressure  from  advertisers,  ])ar- 
ticularly  the  food  industry,  to 
regionalize. 

Low  cost-per-lliuusand 

Commenting  on  the  plan  at 
the  time,  Ben  Wright  .said, 
“magazines  were  the  first  to 
stem  their  decline  in  linage, 
which  started  with  tv  competi¬ 
tion  in  1957,  by  offering  region¬ 
al  buys,”  The  ad  rate  offered 
was  a  cost-per-thousand  of 
$4.44,  less  than  half  that  of 
most  comparable  magazines. 

The  plan,  said  This  Week’s 
present  publisher,  Fred  Staple- 
ford,  helped  boost  linage  some¬ 
what.  But,  by  1964,  costs  began 
exceeding  advertising  revenues, 
and  the  distributing  papers, 
many  of  whom  no  longer  felt 
the  need  for  This  Week  as  a 
circulation  builder,  were  faced 
with  out-of-pocket  costs  to  carry 
the  supplement. 

The  regionalized  plan  was 
apparently  too  late,  and  year- 
end  figures  were  staggering.  In 
1965,  all  three  syndicated  sup¬ 
plements  reported  total  reve¬ 
nues  at  $43  million,  with  This 
Week  totaling  $18  million,  down 
10  percent  from  the  previous 
year.  Just  five  years  before,  ad¬ 
vertisers  had  put  $42  million 
into  This  Week  alone. 

Adman’s  apprai>>al 

From  the  agency  standpoint, 
supplements  are  generally  con¬ 
sidered  a  very  efficient  buy. 
Herb  Maneloveg,  who  has  been 
media  director  and  now  market¬ 
ing  strategy  head  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  said 
the  story  of  This  Week  is  not 
typical  of  the  supplements.  “It 
shouldn’t  have  failed,”  he  said. 

Generally  speaking,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  the  economic  situation 
in  the  country  determines  the 
strength  of  this  medium.  While 
the  country  was  in  its  peak  of 
prosperity,  during  the  past  few 
years,  supplements  had  a  bad 
period.  But,  now,  with  a  tight 
money  situation,  advertisers 
concentrate  on  major  markets, 
and  supplements  will  do  better. 

The  cause  of  This  Week’s 
failure,  he  feels,  is  “in<iecision 
in  its  selling  to  both  earners 
and  customers.”  “We’re  bad  peo¬ 
ple,  we  agency  people,”  he 
quipped,  “but  we  can  be  -old 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Survey  finds  circulation  problem 
in  black  community  is  escalating 


American  newspapers  are  confronted  with  a  rapidly  es¬ 
calating  problem  of  circulating  in  black  neighborhoods  at 
the  same  time  an  awareness  of  their  responsibilities  dictates 
increased  efforts  to  make  their  newspapers  available  to  resi¬ 
dents  of  those  areas. 

Many  newspapers  have  found  one  solution  to  the  problem 
is  the  black  himself,  who,  knowing  his  neighborhood  and  his 
people,  is  most  successful  in  supervising  the  distribution  of 
newspapers  there. 

The  traditional  “little  merchant”  (boy  carriers)  concept 
has  fallen  victim  of  violent  times  in  many  cities  and  the 
result  has  been  the  growing  use  of  adult  carriers  at  greatly 
increased  costs  to  the  newspaper. 

Low  income,  family  instability  and  high  mobility  of  the 
black  neighborhoods’  residents  and  the  resultant  difficulty  in 
collecting  carrier  accounts  are  the  root  causes  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  From  those  elements  flow  in  disastrous  sequence  car¬ 
rier  turnover  up  to  460  per  cent  annually,  fragmentation 
of  carrier  routes  and  districts,  necessity  of  special  discounts, 
rates  and  bonuses  to  carriers  and  supervisors,  and  a  growing 
incidence  of  robbery  of  carriers. 

Newspaper  management  reaction  to  the  mounting  prob¬ 
lem  has  ranged  from  consideration  of  abandonment  of  cir¬ 
culation  efforts  in  low  income  areas  to  firm  resolution  that 
circulation  continue  there  despite  the  greater  costs.  The 
latter  resolve  has  resulted  in  many  ingenious  plans  to  cope 
with  the  situation. 

*  *  * 


the  newspapers  said  they  had  Detroit  Free  Press:  They  sug- 
discussed  the  problems  with  res-  gest  paid-in-advance  system, 
idents  of  the  areas,  but  few  but  this  does  not  work, 
heard  any  meaningful  sugges-  Seattle  Times:  Several  ghet- 
tions.  A  minority,  however,  not-  to-area  organizations  are  pro- 
ed  some  help  in  obtaining  names  viding  us  names  of  qualified  in- 
of  prospective  employes  and  aid  dividuals  to  be  used  as  adult 
in  enlisting  sympathy  for  the  dealers  in  these  neighborhoods, 
carriers,  particularly  as  relat-  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette:  Use 
ed  to  their  collection  problems,  black  supervisors  and  district 

Following  is  a  listing  of  the  men. 
questions  with  statistical  break-  AVw  York  Daily  Xeu's:  In¬ 
down  and  pertinent  answers  to  crease  editorial  coverage  and 
those  requiring  essay-type  an-  broaden  the  wholesale  distri- 
swers:  bution  system. 

Q.  Does  your  city  have  pre-  Louisville  Courier  Journal 
dominately  black  neighborhoods  and  Times:  No  concrete  sug- 
or  any  others  that  could  be  gestions,  but  meetings  help  to 
called  ghetto  areas?  A.  Yes  57,  enlist  their  cooperation, 
no  1,  no  answer  2.  Raleigh  News  &  Observer: 

Q.  Do  you  maintain  circula-  They  suggest  laxer  business 
tion  there?  A.  Yes  58,  no  an-  methods,  want  collections  left  to 
swer  1,  “very  little”  1.  them,  say  they  can  handle  the 

An  afternoon  newspaper  an-  situation  lietter  on  their  own 
swering  “very  little”  says  blacks  terms. 

traditionally  buy  a  morning  The  Oregonian  (Portland, 
newspaper  and  circulation  Ore.) :  Adult  delivery, 
drives  have  failed  to  produce  Hartford  Courant :  They  tell 


APME  report 

Those  are  key  findings  in  a 
survey  of  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  by  the  Black 
News  Committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors. 
Th-:  survey  concerned  itself 
chiefly  with  circulation  prob¬ 
lems  in  black  and  low  income 
neighborhoods,  but  answers 
touched  upon  related  problems 
in  other  newspaper  depart¬ 
ments. 

Of  97  newspapers  that  re¬ 
ceived  the  questionnaire,  60  with 
combined  circulation  of  16,811,- 
392  answered  the  questions 
posed  by  the  committee,  of 
which  Dallas  Higbe,  executive 
editor  of  the  Charleston  (W. 
Va.)  Gazette  is  chairman. 

The  response  represented 
newspapers  in  cities  with  a 
total  population  of  56,612,809. 
Poi)ulation  of  the  areas  perti¬ 
nent  to  the  survey — the  black 
neighborhoods  —  totaled  about 
7,000,000. 

In  most  instances  the  ques¬ 
tions  were  answered  by  circula¬ 
tion  directors.  A  small  portion 
of  the  queries  concerned  news 
department  attitudes  and  prac¬ 
tices  regarding  black  neighbor¬ 
hoods  and  were  answered  by 
managing  editors. 

Most  circulation  directors  re¬ 
ported  the  black  neighborhood 
problem  was  of  critical  propor¬ 
tion  but  only  one  said  his  new'S- 
paper  did  not  maintain  circula¬ 
tion  there  and  a  handful  con¬ 
fessed  they  fought  a  holding 


reach  potential  subscribers. 

On  the  question  of  public  re¬ 
sponsibility,  48  of  the  respond¬ 
ing  newspapers  expressed  con¬ 
viction  that  the  obligation  to 
provide  service  to  the  areas  goes 
i)eyond  purely  business  consid¬ 
erations.-  As  one  put  it,  “These 
areas  need  daily  papers  urgent¬ 
ly — as  an  education  and  infor¬ 
mation  source.”  Another  said, 
“The  more  informed  the  peo¬ 
ple  are,  the  better  citizens  they 
become.” 

Many  examples  of  enthusias¬ 
tic  use  of  blacks  in  supervisory 
positions  overshadowed  a  few 
less-than-successful  attempts  to 
utilize  the  residents  of  the  low 
income  neighborhoods  in  dis¬ 
tribution  jobs.  At  least  one 
agency  operation,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Nashville  Banner  and 
Tennessean,  has  been  using 
blacks  to  direct  some  circulation 
divisions  for  almost  40  years — 
starting  25  years  prior  to  the 
1954  Supreme  Court  decision 
which  opened  the  civil  rights 
floodgate.  The  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin  has  34  Negro  branch  man¬ 
agers  directing  1,500  carrier 
boys.  The  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
has  employed  a  black  for  three- 
and-a-half  years  as  city  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  plus  others  as 
district  managers,  and  considers 
black  carrier  boys  the  bulwark 
of  its  delivery  system. 

The  lack  of  effective  dialogue 
between  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  and  residents  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhoods  was  evident  in  many 


results. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  other 
effort  to  reach  potential  sub¬ 
scribers  there?  A.  Yes  49,  no 
5,  no  answer  6. 

Q.  Other  than  for  purely 
business  reasons,  do  you  think 
newspapers  have  any  obliga¬ 
tion  to  attempt  circulation  in 
those  areas  simply  to  insure 
that  all  have  equal  opportunity 
to  receive  the  paper?  A.  Yes 
48,  no  10,  in  doubt  1,  no  an¬ 
swer  1. 

Comments: 

Dayton  Daily  Neu's:  Not  all 
these  low'  income  people  are 
kooks.  Many  are  fine  people,  un¬ 
fortunate  perhaps,  but  honest. 
The  daily  newspaper  is  one  w’ay 
they  can  escape  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  from  their  misery. 

The  Oak  Ridger  (Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.) :  Most  assuredly  news¬ 
papers  have  an  obligation  to  of¬ 
fer  equal  service  to  all  areas  of 
their  city. 

Buffalo  Evening  News:  For  a 
better  informed  community. 

Q.  Have  you  discussed  the 
problems  with  residents  of  the 
areas  where  circulation  is  dif¬ 
ficult?  A.  Yes  39,  no  18,  no 
answer  3. 

Q.  What  suggestions,  if  any, 
have  they  offered  to  overcome 
the  problems? 

A.  Philadelphia  Bulletin: 
They  suggested  more  emphasis 
on  Negro  achievements. 

Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times:  The 
good  customers  in  these  areas 
suggests  you  not  deal  with  bad 
payers  and  trouble  makers 


us  their  problems,  but  offer  little 
in  way  of  solution  to  our  prob¬ 
lem. 

Q.  If  you  have  had  any  meas¬ 
ure  of  success  in  overcoming 
these  delivery  problems,  please 
discuss  in  detail. 

A.  Charleston  (S.C.)  Evening 
Post:  By  employing  Negro 
school  teachers  on  a  part-time 
basis  as  supervisors. 

Cincinnati  Enquirer:  Delivery 
only  to  those  who  pay  as  billed, 
variable  collection  methods  to 
fit  needs.  NO  PAY  ...  NO 
PAPER. 

Arizona  Republic  (Phoenix, 
J^riz.):  Conversion  to  adults  in 
much  of  the  area.  It  has  re¬ 
solved  one  problem  but  created 
another — greater  cost. 

Chicago  Daily  News:  We 
have  set  up  Gale  Sayers  Agen¬ 
cies  and  calf  the  boys  Gale  Say¬ 
ers  Carrier  Boys. 

Atlanta  Journal  and  Consti¬ 
tution:  Last  price  increase  went 
almost  completely  into  higher 
profit  margin  for  carriers. 

Richmond  Times  -  Dispatch 
and  Neivs  Leader:  We  have 
tried  to  use  Negroes  as  man¬ 
agers  and  had  very  little  suc¬ 
cess,  as  there  seems  to  be  a  lack 
of  respect.  To  make  these  jobs 
attractive  to  our  experienced 
white  managers  w’e  classify 
these  territories  as  premium 
pay  territories.  It  works  fine. 

Baltimore  Sun:  We  have  es¬ 
tablished  several  large  areas 
that  are  served  from  a  car, 
much  like  a  motor  route.  Most 


action  and  planned  no  effort  to  of  the  reports.  Thirty-nine  of  (heavy  drinkers,  etc.) 
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subscribers  pay  in  advance  for 
this  service. 

Denver  Post:  Chan^d  from 
carrier  boys  in  October  of  1967 
to  adult  carriers,  usin^  runners. 
Circulation  continues  to  decline 
and  carrier  turnover  is  still 
hiRb. 

Philadelphia  Bulletin:  Pro¬ 
vides  Nepro  branch  managers 
where  Negro  residents  predom¬ 
inate.  In  some  areas,  both  Ne¬ 
gro  and  white  boys  deliver  from 
the  same  branch,  but  the  man¬ 
ager  is  usually  of  the  color 
which  has  majority  circulation 
in  his  area. 

Raleigh  Xews  &  Observer: 
Situation  deteriorating  daily. 
CM  says  he’s  fighting  to  hold 
on,  much  less  make  progress. 

The  Oregonian:  Adult  deliv¬ 
ery  helped  solve  our  problem, 
plus  the  fact  we  initiated  mail 
hilling  which  was  successful. 

Sales  in  stores 

Q.  In  lieu  of  home  delivery, 
(a)  could  neighborhood  mer¬ 
chants  be  persuaded  to  stock 
newspapers  on  a  return  basis, 
or  (b)  is  this  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion?  A.  (a)  Yes  ‘18,  no  16,  no 
answer  6;  (b)  Yes  0,  no  38, 
no  answer  22. 

Q.  Any  experience  attempting 
this?  A.  Yes  43,  no  11,  no  an¬ 
swer  6. 

Hartford  Courant:  The  pa¬ 
pers  must  be  delivered  while 
the  store  is  open,  otherwise 
thievery  is  rampant. 

Seattle  Times:  We  have  home 
delivery  in  these  neighborhoods, 
however,  papers  in  racks  are 
stolen  quite  often  and  racks  de¬ 
stroyed. 

Milu'atikee  Jou mal/ Sentinel : 
We  supply  everyone  who  will 
handle  papers,  but  ghetto  busi¬ 
ness  places  are  declining  and 
outlets  becoming  scarce. 

Birmingham  Xews:  Home  de¬ 
livery  stressed.  Single  copies 
available  in  heavy  traffic  areas. 

Shreveport  (La.)  Times:  Our 
policy  is  no  returns  on  dealer 
accounts. 

Huntsville  Times:  Racks  are 
located  in  shopping  areas  and 
neighborhood  stores.  Also  route 
carriers  are  encouraged  to  sell 
.single  copies,  returning  their 
unsold  copies  at  end  of  each 
week  for  refunds. 

Q.  Have  you  had  carriers 
robl)ed  in  those  problem  areas? 
A.  Yes  52,  no  8. 

Q.  Have  you  stopped  or  cur¬ 
tailed  circulation  there  as  a  re¬ 
sult.  A.  No  57,  yes  3. 

Q.  What  are  you  doing  to  pro¬ 
tect  carriers  there,  especially  on 
collection  days? 

.•\.  Philadelphia  Bulletin:  Bul¬ 


letin  has  a  division  manager  di¬ 
rectly  in  charge  of  Negro  and 
some  integrated  areas.  He  keeps 
close  touch  with  police.  Hold¬ 
ups  are  few’,  but  when  they  oc¬ 
cur  we  insist  police  act.  As  a 
result,  the  gangs  have  spread 
word  to  leave  Bulletin  boys 
alone. 

South  Bend  Tribune:  In  es¬ 
pecially  bad  areas  we  send  the 
adult  district  man  with  the  boy. 

Richmond  Times-Dispatch : 
We  encourage  youngsters  not  to 
collect  after  dark,  not  to  wear 
change  purses,  not  to  flash  their 
money  around  and  to  keep  their 
collection  binders  concealed  ex¬ 
cept  when  making  a  collection. 

Milwaukee  Journal/ Sentinel: 
Advise  them  to  collect  only  in 
daytime  hours,  take  along  a 
friend  if  possible,  don’t  carry 
too  much  money,  stay  on  main 
thoroughfares.  College  age  “col¬ 
lectors”  are  hired  to  work  with 
carrier  boys  on  collection  prob¬ 
lems.  Any  boy  who  reports  un¬ 
collected  customers  is  given  im¬ 
mediate  assistance  by  one  of  the 
collectors. 

Los  Angeles  Times:  Using 
primarily  adults  who  collect 
during  daylight  hours. 

Oregonian:  Initiated  mail 
billing. 

Huntsville  Times:  The  police 
have  regular  patrols  in  our 
areas.  Black  carriers  are  used 
for  black  areas.  Money  is  picked 
up  weekly  from  carriers.  We 
help  w’ith  problem  customers. 

Collection  in  daylight 

Buffalo  Evening  Xews:  Police 
patrol  the  areas  at  delivery  time 
and  carriers  are  advised  to  col¬ 
lect  only  in  daylight  hours. 

Akron  Beacon  Journal:  Tre¬ 
mendous  cooperation  with  ju¬ 
venile  police  and  juvenile  court 
for  past  20  years. 

Birmingham  Xews:  Safety  of 
carriers  no  problem  in  Negro 
neighborhoods. 

Tampa  Tribune,’.  Freciuent  re¬ 
porting  by  carriers  to  supervis¬ 
ors  with  collections. 

Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger- 
Star  (Xorfolk,  Va):  We  change 
our  collection  schedule  frequent¬ 
ly,  offer  rewards  and  collect  at 
the  carrier’s  home. 

Dallas  Morning  Xews:  Ask 
each  contractor  to  be  in  the  area 
when  carriers  are  collecting. 

Charleston  Evening  Post: 
Nothing  now  —  supervisor 
trailed  carrier  at  one  time. 

Washington  Post:  Collect 
during  daylight  hours  only.  Re¬ 
imburse  for  loss  on  a  proven 
robbery. 

Detroit  F’ree  Press:  Working 
with  police  and  local  business¬ 
men  in  programs  to  aw’ard  car¬ 
riers  and  to  advise  them  of  the 
safeguards  to  be  taken  to  avoid 
being  mugged  or  robbed.  Asking 
police  to  I)e  on  lookout  for  car¬ 


riers;  getting  citizens  to  watch 
carrier  until  he  gets  to  next 
collection  stop. 

Xew  York  Daily  News:  For 
drivers  have  had  special  police 
protection  and  tailmen;  not  ap¬ 
plicable  to  home  delivery  car¬ 
riers. 

Q.  What  is  the  percentage 
rate  of  carrier  turnover  in 
problem  areas?  A.  From  20  per 
cent  to  460  per  cent. 

Q.  Up  or  down  from  last 
year?  A.  Up  18,  down  8,  same 
30,  no  answer  4. 

Q.  Are  districts  there  small¬ 
er?  A.  Yes  45,  no  8,  no  an.swer 
7. 

Q.  Have  you  tried  direct  of¬ 
fice  collections  by  U.  S.  Mail? 
A.  Yes  13,  no  46,  no  answer 
1. 

Q.  Have  you  tried  adult  car¬ 
riers?  A.  Ves  32,  no  23,  no 
answer  5. 

Q.  Have  you  tried  later  de¬ 
livery  «leadlines  on  AMs  in 
problem  areas?  A.  No.  41,  yes 
7,  no  answer  12. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  carriers  haz¬ 
ard  bonuses  in  those  areas?  A. 
Yes  10,  no  49,  no  answer  1. 

News  coverage 

Q.  Does  your  newspaper  at¬ 
tempt  to  cover  news  of  those 
neighborhoods? 

A.  Yes  58,  no  2. 

Philadelphia  Bulletin:  We 
have  four  Negro  reporters.  The 
managing  editor  meets  regular¬ 
ly  with  leaders  of  Negro  groups 
and  organizations  for  informal 
discussion  of  issues,  grievances, 
plans,  etc. 

Detroit  Free  Press:  Society 
news,  in  depth  economic  report¬ 
ing,  urban  renewal  stories.  Both 
black  and  white  reporters,  some 
trained  in  urban  and  ethnic  so¬ 
ciology. 

The  Oak  Ridger:  Through 
both  regular  and  special  efforts 
and  correspondents. 

Charlotte  Observer:  We  do 
not  run  “black  news”  as  .such, 
but  we  have  decidedly  increased 
our  coverage  of  Negro  groups, 
individuals  and  activities  which 
we  judge  to  be  of  general  in¬ 
terest. 

Arizona  Republic:  We  staff 
Negro  events  from  both  the 
cityside  and  women’s  staff.  And 
we  look  for  good  .stories  show¬ 
ing  Negroes  in  ordinary  positive 
situations. 

St.  Petersburg  Times:  We’re 
thinking  of  opening  a  ghetto 
bureau  staff  by  two  hot  young 
reporters,  one  black  and  one 
white. 

Birmingham  Xews:  Reports 
on  obits,  engagements,  wed¬ 
dings,  organization  meetings, 
civic  projects,  PTA,  etc.,  in 
those  areas. 

Omaha  W orld-H eraUl :  If  Ne¬ 
gro  reporters  are  on  our  staff 
(we  have  had  none  for  four 


months)  we  ask  these  report  rs 
to  submit  neighborhood  sto'ies 
regularly.  In  addition,  one  .••e- 
porter  assigned  full-time  to 
ghetto  and  civil  rights. 

Los  Angeles  Times:  In  ihe 
context  of  general  news  inter. -st. 
A  major  metropolitan  news-  >a- 
per  cannot,  of  course,  give  A  'lY 
one  area  extensive,  purely  com¬ 
munity  news  coverage. 

Washington  Post:  Has  m.iny 
Negro  editorial  employes  vho, 
we  hope,  have  a  special  sensitiv¬ 
ity  of  areas  that  are  largely 
black.  We  specialize  on  rejiort- 
ing  the  problems  of  local  com¬ 
munities  in  some  depth,  be  tney 
black  or  white. 

Atlanta  Journal:  Primarily 
through  news  funnel^d  to  us  by 
community  agencies.  Supple¬ 
mented  by  spot  coverage  by  two 
Negro  reporters  on  our  staff. 

Q.  Do  you  promote  such 
coverage  (black  neighborhood 
news)?  A.  Yes  44,  no  14,  no 
answer  2. 

Q.  If  so,  how? 

A.  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette: 
Yes,  to  advertisers. 

Washington  Evening  Star: 
Only  in  the  sense  that  we  pre¬ 
sent  ourselves  as  a  complete 
newspaper. 

Chicago  Daily  News:  Some 
promotion  ads  in  news  media 
that  are  black  dominated. 

Philadelphia  Bulletin:  No,  we 
handle  promotion  in  all  areas 
the  same  way.  We  have  learned 
that  any  attempt  to  overem¬ 
phasize  such  coverage  is  re¬ 
sented  as  discriminatory. 

Milwaukee  Jou  mal/ Sentinel: 
Ads  in  paper,  ads  on  radio,  in¬ 
cluding  “soul  stations.” 

More  conlaetH  with  blark> 

Q.  Is  your  paper  planning  to 
alter  its  format  of  coverage  or 
display  of  black  news?  A.  No 
57,  yes  3. 

Q.  If  so,  how? 

A.  Detroit  Free  Press:  De¬ 
troit  is  becoming  more  and  more 
black  and  we  are  trying  to  stay 
on  top  of  it.  Our  top  five  editors 
know  w’ell  probably  98  per  cent 
of  black  leadership.  Accuracy 
and  fairness  in  coverage  has 
built  up  trust. 

Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune: 
Increase  contacts  in  area,  thus 
learning  more  of  what  is  tak¬ 
ing  place. 

The  Oak  Ridger:  We  have 
been  doing  this  primarily  by 
making  a  conscious  effort  to  get 
more  blacks  into  our  news  and 
to  give  them  prominent  disjday. 
Also  editorial  comment  frankly 
discusses  this  as  a  con.scious 
effort. 

Q.  Are  special  sections  for 
black  neighborhoods  practi'-al? 
A.  No  48,  yes  11,  no  answer 
1. 

Q.  Desirable?  A.  No  45,  .ves 
14,  no  answer  1. 
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Gap  between 
social  science 


journalism, 

deplored 


Washington 

Journalism,  printed  and  elec¬ 
tronic,  is  indicted  for  its  failure 
to  report  current  social  issues  in 
dei)th  and  to  keep  abreast  of 
social  science  knowledge  in  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  Special  Commission 
on  the  Social  Sciences  of  the 
National  Science  Board,  just  re¬ 
leased  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

But  the  absence  of  a  produc¬ 
tive  relationship  between  jour¬ 
nalists  and  social  scientists  is 
not  entirely  the  fault  of  the 
mass  media,  the  report  con¬ 
cedes.  The  Commission  suggests 
things  each  might  do  to 
strengthen  the  links  between 
social  science  and  journalism. 

“The  relationship  between 
journalism  and  the  social  sci¬ 
ences  has  never  been  close,”  the 
report  says.  “Rarely  do  jour¬ 
nalists,  for  instance,  make  more 
than  spasmodic  use  of  available 
social  science  knowledge  when 
reporting  unrest. 

“A  school  controversy  may  be 
treated  as  an  education  story 
when  it  is  in  fact  rooted  in 
racial  discrimination  or  the  con¬ 
test  for  jobs.  Urban  riots  may 
be  reported  as  a  protest  or  un¬ 
employed  black  members  of  so¬ 
ciety,  when  in  fact  the  effective 
leadership  has  been  supplied  by 
th,  successful,  upwardly  mobile 
members  of  the  black  com¬ 
munity.  Individuals  with  high 
visibility  are  accepted  as  spokes¬ 
men  for  a  racial  or  religious 
group  when  they  may  represent 
only  themselves  or  a  very  tiny 
minority — a  fact  which  adequate 
sampling  of  social  science  pro¬ 
cedures  would  readily  demon¬ 
strate.” 

Esoteric  lerminologieN 

But  turning  over  the  coin,  the 
report  says  that  “responsibility 
for  the  present  lack  of  pro¬ 
ductive  relationships  cannot  be 
laid  entirely  at  the  door  of  the 
I  ress.  Increasing  specialization 
within  the  social  sciences  has 
led  to  the  growth  of  esoteric 
terminologies  that  are  often  in¬ 
comprehensible  to  the  reporter. 
Research  techniques  have  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  difficult  for 
the  layman  to  understand. 

“Many  social  scientists  dis¬ 
trust  the  press  because  of  its 
pa.st  inaccuracies,  and  refuse  to 
deal  with  reporters,  thereby  in¬ 
suring  that  inaccuracies  will 
multiply.  Most  are  so  unfamiliar 
with  the  news  media  as  institu¬ 
tions  that  they  are  unable  to 
understand  the  requirements 
and  pressures  to  which  the  jour¬ 
nalist  is  subjected.” 


Efforts  which  universities, 
foundations  and  the  news  in¬ 
dustry  have  made  to  foster  com¬ 
munications  between  journalists 
and  scientists  have  fallen  short 
of  meeting  the  need,  the  report 
asserts.  The  Commission  urges 
that  the  media  give  greater  sup¬ 
port  to  fellowship  programs  and 
other  mechanisms  through 
which  journalists  can  keep 
abreast  of  social  science  knowl¬ 
edge.  Journalism  schools,  the 


Commission  suggests,  might 
join  with  social  science  depart¬ 
ments  in  giving  one-term 
courses  or  workshops  in  “jour¬ 
nalism  for  social  scientists”. 

As  for  scientific  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  Commission  l^lieves 
that  they  can  contribute  by  or¬ 
ganizing  at  each  annual  meeting 
one  session  oriented  toward  the 
press  and  the  general  public. 

“In  view  of  the  accelerating 
rate  of  social  change  and  the 
growing  complexity  of  our  so¬ 
ciety,”  the  Commission  de¬ 
clares,  “the  links  between  so¬ 
cial  science  and  journalism 
must  be  strengthened  and  in¬ 
creased.” 
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Memphis  State  class  gets  another  grant 


Memphis 

The  Reader’s  Digest  Founda¬ 
tion  has  awarded  a  $1,000  grant 
to  the  Memphis  State  University 
Department  of  Journalism  for 
use  by  advanced  students  in¬ 
volved  in  interpretative  report¬ 
ing.  L.  Dupre  Long,  assistant 
professor  of  journalism,  said 
this  is  the  third  consecutive 
year  the  Foundation  has  pre¬ 
sented  such  an  award  to  the 
University. 

“This  money  will  be  used 
strictly  for  travel  by  journalism 
students  doing  indepth  report¬ 
ing  assignments,”  Long  said. 
“These  students  will  not  be  in¬ 
volved  in  research  work,  but 


rather  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  visit  and  interview  authorities 
on  those  subjects  we  think  need 
studsdng.” 

The  news  articles  which  are 
produced  as  a  result  of  the 
travel  assignments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Memphis  States¬ 
man,  a  laboratory  newspaper  of 
the  Memphis  State  Journalism 
Department.  Past  reporting 
topics  have  dealt  with  air  pollu¬ 
tion,  rehabilitation  of  juvenile 
offenders  and  judicial  reform  in 
Tennessee. 

The  department  received  a 
similar  award  this  summer — its 
second  in  two  years — from  the 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation. 


Los  Angeles  Times 
reporter  receives 
top  writing  prize 


Washington 

Dave  Smith  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  and  John  Sharnik 
and  Harry  Morgan  of  CBS 
News  are  the  winners  of  the 
American  Psychological  Foun¬ 
dation’s  National  Media  Awards. 

Smith  will  receive  a  $1,000 
prize  for  his  in-depth  study  of 
multiple  killer  Benny  Smith  en¬ 
titled  “Dark  Valley  of  a  Boy’s 
Mind,”  which  appeared  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  on  April  15, 
1968. 

Sharnik  and  Morgan  will 
.share  a  $1,000  prize  for  two  tele¬ 
vision  documentaries  —  “The 
Farthest  Frontier,”  aired  on 
January  31,  1967,  and  “LSD: 
The  Spring  Grove  Experiment,” 
aired  on  May  17,  1966. 

The  awards  are  for  excellence 
in  the  popularization  of  psy¬ 
chology  by  the  communications 
media. 

Special  recognition  goes  to 
Time  magazine  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  its  “Behavior”  sec¬ 
tion,  edited  by  John  Elson. 

Honorable  mentions  go  to: 

Robert  Conn,  assistant  city- 
editor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer,  for  articles  on  epi¬ 
lepsy  and  on  a  school  for  emo¬ 
tionally  disturbed  children. 

David  Perlman,  science  editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
for  an  article  entitled  “The 
Search  for  the  Memory  Mole¬ 
cule,”  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine. 

Alton  L.  Blakeslee,  science 
writer  for  the  Associated  Press, 
for  a  series  of  articles  on  drug 
abuse. 

Frank  Field,  science  editor  of 
•WNBC-TV,  New  York,  for  “Re¬ 
search  Project,”  a  series  of  in- 
depth  reports  on  a  wide  range 
of  research  programs  in  psy¬ 
chology. 

WSM-TV,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
for  “The  Cumberland  House,”  a 
program  about  a  school  devoted 
to  the  training  and  treatment  of 
emotionally  disturbed  children. 


Newhouse  firm  buys 
Madison  Ave.  building 

Conde  Nast  Publications  Inc., 
an  S.  1.  Newhouse  enterprise,  is 
purchasing  the  23-story  office 
building  at  350  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  and  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  building  on  East  45th  Street 
from  Borden  Inc.  The  success¬ 
ful  bid  for  buildings  and  land 
was  in  excess  of  $20  million. 
Borden  will  lease  back  the  prop¬ 
erty  it  has  occupied  since  1922 
for  a  period  up  to  five  years. 
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news-peopli! 


Three  new  editorial 
positions  are  filled 

Jackson,  Mich. 

Realignment  of  the  Citizen 
Patriot  news  department  man¬ 
agement  included  creation  of 
three  new  positions. 

Herbert  W.  Spendlove,  editor, 
said  the  positions  of  editorial 
page  editor,  managing  editor 
and  Sunday  editor  had  been 
created  “as  another  step  in  our 
executive  development  pro¬ 
gram.” 

Harley  B.  Grimsley,  editorial 
page  director,  was  named  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor;  Thomas  A. 
Riordan,  photo  editor,  becomes 
managing  editor,  and  Raymond 
Dennis,  news  editor,  was 
named  Sunday  editor. 

Hillis  A.  Johnson,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  was  named  new’s  editor, 
succeeding  Dennis,  and  Louis  A. 
Arkles,  editorial  writer,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Johnson  as  city  editor. 

Grimsley  joined  the  Citizen 
Patriot  staff  in  1958  after  three 
years  as  chief  editorial  w’riter 
for  the  Jamestown  (N.Y.)  Post- 
Joumol.  He  also  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Garden  City 
( Kans. )  Telegram. 

Riordan  formerly  worked  for 
the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press  as  a 
reporter  and  edited  and  pub¬ 
lished  weekly  newspapers  in 
Ohio  and  Michigan. 

Arkles  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Detroit  Times  and  w’orked  in 
public  relations  before  joining 
the  Jackson  paper  five  years 
ago. 

Dennis  was  managing  editor 
of  the  Marshall  (Mich.)  Chron¬ 
icle  before  joining  the  Citizen 
Patriot  in  1957,  and  Johnson 
worked  for  daily  papers  in  Iowa. 

• 

Australian  is  M.E. 
of  California  papers 

Hollywood,  Calif. 

George  A.  Gunston,  former 
newspaper  executive  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  editor-publisher  in 
Canada,  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Hollywood 
Citizen-News,  San  Fernando 
Valley  Times  and  21  associated 
newspapers. 

Gunston,  43,  went  to  work  on 
the  Citizen-News  about  four 
months  ago  as  an  assistant  to 
the  editor.  His  appointment  as 
managing  editor  was  announced 
by  Citizen-News  editor  Harold 
Hubbard  and  publisher  Phil 
Turner. 

Gunston  began  his  newspaper 
career  in  1944  as  a  copy  runner 
with  Mirror  Newspapers,  Ltd., 
in  Sydney,  Australia. 
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Nelson  Martin 


2  new  directors  named 
on  Boyd  family  paper 

New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

The  election  of  Walter  P. 
Nelson  and  Timothy  Martin  as 
directors  of  the  Home  News 
Publishing  Co.  was  announced 
by  Hugh  N.  Boyd,  president  of 
the  company,  and  publisher  of 
the  Home  News. 

Martin  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Kathleen  Boyd  Martin,  a 
sister  of  the  publisher,  and 
Edward  Martin  Jr.  of  Man¬ 
hattan.  Mrs.  Martin,  who  died 
in  January,  had  been  associated 
with  the  Home  News  since  1933. 

Fourth  generation 

Martin  is  the  fourth  getiera- 
tion  in  the  Boyd  family  to  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Home  News 
which  was  acquired  by  his 
great-grandfather,  Hugh  Boyd, 
10  months  after  it  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1879.  He  is  attending 
the  Herber  Berghof  Studio,  a 
drama  school  in  New  York  City. 

Nelson  has  been  with  the 
Home  News  for  21  years.  He 
joined  the  Home  News  in  1948 
as  an  advertising  salesman.  He 
was  on  leave  of  absence  from 
1951  to  19.53  to  serve  with  the 
Air  Force  in  Korea.  On  his  re¬ 
turn,  he  was  named  classified 
advertising  manager.  He  was 
promoted  to  retail  advertising 
manager  and  was  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  director  in  1958. 

• 

New  ME  shifts  6 

W'alnut  Creek,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Patricia  J.  Petrie  was 
advanced  to  city  editor  and 
Bruce  H.  Martin,  copy  editor, 
became  news  editor  in  a  series 
of  staff  changes  posted  by 
Richard  L.  Davis,  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  two  months  ago. 
Justin  Roberts,  former  editor, 
San  Carlos  (Calif.)  Enquirer, 
will  handle  special  projects  and 
features  with  Gary  M.  Silvas, 
business  editor;  Rick  Vogt,  as¬ 
signed  to  Concord  coverage,  and 
Dave  Goggins,  to  the  county 
news  bureau.  Woodrow  C.  Wells, 
formerly  with  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  has  taken  over  the 
Walnut  Creek  city  beat. 


Richard  W.  Sierk — appointed 
assistant  promotion  director  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

*  •  * 

William  W.  Sorrels,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal — 
received  a  master  of  arts  degree 
in  history  from  Memphis  State 
University. 

*  *  * 

Richard  G.  Remmes,  night 
city  editor  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald  Traveler — appointed  a 
part-time  lecturer  in  journalism 
at  Suffolk  University  in  Boston. 
»  *  * 

James  Seaver,  copy  editor  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Exam¬ 
iner,  received  a  bachelor  of 
science  in  law  degree  from 
Western  State  University. 

*  «  • 

Edward  H.  Nash  political  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Waukegan  (Ill.) 
Sun  since  1955 — appointed  po¬ 
litical  editor. 

*  *  * 

Craig  Stolze,  former  sports 
editor  for  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times  and  the  Sioux  Falls 
(S.  D.)  Argus-Leader — to  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  as  sports  columnist. 
*  *  * 

Charles  Stough,  copy  editor 
for  the  Son  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Light  and  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post — appointed  publisher’s  as¬ 
sistant  on  the  staff  of  Sage,  a 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  weekly. 

i|t  4c  * 

Leonard  D’Addario,  former 
circulation  director  of  the  New 
York  Daily  Column  and  the  New 
York  Knickerbocker  —  joined 
Altoona  (Pa.)  News  Agency  as 
general  manager. 

I  4>  ♦  * 

John  S.  Niblock,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Chicago  Heights 
(Ill.)  Star  and  the  City  Neivs 
Bureau  of  Chicago,  and  now 
public  information  assistant  for 
the  Southern  Regional  Educa¬ 
tion  Board,  Atlanta — appointed 
director  of  public  information 
services  for  the  Regional  Ed¬ 
ucation  Laboratory  for  the 
Carolinas  and  Virginia. 

*  *  * 

Lewis  P.  Fons,  former  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Norwich 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  Sun,  and  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  weekly  Photo  News 
in  Hamburg,  N.  Y.  —  named 
general  manager  of  Tioga  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Owego,  N.  Y. 
'*■  *  * 

Edward  F.  Crane,  retired 
editor  of  the  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press  —  honored  by  the 
Burlington  Eagles  Club  with  the 
“Hometown  Builder  Award”. 


KEN  LOCKERBY,  for  two  years  a 
qeneral  assignment  reporter  for 
the  West  Chester  (Pa.)  Daily 
Local  News,  has  been  elevated  to 
the  newly-created  position  of  tele¬ 
graph  and  make-up  editor.  A 
graduate  of  West  Chester  State 
College  and  a  former  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  copy  boy,  he  handies  all 
inside  pages  and  wire  copy. 

Edward  Chinnock,  formerly 
with  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune 
— to  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  general  assignment. 
Peter  Sobol  —  to  Hartford 
Times  northern  Connecticut 
bureau,  Enfield. 

*  *  * 

Louis  Thompson,  former  New 
Hampshire  newspaperman,  who 
joined  the  news  staff  at  Colby 
Junior  College  for  women  in 
New  London,  N.  H.  in  1967  as 
news  officer  and  college  photog¬ 
rapher  —  appointed  information 
director  and  campus  editor  at 
the  college. 

*  «  * 

Harry  C.  Slighter,  editor- 
columnist  and  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Dubuque  (la.)  Tel¬ 
egraph-Herald — retired  after  33 
years  with  the  newspaper. 

*  *  * 

Gerald  E.  McLaughlin  has 
resigned  as  associate  editor  of 
the  Vermont  Catholic  Tribune, 
which  he  joined  in  September, 
1967. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

John  Montague,  sports 
writer  for  Today,  Cocoa,  Fla.  — 
promoted  to  sports  editor,  re¬ 
placing  Jack  Flowers  —  to  the 
W.  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post  as 
sports  editor. 

♦  »  * 

Ward  Sheehan,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  —  to  the 
Hartford  Times  as  assistant  to 
financial  editor,  James  Mason. 
•  *  « 

Tom  Green — from  retail  ad 
manager  of  the  Merced  (Calif.) 
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in  the  news 


Su  i-Star  to  manager  of  the 
At  rater  Signal,  a  weekly  in  the 
Le.-her  grroup.  Doris  Fires  — 
from  education  editor  of  the 
Sun-Star  to  editor  of  the 
SiK’ial. 

*  *  * 

UON  Herta — from  assistant 
promotion  manager  of  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  to 
director  of  communications  for 
Keisey-Hayes  Co. 

*  *  * 

David  G.  Garfield,  marketing 
re.'iearch  analyst  for  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Xeu's — appointed  to  the 
new  post  of  supervisor  of 
marketing  research. 

*  *  « 

P'ERDINAND  MENDENHALL, 
editor  of  the  Van  Nuys  (Calif.) 
Seirs  received  the  Navy’s  Dist¬ 
inguished  Service  medal  and  an 
honorary  doctorate  from  the  Un¬ 
iversity  of  San  Fernando  Valley, 
and  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Knightly  Order  of  St.  Brigette, 
within  recent  weeks. 

m  *  * 

Wayne  Green  haw — returned 

to  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser  amusement  editor’s 

post  after  a  four-month  try  at 
television  in  Florida. 

«  *  * 

Jack  Schneider,  former 

sports  editor,  copy  editor  and 
rejorter  for  the  southern  In¬ 
diana  bureau  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 
Times — named  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Scott 
County  Journal  and  Scott 
County  Chronicle. 

*  *  * 

Philip  H.  Wertz,  managing 
editor  and  for  the  last  several 
years  editor  of  the  editorial 

page — retired  after  more  than 
40  years  with  the  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  Union-Star. 

*  *  « 

Louis  R.  Granger,  former 
maritime  writer  for  the  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  Evening  Sun,  and 
writer-editor  on  the  presenta¬ 

tions  staff  of  the  Naval  Ship 
Systems  Command,  Washington, 
—to  the  Panama  Canal  Com¬ 
pany  as  English  publications 
editor. 

• 

On  university  staff 

.  Providence,  R.  I. 

I  Curtis  B.  Norris,  editor  of 
I  the  Wareham  (Mass.)  Courier 
]  and  magazine  writer,  has  joined 
the  public  information  staff  at 
Brown  University  here.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  was  announced  by 
Janies  Calogero,  Brown’s  di¬ 
rector  of  public  information. 
Calogero  formerly  served  as  an 
editor  on  the  Associated  Press 
staif  in  Boston. 


Stewart  Dollahite 


Dollahite  suceeeds 
Stewart  in  Dallas 

The  retirement  of  Wylie 
Stewart,  Southwestern  manager 
of  the  General  Advertising  De¬ 
partment,  Dallas  office,  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
and  the  appointment  of  Harry 
Dollahite  as  his  successor 
has  been  announced  by  William 
McKenna,  Director.  The  ef¬ 
fective  date  is  October  1. 

Stewart  began  his  career  with 
Scripps-Howard  in  1926  as  a 
summer  employee  with  the 
Oklahoma  News  while  he  was 
a  student  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma.  He  has  been  a  full¬ 
time  employee  since  August, 
1928;  Southwestern  manager 
since  1946. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  will 
make  their  home  in  Des  Montes, 
Taos  County,  New  Mexico. 

Dollahite’s  career  started  with 
experience  as  a  carrier  for  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  in 
his  home  town  of  Amory,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  in  1940. 

After  Army  service  and 
studies  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  he  became  an  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  for  the  Memphis 
newspapers.  In  1955  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  manager.  General  Ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Houston  Press. 
Since  1960  Dollahite  has  served 
in  the  New  York  office  of 
Scripps-Howard. 

• 

Vincent  Wilber  heads 
AID  information  office 

Montpelier,  Vt. 

Vincent  P.  Wilber,  a  Vermont 
newspaper  man  and  recent  leg¬ 
islative  assistant  to  U.  S.  Sen. 
George  D.  Aiken  (R-Vt.),  has 
been  named  director  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  Agency  for  In¬ 
ternational  Development  in 
Washington. 

Wilber  began  his  newspaper 
work  on  the  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Daily  News  and  Rutland  (Vt.) 
Herald  and  later  was  a  Wa.sh- 
ington  correspondent  for  United 
Press  International  and  worked 
in  the  Paris  bureau  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Evening  Star. 
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Caiiiiett  sends  Geehaii 
to  California  paper 

San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

The  appointment  of  James 
Geehan,  editor  of  the  Courier- 
News  of  Plainfield,  New  Jersey, 
as  editor  of  the  Sun  Telegram 
here  was  announced  this  week. 

Geehan  succeeds  G.  David 
Ackley  who  was  promoted  to 
the  new  post  of  senior  vice- 
president  of  the  Sun  Company, 
Marv’in  W.  Reimer,  president 
and  general  manager,  an¬ 
nounced.  The  Sun  Telegram  and 
the  Courier-News  are  both 
members  of  the  Gannett  Group. 

Reimer  said  Ackley  would 
have  responsibilities  in  develop¬ 
ing  and  expanding  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  newspapers  and  the 
communities  served  by  the  Sun 
Telegram. 

Ackley  was  born  in  Ontario, 
California,  attended  high  school 
in  Pasadena  before  receiving 
his  AB  degree  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Redlands  in  1933.  He 
joined  the  Sun  Company  as  a 
reporter  during  his  junior  year. 
Geehan  has  served  the  Journal- 
Bulletin  at  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  as  reporter,  advertising 
salesman,  state  editor,  executive 
city  editor,  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  He  was  assistant  general 
manager  when  he  joined  the 
Plainfield  newspaper. 

Geehan  was  born  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  served  in  World  War 
II  with  the  Army  Air  Force 
and  graduated  from  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1948. 

• 

AP  in  Pakistan 

Appointment  of  Arnold  Zeitlin 
as  chief  of  bureau  for  a  new 
Associated  Press  bureau  in 
Pakistan  has  been  announced  by 
Wes  Gallagher,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  news  cooperative. 
Zeitlin,  37,  will  be  responsible 
for  operations  in  both  Pakistan 
and  Afghanistan.  A  native  of 
New  York,  Zeitlin  joined  the  AP 
in  1956  and  since  July  of  1966 
has  been  correspondent  in 
Lagos,  with  responsibility  for 
AP  affairs  in  Nigeria  and 
Ghana. 

• 

On  business  side 

Rochest™,  N.Y. 

The  following  appointments 
have  been  announced  at  the 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  and  the 
Times-Union:  Andrew  Kavulich, 
accounting  supervisor  for  both 
papers;  Dennis  Morgan,  adver¬ 
tising  dispatch  service  manager; 
John  Clingerman,  building  su¬ 
perintendent. 


BOB  SHOEMAKER  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  West  Chester  (Pa.) 
Daily  Local  News  as  a  general 
reporter.  He  was  a  reporter  for 
the  Coatesville  (Pa.)  Record  for 
two  years.  Shoemalier  will  also  co¬ 
ordinate  and  direct  the  activities 
of  the  newspaper's  correspondents. 
He  received  a  B.A.  in  English 
from  Lincoln  U.  in  1966. 

R.  D.  Mooney  in  Boston 
for  Lockwood  Greene 

H.  Morgan  Rogers,  president 
of  Lockwood  Greene  Engineers 
Inc.,  New  York,  announc^  that 
Rodney  D.  Mooney  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  chief  engineer  of  the 
Boston  office. 

Mooney  joined  the  firm’s  New 
York  headquarters  in  1966  as  a 
project  manager  for  the 
Graphic  Arts  Department.  He 
has  since  headed  design  and 
engineering  teams  on  projects 
for  the  New  York  Post,  the 
Oakland  Tribune  and  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer. 

Prior  to  joining  Lockwood 
Greene,  Mooney  was  a  project 
manager  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  o^  Technology’s  Lin¬ 
coln  Laboratory. 
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Minority  class 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


cion,  especially  if  it  is  associated 
with  the  ‘Establishment.’  ” 

355  applied 

To  attract  candidates  for  the 
fellowships,  more  than  2,000 
pieces  of  literature  were  distrib¬ 
uted  to  black  colleges,  schools 
of  journalism,  Job  Corps 
Centers,  black  oriented  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  newspapers,  400  black 
elected  officials  in  the  South  and 
prison  systems. 

Inquiries  and  applications 
came  from  355  persons.  In  six 
weeks  of  recruiting  from  April 
to  mid  May,  about  80  candidates 
completed  the  application  proc¬ 
ess.  Personal  interviews  and  a 
test  to  determine  applicants’ 
critical  thinking  and  their  ca¬ 
pacity  to  listen  were  adminis¬ 
tered. 

Recruiting  was  intentionally 
aimed  at  the  disadvantaged. 
Anybody  who  has  made  it  to 
college,  especially  in  Ivy  League 
college,  can  make  it  in  society, 
Adams  observed,  but  he  wanted 
people  who  “hadn’t  gone  to  col¬ 
lege,  poor  people,  people  who 
knew  the  street.  They  have 
enormous  talent.” 

But  some  of  them  needed 
special  aid.  Four  of  the  fellows 
had  to  be  taught  how  to  type 
and  one  required  training  to 
overcome  a  serious  grammatical 
problem.  He  has  been  assigned 
to  rewrite  the  lead  from  a  news 
service  story  as  many  times  as 
he  can  in  15  minutes.  Then  he 
does  “man  in  the  street”  inter¬ 
views  and  goes  to  a  library  for 
self  instruction  books  on 
language  skills.  Six  weeks  after 


FRANK  T.  ADAMS  JR.,  who 
helped  conceive  and  design  the 
Frederick  Douglass  Fellowships  in 
Journalism,  is  a  former  reporter 
and  journalism  teacher. 


Welford  McLellan,  24,  of  Baltimore  and  Mary  M.  Smith,  39,  of 
Richmond,  confer  on  a  story  written  as  part  of  their  training  in  the 
Frederick  Douglass  Fellowships  in  Journalism  program. 


he  started  the  program,  his  first 
story  was  published  in  the  Afro, 
.Adams  noted. 

Prison  records 

Two  of  the  fellows  have  prison 
records  and  one  was  paroled 
early  from  a  federal  prison  to 
enter  the  program,  Adams  said. 

By  selecting  applicants  from 
minority  groups  and  training 
them  to  write,  Adams  said  he 
has  seen  that  “some  of  the  most 
bitter  people,  some  of  the  most 
hostile,  some  who  were  ready  to 
pick  up  a  rifle  are  finding  an¬ 
other  way  to  express  themselves 
in  society.  They  know  you  can’t 
bum  an  idea  and  you  can’t  shoot 
it.  They  are  learning  how  to 
give  shape  and  substance  to 
ideas  and  are  emerging  out  of 
a  cocoon  of  hostility  that  this 
society  imposed  on  them.” 

Besides  training  the  fellows  in 
writing  and  “focusing  hard  on 
the  task  of  gathering  news,” 
Adams  is  hopeful  he  can 
“sharpen”  the  fellows’  “capac¬ 
ity  to  think  critically  about  so¬ 
ciety  and  ask  critical  questions 
of  people  who  run  society.” 

In  addition  to  recruiting  and 
training,  Adams  said  he  is  work¬ 
ing  with  what  he  calls  a  “self 
concept.”  “It  is  not  enough  to 
learn  how  to  do  stories,”  he  said. 
“The  most  important  thing  is 
what  is  the  relationship  of  a 
minority  group  person  in  this 
society  to  the  business  of  main¬ 
taining  what  freedom  of  the 
press  we  have?  What  one  finds 
is  a  greater  eagerness  to  make 
freedom  of  the  press  work 
among  these  people  because 
they  have  been  denied  freedom 
of  information  for  so  long.” 

Job  placement 

The  program’s  fourth  aim, 
“assisting  these  people  in  se¬ 
curing  jobs  they  w’ant  in  the 
communications  business”  will 
be  met  working  through  the 
New  York  City  Urban  Coali¬ 
tion  Minority  Skills  Bank,  the 
Newsmen’s  Job  Referral  Service 
in  San  Francisco  and  by  keeping 
a  file  of  requests  to  the  program 
for  personnel. 

For  most  of  the  fellow's,  the 
program  means  a  new  career  op¬ 
tion;  for  one,  it  means  a  new 
career  in  mid-life.  Welford  Mc¬ 
Lellan,  24,  of  Baltimore,  wras  a 
math  major  for  three  and  one 
half  years  at  Morgan  State 
College  before  he  w’as  drafted 
two  years  ago.  Envisioning  his 
role  as  a  mathematician  for  a 
computer  company,  McLellan 
could  see  himself  with  “a  blue 
shirt.  Ivy  League  tie,  a  Mustang 
and  an  efficiency  apartment.” 
Now  he  is  in  journalism  because 
of  a  desire  to  write. 

In  the  army,  McLellan  learned 
about  “different  issues”  and  “the 


service  created  a  lot  of  ani¬ 
mosity.  There  is  no  better  way 
to  get  it  out  than  writing,”  he 
explained. 

McLellan  would  go  into  any 
type  of  journalism  as  long  as  he 
can  “handle  facts  the  way  I 
want  to  handle  them.”  He 
wants  to  write  political  “news 
with  reference  to  how  it  relates 
to  the  black  man.”  McLellan 
would  rather  work  for  a  white 
daily  than  a  black  paper  be¬ 
cause  daily  publication  means 
“more  to  work  with.” 

Now  McLellan  wants  to  return 
to  college,  get  a  degree  in  po¬ 
litical  science  and  a  masters  de¬ 
gree  in  urban  society  and  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Mexican-American 

Ricardcf  Sanchez,  28,  of  El 
Paso,  Texas,  gave  up  a  full 
scholarship  to  attend  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  at  El  Paso  in 
the  fall  because  he  “felt  the 
need  for  communication.”  San¬ 
chez  has  always  been  a  writer, 
he  said,  and  has  written  poetry, 
essays  and  short  stories.  He  was 
research  director  in  El  Paso 
for  the  Mexican-American  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Honor,  Opportunity 
and  Service. 

“Mexican-Americans  are  one 
of  the  forgotten  Americans,” 
Sanchez  said.  “If  society  doesn’t 
become  aware,  it  is  in  for  a 
great  big  jolt,”  he  added. 

Ideally,  Sanchez  wants  to  be¬ 
come  a  foreigrn  correspondent  in 
Latin  America  then  start  his 
own  Mexican-American  paper. 
Like  some  of  the  others  in  the 
program,  Sanchez  has  “no  de¬ 
lusions  the  media  pay  a  hell  of 
a  lot.  My  eyes  are  not  to  the 
stars,”  Sanchez  added. 


For  Mary  M.  Smith,  39,  of 
Richmond,  the  fellowship  means 
a  potential  career  switch  in  mid¬ 
life.  A  high  school  newspaper 
editor  who  managed  a  book¬ 
keeping  department,  she  ac¬ 
cepted  the  fellowship  because  it 
was  a  “good  chance  to  get  back 
into”  journalism,  an  opportunity 
not  available  to  her  when  she 
finished  high  school. 

Which  branch  of  journalism 
she  enters  makes  no  difference, 
“as  long  as  they  allow  me  to 
write  the  truth.”  Like  Sanchez, 
“money  is  the  second  thing  on 
my  mind.  The  emphasis  is  on 
what  I  feel,”  she  said. 

• 

Stuart  Dim  to  direct 
minorities  skills  bank 

Stuart  Dim,  a  former  reporter 
and  editor  for  Nowaday,  and 
the  Middletown  (N.Y.)  Timea 
Herald-Record,  has  been  selected 
by  the  New  York  Urban  Coali¬ 
tion  Committee  to  head  a  train¬ 
ing  program,  titled  Communica¬ 
tions  Skills  Bank  for  Minorities. 
Dim  was  deputy  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  for  the  New  York 
City  Human  Resources  Admin¬ 
istration. 

The  Skills  Bank  program  will 
seek  to  provide  the  media  with 
a  source  of  editorial  talent 
among  members  of  minority 
groups,  mainly  blacks  and 
Puerto  Ricans,  and  to  serve  as 
a  central  agency  for  those  mem¬ 
bers  interested  in  evaluation, 
counseling,  and  information 
about  editorial  jobs. 

The  operation,  which  was 
launched  in  June,  has  received 
more  than  100  requests  for  help 
and  has  on  its  files  more  th.-m 
30  job  openings. 
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“PR/Index”  is  a  new  E&P  fea¬ 
ture  published  for  the  convenience 
ol  editors  and  others  in  the  news¬ 
rooms  of  the  nation. 

RecogTiizing  the  role  of  public 
relations  contacts  for  business 
and  industry  in  providing  the 
press  with  current  information 
relating  to  news  and  features,  we 
are  confident  that  regular  weekly 
publication  of  such  a  directory 
will  prove  a  convenience  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press.  We  are  sure, 
as  the  listings  grow,  that  they 
will  replace  the  hodge-oonge  of 
cards  and  iniineographed  con¬ 
tact”  lists  that  clutter  city  desks 
across  the  land. 

The  list,  indexed  by  subject 
matter,  is  published  as  advertis¬ 
ing  by  the  companies  and  or¬ 
ganizations  named,  on  a  13-con- 
secutive-week  basis,  and  Editor  & 
Publisher  appreciates  their  con- 
tideiice  ill  E&P’s  thorough  cover¬ 
age  of  newspapers  and  the  Pres.s. 


AGRICULTURE 


FARM  FACTS  &  PHOTOS— Photo*,  slide*,  mo 
lion  footage,  background  information  on  farm 
•quip"ient  and  mechanized  farming.  B&W 
print*  readily  available;  other*  may  take  a  little 
'onger.  Dept.  382  EP,  New  Holland  Div.  of 
Sperry  Rand,  New  Holland.  Pa.  17557.  (717  354- 
2121).  We're  never  too  busy  to  check  the  file! 

FRANCHISING 


GENERAL  BUSINESS  SERVICES.  INC.— Fran¬ 
chising  is  America's  new  glamor  industry.  GBS. 
in  45  states,  specializes  in  services  to  small 
businesses.  Franchise  facts,  leads;  Marvin  Meyn, 
GBS.  7401  Wise.  Ave.,  Washington.  D.C.  20014 
(301)  656  0123. 

HELICOPTERS 

COPY,  PHOTOS  AND  FEATURES  ON  BELL 
military  and  commercial  helicopters  in  use 
Ihrougnout  the  world.  Bell  is  world's  lergest 
oroducer  with  more  than  12.000  units  delivered 
to  all  U.S.  Military  Services  and  civil,  business 

II  ind  industry  users  in  the  U.S.  and  more  than 
50  Free  World  countries.  Write  or  call:  Larry 
I  M.  Hayes,  public  relations  director.  Bell  Heli- 
j  copter  Co.,  P.O.  Box  482,  R.  Worth,  Texas 
j  26101.  Phone  817-280-2425. 

!  INSURANCE 

I  AETNA  LIFE  4  CASUALTY— News  specialists 

iat  nation's  largest  all-lines  insurance  company 
will  provide  quick  response  to  inquiries  about 
insurance  marketing  and  investment  trends,  all 
forms  of  family  and  business  insurance,  vari- 
able  annuities,  pension  plans,  personal  and  in¬ 
dustrial  safety,  driver  education  and  training. 
Tim  Bigelow,  Superintendent,  News  Bureau, 
Hartford,  Connecticut  06115.  Phone  (203) 
273-3049. 


TO:  Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  New  York 


j  Please  insert  the  following  copy,  beginning  in  the  next  issue,  for 
J  (Minimum  13  consecutive)  weekly  issues,  in  PR/INDEX,  and 


(Minimum  13  consecutive)  weekly  issues,  in  PR/INDEX,  and  invoice  at 
the  lowest  appropriate  rate,  under  category  heading: . 


;  COPY: 


I  This  hereby  authorizes  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  publish  copy  indicated 
I  in  "PR/INDEX"  at  frequency  and  rates  indicated  below. 


ADDRESS 


RATES;  Six-line  minimum  insertion  @  S3  per  line,  for  13  consecutive  issues.  S234. 
S2.90  per  line,  per  insenton  for  individual  listings  above  minimum  up  to  five 
inches.  $2.80  per  line,  per  insertion  for  additional  listings  of  more  than  five 
inches.  26-time  contract  earns  5%  discount  off  gross;  52-time  contract 
earns  10%  discount  gross  billing.  (6-lines,  13-times,  $234;  6-lines,  26- 
times,  $444.60;  6-lines.  52-times.  $M2.40.) 
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DIRECTORY  Of  PRESS  CRNTACTS 


ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— In¬ 
formation  on  automobila,  boatowners,  homa- 
ownars,  haalth,  lifa  insuranca;  traffic  safaty, 
drivar  aducation,  traval.  Contact  Raymond  P. 
Ewing,  Assistant  Public  Affairs  Director,  Allstate 
Plaia.  Northbrook,  III.  Phone  (312)  291-5086. 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMER¬ 
ICA — Information  on  insurance  coverages,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  innovations  in  the  areas 
of  rehabilitation,  MEND  and  the  INA  MEND 
Institute;  safety;  loss  prevention  control  and 
defensive  driving;  and  all  lines  of  property, 
liability,  life,  health  and  accident  insuranca. 
Contact:  Stephen  R.  Lawrence,  Director  ot 
Public  Relations,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  I9I0I. 

INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE— 
Prompt,  authoritative  information  on  automobile, 
home  and  other  forms  of  property  and  liability 
insurance  through  a  network  of  twelve  offices 
located  around  the  country.  For  a  Fact  Book 
about  insuranca,  write  to  the  Institute  et  110 
William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038.  For 
answers  to  your  questions  about  property  and 
liability  insurance,  call  (212)  233-7650. 

NATIONAL  ASSN.  OF  INDEPENDENT  INSUR- 
ERS — Spokesman  for  largest  segment  of  auto 
insurers  in  U.  S.  (480  affiliatad  companies) 
Principal  source  of  information  on  all  facets  of 
business.  NAII  staff  and  member  company 
offices  provide  personal  service  fo  new*  madia. 
Vestal  Lemmon.  Pres.,  Rogar  Dove,  VP-PR:  30  W. 
Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  III,  60603.  Tel.  (312) 
263-6038. 


THE  TRAVELERS  CORPORATION— Information 
on  financial  planning,  mutual  funds,  variable 
annuities,  all  personal,  business  insurance; 
mortgage,  real  estate  investing,  investment 
management,  data  processing  systems.  Paul  D. 
Schmanska,  Manager,  Public  Information  Dept., 
One  Tower  Square,  Hartford,  Conn.,  06115 
(203)  277-2779. 

RAILROADS 


UNION  PACIFIC — news,  features  and  photos, 
b&w  and  color,  on  railroad,  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  natural  resources  development  In  western 
U.  S.  Details  of  the  Golden  Spike  Centennial 
during  1969.  E.  C.  Schafer,  1416  Dodge  St., 
Omaha,  Neb.  68102.  Phone  (402)  271-3258. 

WESTERN  CANADA 


CITY  OF  EDMONTON,  Industrial  Development 
Department — news,  features,  photos  (b&w/ 
Color)  on  economic  and  resource  development, 
traval,  sports  hunting,  fishing  in  the  fabulous 
North.  F.  J.  Hutton,  Publicity  Officer.  City 
Hall,  Edmonton  15,  Alberta,  Canada.  Phone 
(403)  424-0211. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  EXECUTIVES: 
Shouldn't  your  company  be  listed  in 
PR/Index?  Write  E&P  for  complete  de¬ 
tails  and  rales. 
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LAYOUT  AND  DESIGN 
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By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

Editorial  ('.on!>ullanl,  C.opley  liilernatiunal  Corp. 

Another  metropolitan  daily — the  Houston  Post— 
has  had  the  daring  to  revamp  its  format  dramatical- 


A  profusion  of  Ben  Day  devices  had  been  used 
throughout  the  paper.  They  are  gone.  The  excessive¬ 
ly  black  elements  such  as  underlines,  Ultra  Bodoni 
head  faces  and  tapered  rules  (they  call  them  “preg¬ 
nant”  rules  in  Houston)  are  gone,  too.  Cutoffs  are 
gone.  The  two-point  staggered  rules  above  and  below 
the  Laser  item  in  bottom  left  form  what’s  known 
down  there  as  a  hootchie-prong. 

Eighteen  points  of  white  space  is  used  instead 
of  30-dashes.  Eighteen  is  used  between  nameplate 
and  the  start  of  the  type.  A  pica  is  used  atop  zincs 
and  between  zinc  and  caption. 

After  some  experimentation  with  cutoffs  under 
the  nameplate  it  was  decided  a  cutoff  was  needed 
only  in  upper  right,  beneath  the  date  and  the  stars. 

Body-type  zig-zags  disappeared.  Each  element 
forms  a  distinctive  rectangle,  with  the  accent  placed 
on  the  horizontal  form. 

The  heading  Inside  the  Post  in  the  rounded  box 
also  is  in  Helvetica,  harmonizing  with  the  face  in 
the  nameplate.  Bugs  throughout  the  paper  are  in 
Helvetica,  too,  imparting  consistency  to  these  ele¬ 
ments. 

Minute  detail  adds  up.  By-lines  and  credit  lines 
are  set  flush  left  to  the  marg^in  of  the  body  type. 
.Tumplines  are  set  flush  right. 

The  word  “Please”  was  tacked  onto  the  start  of 
juniplines.  Readers  liked  that  little  touch. 


The  revisions  were  made  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  editor  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  publishing  company. 

The  new  page-1  format  is  seven  and  one-half 
columns.  Type  in  the  rounded  box  is  set  16.8  picas 
and  the  box  measures  20  picas  and  5  points  across. 

This  opens  the  remaining  six  and  one-half-plus 
space  to  six  columns  of  one-column  body,  ventilating 
the  page  with  eye-appealing  white  space. 

Heads  went  all-down. 

And  look  at  the  new  nameplates.  In  the  old  name¬ 
plate  (upper  left)  the  name  of  the  paper  was  in 
:ap.s  and  small  caps.  In  the  new,  it’s  in  caps  and 
lower  case. 

And  more,  the  new  nameplate  is  set  in  Helvetica, 
a  face  haimonizing  with  the  old  yet  subtly  different. 
And  it  has  been  shoved  to  far  left,  making  room  for 
the  Good  Morning  legend  and  for  the  date. 

The  underbrush  has  been  cleared  from  the  name¬ 
plate.  Almost  all  of  the  material  native  to  name¬ 
plates — year,  number,  section  description,  phone 
number,  second  class  postage  notice,  zip  code — has 
been  tucked  away  at  the  bottom  of  the  rounded  box. 

There  used  to  be  four  pesky  makeup  problems  to 
cope  with — the  daily  prayer,  the  weather,  the  index 
and  the  chuckle.  They  cluttered  the  page  and  de¬ 
prived  the  news  editor  of  elbow  room  across  the  bot¬ 
tom.  They,  too,  have  been  collected  and  placed  in 
the  rounded  box.  Now  Ijottom  right  is  open  for  art 
or  heads. 
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(.Mr.  Taylor  writes  this  department  exclusively  for 
Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  him  at 
Copley  headquarters,  7776  Ivanhoe  Avenue,  La  Jolla, 
California  92037.) 
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Teacher  develops  course 

I  icssons  in  newspaper 
help  deficient  reader 


Moline,  Ill. 

A  school  teacher  who  lives  in 
Moline  has  developed  a  method 
of  using  newspapers  to  help  ed¬ 
ucationally  deficient  adults  learn 
to  read. 

Mrs.  Annalee  Sims  put  finish¬ 
ing  touches  on  her  project  dur¬ 
ing  a  Newspaper  in  the  Class¬ 
room  workshop  at  the  University 
of  Iowa  this  summer.  She  at- 
tendfd  on  a  scholarship  provided 
Ity  the  Daily  Dispatch. 

Her  series  of  lesson  plans  is 
entitled  “The  Role  of  The  News¬ 
paper  in  Teaching  Reading  to 
The  Functionally  Illiterate 
Adult.” 

The  director  of  the  workshop, 
Dr.  John  H.  Haefner,  said  the 
unique  study  unit  “adds  a  new 
dimension  on  the  use  of  the 
newspaper  in  teaching”  and  de- 
.<«:ribed  the  work  as  “creative, 
imaginative  and  very  carefully 
done.” 

Mrs.  Sims  is  contacting  pro¬ 
fessional  groups  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  field  to  determine  whether 
there  is  interest  in  publishing 
the  material  so  it  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  educators  who  work  with 
functionally  illiterate  adults — 
those  who  may  be  familiar  at 
least  with  consonant  forms  and 
who  might  read  on  a  first  grade 
level. 

“Doors  are  closed  to  educa¬ 
tionally  deficient  adults  who  can 
never  hope  to  compete  for  jobs 
where  education  is  needed,”  said 
Mrs.  Sims. 

A  ‘purpose'  for  learning 

“The  newspaper  gives  to  the 
disadvantaged  a  ‘purpose’  for 
learning  to  read.  It  makes  read¬ 
ing  more  meaningful  and  there¬ 
fore  more  motivational.”  She 
has  found  newspapers  to  be  “the 
stimulus,  the  logical  ‘backbone’ 
of  instruction.” 

Many  of  the  motivational  ideas 
Mrs.  Sims  has  built  into  her 
project  originated  in  her  work 
with  under-educated  adults  in 
the  Quad-Cities  area.  She  has 
found  them  to  have  practical  ap¬ 
plication. 

In  her  lesson  plans  she  ad¬ 
justs  the  rate  of  presentation  of 
letter-sound  associations  and 
their  review  according  to  the 
news  of  the  day.  Use  is  made 
of  key  words  with  the  help  of 
picture  associations.  News  and 
feature  pictures  are  chosen  on 
the  level  of  adult  interest. 

“My  contact  with  the  adult 
illiterate  has  shown  me  that  the 


learner  wants  to  learn  alsjut 
things  that  have  utilitarian  , 
value  to  him.  He  does  not  want  | 
to  read  about  ‘Pansy  The  Pig’  | 
or  ‘Daisy  The  Goat.’ 

Lessons  of  value  now  j 

“He  wants  lessons  of  im-  , 
mediate  value — to  be  able  to 
read  a  letter  he  receives,  to 
read  street  and  highway  signs, 
prices  in  grocery  advertise¬ 
ments,  labels  on  cans,  used  car 
and  apartment  ads,  how  to  sign 
a  check  or  receipt,  to  deposit 
or  withdraw  money.  Most  of  all, 
he  wants  to  know  how  to  apply 
for  a  job. 

Mrs.  Sims,  who  has  bachelor’s 
and  master’s  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Iowa,  is  a  teacher 
of  remedial  reading  in  Grant 
School,  Rock  Island. 

Two  other  teachers  whose  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  University  of 
Iowa  workshop  in  recent  years 
has  been  sponsored  by  the  Daily  j 
Dispatch  also  have  made  major 
contributions  to  the  use  of  news¬ 
papers  in  the  educational  field. 

“Remedial  Reading  and  the 
Newspaper,”  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Easter,  English  teacher  in 
United  Township  High  School, 
East  Moline,  continues  in  heavy 
demand  nationwide. 

“Mathematics  in  Everyday 
Life  as  Recorded  in  the  News¬ 
paper,”  is  the  project  of  Mrs. 
Dorothy  I.  Strohman,  a  teacher 
in  Glenview  Junior  High  School, 
East  Moline.  j 

•  j 

Free-loading  ends 
for  Montana  press 

Helena,  Mont. 

No  more  “free-loading”  for 
the  Montana  Press  Association 
members. 

That’s  the  word  from  the 
l)oard  of  directors,  following  the 
recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
association. 

Members  were  advised  that 
the  board  decided  “we  have 
been  sponging  too  much  on  our 
corporate  friends,  in  view  of 
the  trend  of  editors  to  guide 
politicians  toward  coming  clean 
about  special  privilege.” 

“Hence,”  MPA  announced, 
“the  decision  was  that  all 
functions  of  the  convention 
hereafter  will  be  paid  for  by 
the  Association.  That  means  no 
free  lunches  and  that  the  price 
of  the  social  hour  mixer  goes 
on  the  registration  fee.” 
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JIM  BERRY 


Jim  Berry's  great  talent  in  cari¬ 
cature,  his  funny-satirical  sense 
of  humor,  his  gift  for  concise 
captions,  economy  of  line  and  tie- 
in  with  the  news  have  made  his 
"Berry's  World"  the  most  widely 
published  satiricol  socio-political 
cartoon  in  the  country.  Tops  in  a 
field  notoriously  hard  to  crack, 

"Berry's  World"  appears  in  more 
than  700  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers.  His  fans  are  in  the  mil¬ 
lions;  the  list  of  pefsons  who  re¬ 
quest  his  originals  reads  like 
Who's  Who.  Let  your  readers 
enter  the  sophisticated  atmos¬ 
phere  of  "Berry's  World."  It  .ap¬ 
pears  daily  on  NEA's  Viewpoint 
Page  and  is  available  as  a  week¬ 
end  color  feature  in  third-  and 
quarter-page  format. 

JIM  BERRY 


NtWSSArin  tHTtSeHISt  association  MIW  YOSK/CLlVtLAND 
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STRIVING  FOR  FIRST  PLACE 


The  Weekly  Editor 

By  Crai^  Tomkingon 


Publisher  and  editor  Henry  H. 
Null  IV  wants  his  two  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  w’eekly  newspapers  to  be 
“the  best  in  the  U.  S.”  and  if 
changes  recently  made  are  any 
indication,  he  may  well  see  his 
goal  reached. 

The  goal  of  making  the  papers 
the  best  in  the  U.  S.  was  made 
public  in  a  new-policy  statement 
in  his  Abington  Jminml,  of 
Clarks  Summit,  and  Dallas  Post, 

Null  began  changing  the  Jour¬ 
nal  soon  after  he  Iwught  it  from 
his  dad,  Henry  H.  Null  III,  in 
1966.  The  only  similarity  be¬ 
tween  the  product  then  and  now 
is  the  name  and  even  that  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  different  type  face. 
The  Post  was  purchased  last 
year. 

Changes  in  the  editorial  and 
advertising  departments  have 
))een  the  most  notable  although 
all  departments  have  l)een  af¬ 
fected. 

The  avowed  goal  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  is  “substan¬ 
tive,  responsible  journalism” 
and  toward  this  end  Null  re¬ 
cently  hired  J.  R.  Freeman  to 
l»e  news  director. 

Freeman  gained  national 
prominence  in  1967  with  his 
expose  of  the  public  domain  oil 
shale  scandal  while  he  was 
owner  and  operator  of  the 
Fredrick  (Colo.)  Farmer  and 
Miner  w'hich  he  liought  in  1964. 
E  &  P  has  told  his  story  several 
times. 

Pulitzer  noiiiiiiee 

Freeman  was  nominated  for 
a  Pulitzer  prize  in  journalism 
last  year  by  Dr.  J.  Kenneth 
Galbraith  of  Harvard,  Senator 
William  Proxmire  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas  of 
Illinois.  He  didn’t  w'in  a  Pulitzer 
but  he  has  received  numerous 
other  awards  in  journalism,  in¬ 
cluding  the  1968  Elijah  Parish 
Lovejoy  Award  for  courage  in 
journalism,  given  by  Southern 
Illinois  University. 

Freeman  sold  the  Farmer  and 
Miner  last  year  and  worked  with 
R.  Roger  Harkins  on  a  book  pre¬ 
titled,  “Our  Stolen  Heritage,” 
scheduled  for  release  in  1970. 

Sought  after  for  his  investi¬ 
gative  reporting  talents.  Free¬ 
man  says  he  turned  down  some 
lucrative  job  offers  from  daily 
newspapers  and  magazines  to 
join  with  Null. 

“Henry,”  he  said  “sold  me  on 
the  complete  freedom  and  po¬ 
tential  of  his  papers,  and  he 
has  shown  me  what  he  meant.” 
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John  L.  Allen,  editor  of  the 
Journal  and  Post,  became  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  and,  with 
Freeman,  a  vicepresident  North¬ 
eastern  Newspapers  Inc. 

Freed  Null 

Enlarging  the  management 
end  of  the  operation  freed  Null, 
he  explains,  for  more  outside 
work  and  efforts  to  improve  the 
papers  by  w’riting  and  research. 

The  restructuring  of  the  cor¬ 
poration’s  top  management  re¬ 
sulted  from  sessions  that  Null, 
Freeman  and  Allen  had,  which 
they  called  “identity  discus¬ 
sions.”  They  were  desigpied 
to  define  Northeastern’s  cor¬ 
porate  identity  or  “what  the 
papers  wanted  to  be.” 

It  is  easier  to  see  what  the 
papers  w'ere — at  least  the  Jour¬ 
nal.  Three  years  ago  it  had,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Null,  “an  old  fash¬ 
ioned  image.”  It  ran  practically 
no  up-to-date  news  coverage  and 
relied  for  the  most  part  on  re¬ 
leases.  If  new's  of  a  current 
nature  was  run,  it  was  not  de¬ 
tailed. 

“This  is  a  suburban  area,’’ 
Null  notes,  “but  you  never  would 
have  knowTj  it  from  the  paper.” 

The  Journal  and  the  Post  now 
recogfnize  events  that  happen 
outside  of  their  immediate  cir¬ 
culation  area.  This  includes  na¬ 
tional  and  international  news  as 
well  as  state  and  local,  because 
Null  believes  that,  “The  same 
things  are  happening  here  as 
are  happening  around  the  world 
and  many  larger  events  affect 
us.” 

The  papers  will  “stay  on  top” 
of  all  new  law’s.  Federal,  state, 
and  local,  and  w’ill  report  on 
what  happens  in  nearby 
Scranton  and  Wilkes-Barre  be¬ 
cause  these  metropolitan  areas 
affect  Clarks  Summit  and 
Dallas. 

‘First  get  the  product’ 

Basically,  the  ability  to  super¬ 
vise  and  plan  ahead  for  ads  is 
the  goal  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  This  is  why  Allen’s 
position  was  created.  The  papers 
will  put  across  to  some  of  the 
larger  advertisers  the  fact  that 
w’hile  the  two-paper  circulation 
area  represents  only  six  per¬ 
cent  of  Lackawanna  County’s 
total  population,  fully  20  percent 
of  the  consumer  dollars  spent  in 
the  county  comes  from  this  area. 

Future  objectives  for  the  ad 
department  include  an  art  de¬ 
partment  to  do  design  research 
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PAGE  ONE  of  the  Abington  Journal  shows  what  Publisher  Menry  H. 
Null  means  by  "readability." 


and  to  give  “tone”  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  matter. 

But  Null  is  not  so  optimistic 
to  believe  that  he  can  convince 
advertisers  without  first  putting 
quality  into  the  product.  So,  in 
his  mind,  he  sees  the  list  of 
priorities  as  headed  by,  “get  the 
product.”  Next  comes,  “clearing 
up  the  internal  problems”  and 
finally,  “selling.” 

The  most  apparent  thing 
about  the  Journal  and  the  Post 
is  the  readability  of  the  product. 
Null  is  a  “nut”  on  designed 
readability.  At  a  time  when 
some  newspapers  are  gingerly 
experimenting  with  six-column 
formats,  he  has  introduced  a 
four-column  format  throughout 
the  papers,  vrith  large  (10 
point)  body  type  and  w’ide  open 
spaces. 

That’s  just  the  beginning.  All 
heads  are  down  style  set  in  light 
faced,  sans-serif  type.  Null 
won’t  tolerate  bold  faced  heads 
in  any  section  but  sports.  If  a 
story  rates  a  larger  head,  a 
standard  head  type  is  blown  up 
on  the  camera;  no  bold  faced 
heads  to  block  visual  appeal. 

As  for  the  down  style  heads. 
Null  says  simply,  “they’re  faster 
and  easier  to  write.” 

Null’s  photo  policy  would 
cause  any  w’omen’s  club  to 
shudder.  Not  only  won’t  the 


Journal  and  Post  shoot  group 
pictures,  they  won’t  (with  some 
exceptions)  even  accept  them 
for  printing  when  sent  in  with 
a  release. 

Null  just  feels  that  the  “busy¬ 
ness”  of  a  group  shot  (or  any 
photo  with  too  much  subject  mat¬ 
ter)  defeats  its  own  purpose 
and  spoils  the  readability  of  a 
page. 

The  papers  are  printed  by 
photo  offset  and  Null  takes  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  good  reproduc¬ 
tion  quality  by  using  photos  in 
large,  bold  placement.  But 
photos  must  conform  with  the 
visual  simplicity  of  the  page. 
Null  gets  readability  through 
simplicity. 

Readability  the  papers  have. 
The  10  point  body  type  adds 
to  it,  and  the  2-pica  gutters  be¬ 
tween  columns  lends  the  extra 
added  touch  of  white  span-  to 
page  makeup. 

Gompares  papers 

Null,  who  does  the  front  ))age 
dummying  (and  some  inside) 
arrives  at  his  layout  idea.s  by 
comparing  the  page  one  tear- 
sheets  of  his  and  other  news¬ 
papers.  He  pastes  them  uji  by 
his  bed  when  he  goes  home  at 
night. 

(Continued  on  page  27) 
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EDn 


Wt^ekly  Editor 

((  intinued  from  page  26) 

In  these  think  sessions  he  de¬ 
term. nes  what  produces  read- 
abili'y  in  the  papers  and  how 
his  i>apers  rate  against  others. 


lieves  they  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
it. 

The  1966  circulation  of  the 
Journal  w’as  al)out  2,400.  It  now 
stands  alK)ve  3,000.  The  Post  is 
above  4,000.  The  copy  price  of 
the  papers  is  10  cents. 

Until  last  April,  the  Journal 
was  tabloid  size.  It  was  in- 


He  found  out  early,  by  doing  creased  to  broadsheet  to  make  it 
this,  that  each  page  can  be  uniform  with  the  Post,  and  to 
broken  down  geometrically  into  make  way  for  the  new  format, 
what  he  calls  “elements.”  These  The  papers  are  job-printed  on 
are  what  the  eye  sees  as  solid  a  Cottrell  Vanguard  22  offset 
blocks? — articles  with  their  press  in  the  town  of  Towanda, 
heads,  photos,  etc.  Null  deter-  .50  miles  from  Clarks  Summit, 
mined  that  a  broadsheet  page  In  about  a  year’s  time.  Null 
with  11  or  12  elements  is  far  less  says,  he  may  consider  the  pur- 
appealing  to  the  eye  than  a  page  chase  of  his  own  press, 
with  only  five  or  six  elements.  A  Fairchild  Phototextsetter 
Putting  this  into  practice,  he  2000  turns  out  the  body  copy, 
designs  his  pages  with  only  • 

three  or  four  articles — the  most 
important  of  the  week,  of  Robert  Place  h 
couise — and  one  or  two  high  Ellglailfl  I 

quality  photos.  ' 

Probably  the  least  changed  in 
the  past  three  years  is  the  edi-  Robert  h.  R.  FT 
torial  policy  instituted  by  Null  Z-  Cnpe  C 

when  he  took  over  the  Journal.  and  the  wee 

The  policy,  for  the  two  papers,  (^nnn.)  Newt 

he  says,  calls  for  a  “classy”  unitor  and  publish 
tone.  “No  liarroom  editorials.  We  y®ar  old  weekly 
don’t  try  to  impress  our  readers  Conner. 
with  an  artificial  style.  Our  edi-  Place  purchase* 
torials  are  straightforward  and  from  Wilfred  We 
understated.”  published  it  for  ni 

Currently,  as  part  of  creating  included  the  P 
and  .stabilizing  the  papers’  im-  ^jote  Lrt^  New. 
ages,  the  editorial  policy  is  be-  ohendon  Summer 
ing  written  down  in  notebook  ^ 

form,  “so  people  won’t  waste 
time  asking  questions.”  ulation  of  2,100. 

Null  insists  on  original  think-  • 

“Just  because  a  paper  is  Frank  Wood  ll* 
liberal  does  not  mean  it’s  good,”  Sta*Hi  eil^llCC 
heMieves.  Frank  E.  Wood 

Null  already  has  a  Golden  pointed  manager 
Quill  award  to  his  name — for  and  has  assumed 
an  editorial  on  the  death  of  the  bility  for  all  oper* 

Rev.  .Martin  Luther  King— and  Hi  Corporation’s  ei 
wins  anywhere  from  two  to  partment  at  Ne\ 
eight  state  awards  each  year.  Calif.  Announceme 
His  papers  have  won  awards  in  pointment  was  mi 
every  category  except  columns.  Qderman,  executi 
I  ..  dent.  Wood’s  carei 

20  years  with  Sta 
What  has  all  this  change  done  first  joined  its  eng 
for  circulation?  Up  15  percent  as  an  apprentice  d 
over  the  past  nine  months.  Null  has  been  instrumer 
reports.  Although  he  doesn’t  at-  velopment  of  Sta 
tribute  all  of  it  to  the  changes  stereotype  and  ma 
in  format  and  content,  he  lie-  ment. 
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Robert  Place  buys 
New  England  papers 

WiNCHENDON,  Mass. 

Robert  L.  R.  Place,  formerly 
with  the  Cape  Cod  Standard 
Times  and  the  weekly  Southing¬ 
ton,  (Conn.)  News,  has  become 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  91- 
year  old  weekly  Wivchendon 
Courier. 

Place  purchased  the  paper 
from  Wilfred  Weiss  who  had 
published  it  for  nine  years.  The 
sale  included  the  Penng-Sarer — 
State  Line  News,  the  Win- 
chendon  Summer  Shopper  and 
the  job  printing  business. 

The  Courier  has  a  paid  circ¬ 
ulation  of  2,100. 


DAWN  trademark 
is  adopted  for 
suburban  group 

Detroit 

All  East  Side  Newspapers, 
Community  News  and  North¬ 
west  Suburban  Newspapers  — 
which  serve  Detroit  and  sub¬ 
urban  communities  in  Wayne, 
Macomb  and  Oakland  counties — 
are  now  designated  as  De¬ 
troit  Area  Weekly  Newspapers 
(DAWN).  Each  edition  of  those 
publications  carries  the  DAWN 
trademark. 

Since  Ben  Nathanson  acquired 
the  Northwest  newspapers  in 
addition  to  his  East  Side  News¬ 
papers  and  Community  News, 
an  all-encompassing  name  was 
sought  to  tie  together  the  15 
editions  that  cover  the  three- 
county  area.  They  have  a  com¬ 
bined  weekly  average  circula¬ 
tion  of  approximately  180,000, 
Nathanson  said. 

Names  of  individual  new.s- 
papers  have  not  been  changed. 

A  promotional  campaign  will 
be  tied  in  with  a  formal  open¬ 
ing  of  the  group’s  central  head¬ 
quarters  at  17401  East  Ten 
Mile  in  East  Detroit.  The  new 
structure  was  completed  for  oc¬ 
cupancy  in  March. 


On  oily  desk 

Baltimore 
The  appointment  of  Robert 
Keller  as  assistant  city  editor 
was  announced  this  week  by 
Philip  S.  Heisler,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Evening  Sun.  A  re¬ 
porter  here  since  1967,  he 
previously  worked  for  the 
Deltnarva  Dialog,  a  religious 
weekly  in  Wilmington,  and  the 
Catholic  Review  in  Baltimore. 
Walter  Ward,  George  Rodgers 
and  David  Runkel  are  the  other 
assistants  to  City  Editor  Ernest 
Imhoff. 


Frank  Wood  heads 
Sta*Hi  engineering 

Frank  E.  Wood  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  -  engineering 
and  has  assumed  full  responsi¬ 
bility  for  all  operations  in  Sta- 
Hi  Corporation’s  engineering  de¬ 
partment  at  Newport  Beach, 
Calif.  Announcement  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  was  made  by  S.  D. 
Oderman,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  Wood’s  career  dates  back 
20  years  with  Sta-Hi  when  he 
first  joined  its  engineering  staff 
as  an  apprentice  draftsman.  Fie 
has  been  instrumental  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Sta-Hi’s  line  of 
stereotype  and  mailroom  equip¬ 
ment. 


Reporter  asks  visa 
for  visit  to  Hanoi 

Pittsburg,  Kans. 

A  Pittsburg  newspaperman 
plans  to  go  to  Hanoi  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  find  out  the  status  of 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

Frank  Bain,  regional  editor 
of  the  Pittsburg  Headlight-Sun, 
has  received  a  three-month  leave 
of  absence  beginning  the  first 
week  in  September. 

“I’ve  written  the  Secretary 
of  State,  a  couple  of  congress¬ 
men  and  several  private 
citizens,”  he  said,  “and  am  hop¬ 
ing  I  can  get  a  passport  and 
visa  to  go  directly  to  Hanoi. 

“It’s  my  belief  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  suspicious  of  all 
our  regular  channels.  A  free¬ 
lance,  completely  independent 
reporter  just  might  be  able  to 
get  his  foot  in  the  door,  maybe 
open  a  crack  in  the  pall  of 
silence.” 

• 

Ro88  Game  named 
publi8her  of  daily 

NaI’A,  Calif. 

Ross  P.  Game,  editor  of  the 
Napa  Register  for  11  years,  has 
been  name*!  publisher  of  the 
Petaluma  (Calif.)  Argus-Cour- 
ier,  Scripps  League  Newspapers 
associate. 

Phil  Neiswanger,  managing 
editor  of  the  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  &  News  since 
1965,  is  his  successor  as  head  of 
the  news  department  here. 

Game’s  experience  includes 
Associated  Press,  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune-Teleg  ra  m,  Logan 
(Utah)  Herald-Jouninl  and 
Just  Publications  of  Illinois. 
During  his  Register  editorship 
he  has  twice  served  as  war  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Vietnam. 

Neiswanger  was  news  editor 
at  Klamath  Falls  and  a  Modesto 
^Calif.)  Bee  staffer  before  be¬ 
coming  H&N  managing  editor 
in  1965.  Earlier  he  was  with 
newspapers  in  Bozeman,  Mont., 
and  Ephrata,  Wash. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Going  to  India?  Bring  film 

By  Don  Malay 


side  I  saw  so  many  people  i-  sing 
toylike  baby  brownies  I  wond¬ 
ered  how  they  got  their  acc  edi- 
tation.”  He  says  competing  with 
foreign  photographers  has 
taught  him  how  to  work  fast: 
in  his  profession  actions  s  >eak 
louder  than  words. 


Hindu  photographer  Dhirij 
Chowda  (pronounced  like  Mrs. 
Murphy’s)  loves  our  American 
institution — the  corner  drug¬ 
store.  But  he  doesn’t  hold  our 
drugstores  close  to  his  heart  for 
their  lemon  phosphates  and  their 
lotions  and  potions  as  much  as 
he  does  for  the  color  film  they 
stock  in  abundant  quantities. 
For  in  his  hometown  of  Bombay 
corner  drugstores  are  a  rarity 
— and  so’s  color  film. 

Chowda,  visiting  the  United 
States  for  the  fourth  time,  first 
came  here  in  1{>47.  His  father, 
he  explains,  was  a  wool  exporter 
with  a  Manhattan  office  and 
young  Iffiirij  was  sent  to  New 
York  to  learn  the  yarns.  But  his 
father  might  just  as  well  have 
saved  the  carfare  for  his  then 
2r)-year-old  son  had  little  in¬ 
terest  in  the  family  business — 
he  was  more  interested  in 
photography. 

Now  47  and  a  freelance  pho¬ 
tographer,  Chowda  was  first  ex- 
po.sed  to  photography  while  in 
his  teens.  “In  1J1.39,’’  he  ex¬ 
plains,  “I  bought  my  first 
camera,  a  Kodak  Brownie  that 
cost  about  a  dollar.’’  Since  then 
he’s  gone  through  a  score  of 
cameras  and  now  shoots  almo.st 
exclusively  with  Hasselblads 
but  u.ses  Nikkons  for  candid 
work. 

Frustrated  artist 

Like  many  of  his  peers,  ex¬ 
plains  Chowda,  he  has  an  ar¬ 
tistic  streak  in  him  that  mani¬ 
fest  itself  at  an  early  age.  Orig¬ 
inally  he  wanted  to  become  a 
watercolorist.  “Although  my 
name,  Dhirij,  means  patience,  I 
had  none  when  I  was  young,” 
he  says,  “so  I  turned  to  photog¬ 
raphy.  It’s  a  lot  easier  to  take 
a  color  picture  of  a  subject 
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Chowda  leituraly 

rather  than  spend  hours  at  an 
ea.sel  painting  it.” 

His  love  of  color  is  mirrored 
in  his  work,  which  appears  reg¬ 
ularly  in  English  language  In¬ 
dian  publications,  including  the 
Times  of  India  (“circulation’s 
about  a  half-million”),  The  Il¬ 
lustrated  Weekly  of  India, 
Famina,  Kamar,  Film  Fare  and 
Bumai.  His  pictures  have  also 
appeared  in  Scala  International 
of  West  Germany,  Hasselblad 
Magazine  and  in  many  Japanese 
magazines.  Chowda  estimates 
his  pictures  appear  on  four 
magazine  covers  per  month  and 
regularly  in  the  Times  of  India 
— not  bad  for  a  guy  who  never 
saw  the  inside  of  a  photography 
school.  “In  India,”  says  the 
photographer  who  learned  his 
craft  by  the  “trial  and  error 
method,”  “there  must  be  over 
a  thousand  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphers  and  freelancers.  In 
order  to  get  into  the  profession 
you  don’t  need  a  photography 
school  background  but  you  do 
need  a  good  portfolio.  The  one 
requisite  necessary  to  break  in 
is  that  you  must  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  pictures.”  Most  In¬ 
dian  photogpnphers  are  self 
taught  and  average  about  $200 
per  month,  which  is  exception¬ 
ally  good  money  in  India. 

World  traveler 

The  diminutive  photographer 
first  started  working  seriously 
with  color  in  1957  and  has  been 
around  the  world  three  times  on 
shooting  assignments.  He’s 
traveled  to  every  continent  ex¬ 
cept  Africa  and  Au.stralia  but 
fully  expects  his  work  will 
.someday  bring  him  to  both  these 
places. 

Chowda  photographed  most 


setting  up  a  shot. 

of  the  notables  who  have 
trav'eled  to  India,  including 
Jackie  Kennedy’s  visit  in  1963 
and  Queen  Elizabeth’s  in  1961. 
He  has  also  covered  Montreal’s 
Expo  and  the  Tokyo  Olympics. 
Hindus  are  strict  vegetarians 
and  because  he  must  adhere  to 
his  religious  diet  he  flys  via  Air 
India  (which  specializes  in  In¬ 
dian  food)  whenever  possible — 
like  Jack  Spratt,  Chowda  can 
eat  no  meat. 

His  religion  also  prohibits 
him  from  partaking  of  the 
vapors  but  last  fall,  while  on  a 
shooting  trip  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  he  found  it  so  cold  that 
he  imbibed  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life — and  then  only  to  warm 
himself.  “It  was  bitter  cold,  ten 
degrees  below  zero,”  says  the 
one-time  vodka  drinker,  “and 
the  only  way  to  keep  warm  was 
to  drinlc  alcohol.”  Would  he 
tipple  ever  again?  “Only  if  it 
got  down  to  fifty  below,”  he 
states  emphatically. 

Dislikes  confusion 

Like  many  of  his  fellow 
countrymen  Chowda  has  an 
affinity  for  tranquility  and  dis¬ 
likes  confusion.  “When  I  shoot,” 
he  says,  “I  love  to  take  my  time 
setting  up  the  picture  but  when 
you  work  with  foreign  photog¬ 
raphers  you  learn  how  to 
hustle.”  He  recently  found  him¬ 
self  hustling  a  la  wire  service 
photographer  covering  a  po¬ 
litical  convention.  “I  photo¬ 
graphed  the  visit  of  American 
Apollo  11  astronauts  to  the  UN 
recently,”  he  says,  “and  there 
was  so  much  crowding,  pushing 
and  shoving  that  I  almost  got 
killed.  Because  I  had  no  press 
card  I  had  a  friend  get  me  into 
the  building  but  once  I  got  in- 


Bring  lots  of  film 

Chowda,  who  “clicked”  in 
1951  after  shooting  “oflbeat 
things,”  advises  any  photog¬ 
rapher  who’s  going  to  India  to 
bring  color  film  and  lots  of  it. 
“There’s  a  film  shortage  there,” 
he  explains,  “and  film  is  at  a 
premium.  Ektachrome  120  sells 
for  from  $5  to  $6  a  roll  —  when 
you  can  get  it.”  (A  wire  service 
official  in  New  York  recently 
said  that  the  Indian  Government 
charges  100  percent  duty  on  the 
film  they  ship  to  their  photog¬ 
raphers  stationed  there.) 

“The  stock  is  always  low,” 
says  Chowda  of  the  film  supply 
in  his  native  country,  “and 
there’s  much  hoarding.  .4nd 
there’s  much  borrowing  of  film 
among  photographers.”  He  says 
that  in  New  Delhi  there  are 

places  to  buy  film  but  one  must 
purchase  it  with  U.  S.  currency 
— which  is  as  scarce  in  India  as 
film.  “There  are  tight  govern¬ 
ment  restrictions  too,”  says 
Chowda,  “and  the  stores  must 
account  for  every  piece  of 

stock.” 

New  cameras  are  all  but  non¬ 
existent  there.  “You  can’t  buy 
a  new  camera,”  exclaims 

Chowda,  “it’s  a  luxury  item. 
What  few  photo  shops  there 
are  sell  secondhand  cameras  but 
even  second  hand  ones  are 

rare.”  Chowda  further  explains 
that  newspapers  as  well  as  in¬ 
dustrial  organizations,  hospitals, 
and  others  must  get  government 
permits  to  import  cameras  and 
that  press  photographers  have 
been  excused  from  carrying 
proof  of  ownership,  which 
others  must  carry,  Chowda  .says 
that  the  Indian  press  photog¬ 
raphers  are  well  unified  and 
well  represented  and  that  each 
major  city  in  India  has  its  own 
press  club. 

Flashbulbs  are  extinct  and 
have  been  replaced  by  strobe 
units,  equally  as  rare  as  cam¬ 
eras  and  film,  says  Chowda. 

Other  problems 

Indian  photographers  find 
that  a  .scarcity  of  equipment  is 
not  their  only  problem.  “The 
climate  is  so  hot  and  humid  that 
it  ruins  film,”  says  Chowda, 
“and  film  must  be  refrigerated 
all  the  time  or  else  it  spoils.  .\nd 
cameras  go  bad  in  our  climate 
too,”  he  adds.  “Because  of  the 
weather  conditions  the  canera 
lenses  develop  a  fungus  which 
has  to  be  removed  and  cam*  ras 
(Continued  on  page  29) 
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equally  vital,  says  judge 
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have  to  be  specially  cleaned 
every  few  years.”  Another  prob¬ 
lem:  “There  are  no  spare  parts 
and  few  camera  repairmen  in 
India,”  says  Chowda,  “and  if  a 
small  nut  or  bolt  goes  on  your 
camera  you  have  to  wait  months 
to  have  it  repaired.  Replace¬ 
ment  parts  have  to  be  specially 
imported.” 

“I’d  advise  anyone  from  the 
States  who’s  going  to  India  to 
check  with  an  American  news 
agency  that  has  an  office  there 
to  see  what  they  should  bring 
with  them  and  what  conditions 
must  be  met  before  leaving,”  he 
says.  “This  will  save  them  a 
great  deal  of  time.” 

“I’ve  reached  the  highest 
peak  one  can  reach  in  my  pro¬ 
fession  in  India,”  says  the  free¬ 
lance  photographer  who  earns 
“a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  per 
day  and  expenses,” — when  he 
works — “and  my  friends  advise 
me  to  get  out  of  the  country  and 
go  someplace  where  I  can  ex¬ 
pand.”  He  says  he  has  found  in 
his  travels  that  he’s  more  at 
home  in  the  United  States  than 
anywhere  else.  He  likes  both 
our  living  and  working  condi- 
tion.s.  “And  you  can  buy  film  in 
the  corner  drug  store  and  cam¬ 
eras,  new  cameras,  are  easily 
obtainable.  And  I’d  like  to  work 
here  and  learn  more  about 
lighting  (he  recently  learned 
umbrella  lighting  techniques), 
props,  facilities  and  gadgets,” 
he  says. 

• 

Printer  buys  paper 

Canon  City,  Colo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil  Day  have 
sold  Master  Printers  and  their 
we<  kly  newspaper,  the  Sun,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jim  Maxey.  The 
first  issue  of  the  Sun,  inaug¬ 
urated  by  the  Days,  was  dated 
March  8,  1951.  Maxey,  a  printer 
for  28  years,  spent  a  number 
of  years  with  the  Pueblo  Chief¬ 
tain. 


Camera,  quiU 

Alameda,  Calif. 

Any  blackout  of  information 
creates  a  breach  which  may 
some  day  be  of  great  cost  to  the 
people,  Wisconsin  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Robert  W.  Han¬ 
sen  warned  here. 

Secrecy  is  far  more  danger¬ 
ous  than  publicity,  he  added  in 
presenting  the  National  John 
Peter  Zenger  award  of  the  Fra¬ 
ternal  Order  of  Eagles  to  Abra¬ 
ham  Kofman,  publisher,  Ala¬ 
meda  Timea-Star. 

Freedom  of  camera  and  quill 
are  equally  vital,  said  Justice 
Hansen,  a  past  president  of  the 
Eagles.  He  deplored  alike  the 
placing  of  federal  courthouses 
off  limits  to  photographers  and 
a  recent  Milwaukee  decision  dis¬ 
missing  charges  against  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  card  burners  on  the 
ground  that  all  potential  jurors 
had  read  news  and  formed  opin¬ 
ions  on  the  case. 

Freedom's  a  iiiiiNt 

All  of  the  people’s  rights  must 
be  preserved  lest  the  nation  lose 
the  freedom  for  which  Zenger 
risked  his  neck,  declared  the 
Milwaukee  justice  here  to  make 
the  Eagles’  fifth  annual  award 
named  for  the  pioneer  fighter 
for  a  free  press. 


Colorado  plant  marked 
a8  SDX  historic  site 

Denver 

The  oldest  Colorado  newspa¬ 
per  west  of  the  Continental  Di¬ 
vide,  the  Silverton  Standard  ami 
the  Miner,  has  been  designated 
as  recipient  of  the  1969  His¬ 
toric  Site  in  Colorado  Journal¬ 
ism  award. 

The  Silverton  weekly  re¬ 
ceived  the  aw'ard  August  2.‘I 
from  the  Colorado  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

The  plaque  was  placed  at  the 
pre.sent  location  of  the  news¬ 
paper  which  happens  to  be  next 
door  to  the  site  where  La  Plata 
Miner,  its  parent,  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  on  July  10,  1875.  The 
publisher  of  the  Silverton  pa-  | 
per  is  Allen  Nos.‘?ainan. 

• 

Noh  air  base  paper 

Annapolis,  Md. 

Officials  at  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base  have  announced  a 
contract  agreement  with  Capi¬ 
tal-Gazette  Press  Inc.  to  pub¬ 
lish  and  distribute  a  new  com¬ 
mercial-enterprise  newspaper 
named  the  Capital  Flyer  in  the 
interest  of  personnel  at  An¬ 
drews.  This  publication  replaces 
the  Gateway,  published  by  Bill 
R.  Hunter  Associates. 


The  presentation  to  Kofman 
is  after  the  Zenger  tradition 
because  it  salutes  a  man  who 
for  30  years  has  been  totally  in¬ 
volved  in  every  aspect  of  his 
community,  Hansen  told  a  din¬ 
ner  gathering  in  the  Eagles’ 
hall  here. 

Kofman  is  a  home  folks  pub¬ 
lisher  who  publishes  news  for 
home  folks  community.  He  is 
involved  in  every  aspect  of  com¬ 
munity  life  and  has  a  love  of 
his  community  and  an  affection 
for  newspapers  as  well  as  for 
the  free  way  of  life,  the  Justice 
declared. 

Kofman  exemplifies  the  “men 
who  care”  who  are  being  sought 
out  throughout  the  nation,  and 
the  men  who  are  striving  to  keep 
all  freedoms,  a  goal  of  the  500,- 
000  Eagle  organization,  Hansen 
added. 

Second  individual 

The  local  publisher  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  individual  to  receive  the 
national  award.  The  other  recip¬ 
ient  is  Walter  Chilsen,  pioneer 
editor  who  was  a  veteran  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Merrill  (Wise.) 
Daily  Herald. 

The  other  recognitions 
awarded  for  “distinguished  ex¬ 
cellence  in  journalism”  have 


gone  to  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
the  Fargo  (N.D.)  Forum  and 
KROC-TV,  Rochester,  Minn. 

Kofman’s  career  includes  par¬ 
ticipation  in  almost  every  local 
organization  and  extends  to  the 
former  chairmanship  of  the 
California  Highway  Commis¬ 
sion.  He  also  has  extended  his 
newspaper  holdings  to  two  near¬ 
by  dailies,  the  San  Leandro 
News  and  the  Fremont  News- 
Register,  as  well  as  to  several 
Alameda  County  weeklies. 

The  publisher  continues  his 
newspaper  column  in  which  he 
“says  what  he  thinks  and  he 
sticks  to  what  he  says,”  as  Jack 
Fleddermann,  co-chairman  of 
the  presentation  dinner,  told 
E&P. 

Sons  as  associates 

Two  sons,  Kenneth  Kofman 
and  Morton  Kofman,  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  in  newspaper- 
ing  while  a  third,  Stanley  Kof¬ 
man,  is  in  finance. 

Responding  to  the  accolades 
from  state  legislators,  local  of¬ 
ficials  and  civic  leaders,  Kofman 
said  “it’s  tough  to  be  a  pub¬ 
lisher.”  Many  people  get  angry 
with  the  published  truth,  “but 
if  you  do  not  see  things  as 
we  do  we  print  your  letters.” 
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CLASSIHED  CLIMC 

Something  to  be  said 
for  ‘blind’  job  ads 

By  Stan  Finsness 

('.AM,  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin 


E&P  received  this  plea  re¬ 
cently,  and  we  run  it  attributed 
to  “Box  1776”. 

*  * 

Box  1776  (assumed  of  course) 
bejfs  to  be  heard  from  in  the 
interests  of  personal  freedom 
and  fair  play  in  1969. 

If  presently  employed,  if 
eager  to  better  oneself,  a  fat 
job  offer  even  in  a  blind  help 
wanted  advertisement  is  tempt¬ 
ing. 

Suppose,  however,  that  it 
should  turn  out  that  the  unseen 
employer  is  one’s  own!  Statis¬ 
tics  of  probability  say  that  what 
might  happen  will,  eventually. 

It  can  happen  that  two  blind 
advertisements  are  really  for 
the  same  job,  which  poses  a 
cruel  possibility  for  the  man 
who  is  eager  to  make  a  new 
connection.  A  prospective  em- 
jjloyer  is  given  a  special  ad¬ 
vantage  he  doesn’t  need  or  de¬ 
serve  if  he  has  applications  in 
hand  from  the  same  man  for 
“two  jobs”  which  are  leally 
one. 

A  man  may — and  often  does 
— wish  to  reenter  the  job  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  same  kind  of  work. 
And  this  can  lead  to  strange 
situations  where,  unknowingly, 
he  applies  for  work  from  per¬ 
sons  who  earlier  turned  him 
down.  It’s  waste  effort  all  the 
way  around. 

The  blind  ad  is  like  that,  how¬ 
ever.  It  causes  so  much  delay 
and  lost  energies.  Why  not 
know  at  once  who  the  pros¬ 
pective  employer  is?  Why  is  he 
hiding? 

If  the  giver  of  employment 
is  known,  his  identity  is  there 
in  the  open,  proudly,  then  the 
applicant  who  does  apply  is 
surely  enthusiastic  from  the 
first  letter.  He  likes  the  loca¬ 
tion.  What  he  knows  about  the 
firm  is  obviously  positive  or  he 
wouldn’t  bother  to  apply.  Any 
previous  history  of  pensonal 
contacts  can  be  included  in 
private  calculation  of  chances. 

We  at  Box  1776,  therefore, 
using  the  ancient  prerogative  of 
the  editorial  we,  beg  our  su¬ 
periors  in  the  world  of  jour¬ 
nalism  to  cut  out  all  blind  box 
numbers  in  help  wanted.  Any¬ 
where.  Anytime.  Please. 

*  •  * 

Many  of  us  would  have  to 
agree  with  “Box  1776”. 

The  help  wanted  columns  of 


newspapers,  the  business  op¬ 
portunity  columns  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and,  yes,  the  employment 
columns  of  E&P  are  full  of  blind 
ads.  In  the  issue  of  August  16, 
there  were  112  offers  of  em¬ 
ployment.  Of  these,  59  or  47.3% 
were  blind  ads. 

In  the  positions  wanted  classi¬ 
fication  there  were  39  ads.  Only 
3  ads  were  “open”.  The  rest, 
or  92.3%,  were  also  blind  ads. 
Prospective  employees  seem  to 
want  even  more  protection  than 
employers. 

Used  for  screening 

Good  evidence  that  both  pro¬ 
spective  employer  and  employee 
prefer  and  may  have  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  withholding  identity. 

Why  do  employers  run  blind 
ads?  Why  are  they  “hiding”? 

There  are  a  lot  of  good  rea¬ 
sons,  most  of  them  legitimate. 
Blind  ads  replies,  in  themselves, 
are  an  excellent  means  of 
scieening  applicants.  They  can 
save  a  lot  of  time  and  expense. 
Although  it  can  be  assumed  that 
the  employer  may  be  planning 
to  replace  someone  who  may  or 
may  not  know  about  the  im¬ 
pending  action,  I  don’t  think 
this  is  usually  the  case.  The  em¬ 
ployer  prefers  not  to  broadcast 
the  fact  that  he’s  looking.  He 
can  have  valid  competitive  rea¬ 
sons  for  keeping  his  needs  quiet. 

I  think  it’s  true,  though,  that 
a  lot  of  employment  advertisers 
use  blind  ads  through  force  of 
habit  and  because  they’re  lazy. 
What  they’ve  failed  to  realize 
is  that  blind  ads  will  cut  the 
response  markedly,  especially  in 
the  kind  of  job  market  we  have 
today;  so  “Box  1776”  has  some 
plusses  on  his  side  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Most  CAMs  feel  if  theie’s  no 
real  need  for  a  blind  number 
that  use  of  one  should  be 
avoided.  Straightforward  ads 
are  faster  and  get  better  re¬ 
sults. 

.Special  service 

One  point  possibly  over¬ 
looked  by  “Box  1776” — most 
publications  will  cooperate  with 
a  job  applicant  by  seeing  that 
his  reply  will  not  go  to  an  em¬ 
ployer  he  doesn’t  want  to  con¬ 
tact.  Some  papers,  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune,  for 
example,  regularly  run  a  box 


at  the  beginning  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  classification,  calling  this 
service  to  the  attention  of  read¬ 
ers.  So  you  don’t  have  to  be  in 
the  embarrassing  position  of  ap¬ 
plying  for  your  own  job. 

Here’s  a  thought,  too:  since 
blind  ad  replies  are  sort  of  in 
limbo  between  the  federal  mails 
and  the  intended  recipient  while 
they’re  being  handled  by  the 
newspaper,  it’s  a  good  idea  to 
work  in  some  kind  of  “dis¬ 
claimer”,  if  that’s  the  right 
word,  as  a  try  for  some  degree 
of  protection.  Possibly  some¬ 
thing  like,  “The  Advertiser, 
with  the  use  of  Blind  Number 
Service,  authorizes  the  newspa¬ 
per  to  open  and/or  destroy  any 
advertising  matter  or  other  ma¬ 
terial  which  it  deems  undesir¬ 
able”. 

Don’t  take  my  word  on  this. 
Check  your  own  sources.  Blind 
ads  have  been  used  for  purposes 
other  than  seeking  employees. 

One  other  point.  Large  vol¬ 
ume  newspapers  spend  a  lot  of 
money  on  clerical  help  and  all 
of  the  other  costs  involved  in 
handling  blind  numbers.  Charge 
adequately  for  it.  Advertisers 
are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

• 

Urban  study  ^aiits 
opened  to  newsmen 

Chicago 

The  University  of  Chicago 
plans  to  continue  a  program  to 
help  working  journalists  broad¬ 
en  their  knowledge  of  urban 
problems  and  their  underlying 
causes  and  significance. 

The  University,  through  its 
Center  for  Policy  Study,  will 
award  grants  to  bring  journal¬ 
ists  from  urban  and  community 
newspapers,  magazines,  and 
radio  and  television  stations  to 
the  campus  as  “Associates”  of 
the  Center  from  January 
through,  June,  1970.  The  Asso¬ 
ciates  will  work  directly  with 
faculty  members  doing  research 
and  teaching  in  the  urban  field. 

Each  Associate  will  receive  a 
grant  of  $180  a  week  during  the 
winter  and  spring  quarters.  As¬ 
sociates  are  responsible  for 
their  own  housing,  meals,  and 
transportation  to  and  from  the 
University. 

Applicants  must  be  23-35 
years  of  age  and  employed  by 
a  newspaper,  magazine,  and 
radio  or  television  station  or 
network.  Applicants  must  ar¬ 
range  a  leave  of  absence  from 
their  present  jobs,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  all  will  return  to 
their  positions. 

The  deadline  for  filing  appli¬ 
cations  is  Tuesday,  September 
.30.  Applicants  should  write  to 
Eddie  N.  Williams,  Center  for 
Policy  Study,  University  of 
Chicago,  5801  South  Ellis  Ave- 
nUv^  Chicago,  Illinois  60637. 


Youth  saveil 
from  arrest 
by  small  ad 

Quincy,  l;as.<i, 

A  newspaper  ad  has  solv  'd  a 
problem  for  a  family  in  de.spair 
at  Milton,  Mass. 

Information  obtained  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  an  inch  and  a  half  dis¬ 
play  ad  in  the  Patriot  Ledger 
here  served  last  week  to  clear 
a  15-year-old  schoolboy  of  police 
accusations. 

Russell  Murphy,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Murphy  of  41 
Woods  Road,  Milton,  wa.s  ac¬ 
cused  of  stealing  a  lawn  mower. 

Two  Milton,  Mass,  police  of¬ 
ficers  identified  Russell  as  the 
youth  who,  they  said,  ran  from 
the  stolen  lawn  mower  when 
overtaken  by  a  police  cruiser. 

Young  Russell  stoutly  denied 
the  accusation  to  police  and  hi.s 
parents. 

At  the  time  in  question,  Rus¬ 
sell  told  that  he  had  stopped  at 
a  point  some  distance  to  help  a 
stranger  with  a  bicycle  repair. 

Verification  of  the  boy’s  story 
depended  on  finding  the  stranger 
with  the  bicycle. 

After  five  frantic  days  of 
asking  questions  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  telephoning  friends 
for  help,  the  boy’s  mother 
turned  to  The  Patriot  Ledger. 

Her  ‘Information  Wanted’ 
ad  appealed  to  the  stranger  with 
the  bicycle  to  come  forward.  The 
ad  brought  results  the  first 
night.  A  William  Runci  of  near¬ 
by  Quincy  confirmed  that  he 
had,  indeed,  been  on  a  bicycle  at 
the  place  and  time  in  question, 
and  had  been  assisted  by  young 
Russell. 

Confronted  with  the  witness 
and  information  obtained  as  a 
result  of  the  ad,  Milton  police 
dropped  plans  for  juvenile  court 
action. 

Young  Russell’s  name  had 
been  cleared. 

• 

2  Oregon  men  buy 
Kansas  newspaper 

Neodesha,  Kans. 

Two  newspapermen  from  Ore¬ 
gon  have  announced  they  have 
purchased  the  Neodesha  Daily 
Sun  from  Paul  Guess,  who  has 
operated  the  63-year-old  after¬ 
noon  newspaper  for  18  years. 
The  new  owners  are  Donald  K. 
Reed  and  Edward  Piel. 

Reed,  a  native  of  Iowa,  for¬ 
merly  published  the  North  Bend 
(Ore.)  Weekly  News  which  he 
purchased  in  1963  after  serving 
on  its  staff  for  10  years.  Piel 
was  managing  editor  of  the 
Weekly  Herald  at  Myrtle  Print, 
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A  nung  their  souvenirs: 
105,000  mung  sketches 
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On  Friday,  July  19th,  the 
Lon</  Island  Press  announced 
“Mung  is  here.” 

By  the  following  Monday, 
Mung  was  not  only  there,  it  had 
completely  taken  over  the  Press 
Building  in  Jamaica. 

It  was  the  most  successful 
promotion  ever  run  by  the 
Press — with  105,000  responses 
received  in  two  weeks. 

What  did  it? 

Mung  is  a  fun  reader-par¬ 
ticipation  game  in  which  dood- 
lers  are  invited  to  take  a  tri¬ 
angle  and  turn  it  into  a  comic 
character — like  the  Mung  from 
LaMungcha  or  Simple  Simung. 

The  Chicago  Daily  Netvs  be¬ 
gan  the  contest  after  discover¬ 
ing  Mungs — the  successor  to 
Kilroy  Was  Here — at  the  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Center. 
The  Press  picked  up  the  con¬ 
test  from  Publishers-Hall  Syn¬ 
dicate  and  offered  its  readers 
$5  each  for  every  “mungnificent 
and  mungusual”  entry. 

The  copy  for  the  promotion 
was  full  of  fun  and  imagina¬ 
tion,  the  two  qualities  the  Press 
hoped  to  find  in  its  readers’ 
mungsterpieces. 

The  Press  was  not  disap¬ 
pointed — its  editors,  in  fact, 
were  amazed.  The  response  was 
overwhelmung,  the  entries  were 
mungerful.  The  Press  was  in- 
mungdated. 

One  reporter,  Marsha  (Mung- 
sha)  Kranes,  had  been  assigned 
to  handle  all  aspects  of  the  con¬ 
test:  the  daily  promotions,  the 
mail,  the  judging. 

After  a  few  days  of  Mung- 
mail  by  the  bale,  however, 
everyone  at  the  Press  w^as  in¬ 
volved.  Every  desk  in  the  city 
room  had  a  mungtain  of  mail 
on  it.  And  every  editor  and  re¬ 
porter  was  putting  in  some  time 
plowing  through  Mao  Tse 
Mungs,  Mormung  Tabernacle 
Choirs,  Dean  Mungtins,  Mung- 
kees.  Warmongers,  Super- 
mungs,  Mickey  Mungties  and 
Joe  Namungs. 

Within  a  week,  the  entire 
staff  was  mung-over,  and  the 
promotion  copy  showed  it. 

Renorter  Kranes  wrote: 


‘‘Our  Mung  editor  has  had  it! 

“His  eyes  are  little  triangular 
slits.  He  counts  Mungs  at  night 
instead  of  sheep.  He  barks 
when  someone  says  ‘good  mung- 
ing’  to  him. 

“He  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  mung- 
over. 

“He  has,  to  be  more  specific, 
become  a  raving  mungiac.” 

A  few  days  later,  w'hen  the 
contest  had  come  to  an  end,  she 
printed  some  suggestions  for  the 
cure  and  treatment  of  Mung 
fev'er,  which  had  reached  epi¬ 
demic  proportions  on  Long  Is¬ 
land. 

Head  for  your  neighborhood 
pharmungcy,  she  wrote,  and 
ask  for  milk  of  mungnesia, 
mung-a-day  vitamung  pills  or 
penicilmung. 

It  was  quite  a  promotion. 
Long  Lsland  was  certainly  gung 
ho  about* mung  ho! 

>i>  *  * 

FILMSTRIPS  —  The  Plain- 
field  (N.  J  i  Cotiricr-News  has 
made  a  summertime  mailing  to 
school  principals  in  its  circula¬ 
tion  area,  announcing  the  1969- 
70  selections  in  the  AP’s  Special 
Report  filmstrip  series.  Public 
Service  director  Ed  Green  points 
out  that  this  gives  principals  a 
chance,  before  school  opens,  to 
give  him  the  names  of  depart¬ 
ment  heads  and  audiovisual 
coordinators  who  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  monthly  school  year 
mailings. 

Ed  points  out  that  teacher 
turnover  in  the  area  averages 
about  20  percent.  The  advance 
mailing  helps  him  get  his  list 
updat^  before  school  opens  in 
the  fall.  The  same  effort  is  made 
on  lists  of  school  journalism  ad¬ 
visors. 

“The  summer  mailings  also 
show  the  principals  that  we 
haven’t  forgotten  them  during 
the  summer,”  Green  added. 

*  *  * 

MOVING  MAILINGS  —  Three 
classification  mailing  pieces  pro¬ 
moting  classified  in  the  Philor 
delphia  Inquirer  use  a  “moving” 
theme  to  show  competitive 
strength.  An  automotive  folder 
is  headlined  “moving  ahead,” 


while  the  folder  promoting  em¬ 
ployment  advertising  is  headline 
“on  the  move.”  The  third  in  the 
series,  promoting  real  estate,  is 
appropriately  headed :  “We’re 
moving.”  Each  of  the  self- 
mailers  is  illustrated  with  three- 
color  line  art.  All  show  six- 
month  linage  comparisons. 
Copies  are  available  from  the 
Inquirer  promotion  department. 

*  *  * 

TOUR  BOOK— The  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Star  has  produced 
a  cartoon  booklet  explaining  the 
operations  of  a  newspaper 
plant,  to  be  used  to  supplement 
plant  tours,  and  to  answer  re¬ 
quests  for  information  about 
the  Star. 

The  book  was  conceived  and 
written  in  the  Star’s  promotion 
department,  with  art  and  pro¬ 
duction  handled  by  Eastern 
Color  Printing  Co.,  Waterbury, 
Conn. 

The  booklet  traces  the  story 
of  news  from  its  source  through 
all  aspects  of  production  to  de¬ 
livery  to  the  reader’s  door.  It 
also  includes  a  brief  history  of 
the  Star,  and  capsules  some  of 
its  editorial  goals.  It  includes 
the  role  of  computers,  tape, 
photo  composition,  and  other 
modern  publishing  techniques. 

The  16-page  booklet  will  be 
given  to  visitors  after  they  have 
completed  their  tour  of  the  Star 
building.  It  will  also  be  given 
to  groups  who  are  unable  to  take 
the  tour  because  of  the  fifth- 
grade  age  limitation  and  other 
restrictions. 

More  than  12,000  people  have 
toured  the  Star  plant  during 
the  past  year.  Beginning  this 
fall,  the  promotion  department 
will  increase  the  number  of 
daily  tours  from  two  to  four. 

• 

St.  Loiuh  aldermen 
kill  newspaper  tax 

St.  Loi  is 

A  proposed  tax  on  the  gross 
receipts  of  newspapers,  radio 
and  television  stations  and  ad¬ 
vertising  firms  was  narrowly  de¬ 
feated  by  the  St.  Louis  Board 
of  Aldermen. 

The  proposal,  calling  for  a  $2 
tax  on  each  $1000  of  gross  re¬ 
ceipts,  was  one  of  15  measures 
presented  by  Mayor  Alfonso  J. 
Cervantes  to  the  board  for  im¬ 
mediate  action. 

The  vote  on  the  newspaper 
tax  bill  was  14  against  and  13 
for.  The  tax,  if  enacted,  would 
have  produced  $110,000  a  year 
from  the  city’s  newspapers  and 
$70,000  in  revenues  from  radio 
and  television  stations  it  was 
estimated. 

The  St.  Louis  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  said  the  tax 
would  drive  business  out  of  the 
city,  thus  reducing  city  tax  rev¬ 
enues  rather  than  increasing 
them. 


Czechs  expel 
Times  reporter 
for  editorial 

For  the  third  time  in  less  than 
two  years,  the  Neiv  York  Times 
has  been  ordered  by  the  Com¬ 
munist  government  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  to  recall  its  corre¬ 
spondent  from  the  country. 

The  latest  to  go  was  Paul 
Hofmann,  expelled  August  21 
because  of  a  Times  editorial  that 
had  offended  the  Czech  leaders. 

Hofmann  had  been  in  Prague 
since  June,  when  he  replaced 
Tad  Szulc  who  was  expelled 
December  16,  1968,  for  alleged 
“activities  incompatible  with 
the  position  of  an  accredited 
journalist.  Szulc  had  taken  over 
from  Henry  Kamm,  ousted 
shortly  before  Warsaw  Pact 
troops  invaded  the  country  on 
August  20-21,  1968. 

Earlier,  Richard  Eder  had 
been  prohibited  from  working  in 
Prague  shortly  before  Alex¬ 
ander  Dubcek  came  to  power  as 
the  leader  of  a  reform  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  U.  S.  State  Department 
expre.ssed  regret  over  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  Hofmann,  calling  the 
action  “in  clear  violation  of  the 
principles  of  the  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  and  opinion.” 

Clifton  Daniel,  managing 
editor  of  the  Times,  said  that 
“The  Times  deplores  and  regrets 
the  action  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  in  expelling  Paul 
Hofmann  from  Prague.”  Daniel 
noted  that  Hofmann  bore  “no  re¬ 
sponsibility”  for  the  editorial 
the  Communist  government  had 
objected  to,  and  added  that  “in 
our  opinion”  the  reporting  of 
Hofmann  “has  been  excellent.” 

Hofmann,  closed  the  Times 
office  in  the  Alcorn  Hotel,  which 
had  employed  an  interpreter  and 
a  part-time  chauffeur,  both 
Czech  citizens. 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  \yealfb 
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Covering 

By  Penny  Parnell 

Fairbanks 
The  Daily  News-Miner  covers 
an  area  of  approximately  350,- 
000  sq.  miles.  C.  W.  Snedden  is 
the  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
News-Miner  which  has  the 
formidable  task  of  serving  iso¬ 
lated  communities  from  Barrow 
to  Delta,  and  from  the  Canadian 
border  to  Nome.  62,000  people 
live  in  these  towns  and  villages, 
most  of  them  accessible  only  by 
air. 

With  a  circulation  of  12,000, 
and  a  small  staff,  the  News- 
Miner  depends  on  local  corres¬ 
pondents  to  report  on  happen¬ 
ings  in  the  bush  communities. 
Every  few  weeks  the  editor  re¬ 
ceives  accounts  of  local  events: 
«  *  * 

Jan.  24,  BIRCH  CREEK— 
Dec.  29.  About  1:30  A.  M. 
Norman  Flitt  and  Arthur 
James  Jr.  came  in  with  dog 
team  while  the  temperature  is 
40  below  zero.  The  boys  spent 
over  night  at  Allen’s  little  log 
cabin  house  which  he  made 
last  Fall.  And  they  move  down 
to  Birch  Creek  James  house. 
The  strangers  buy  with  wood 
all  day  because  it’s  getting 
cold — Sara  Williams,  News- 
Miner  Correspondent. 

<1  *  • 

Jan.  18,  POINT  HOPE  — 
Last  week  John  Omnik  went 
seal  hunting,  and  suddenly  the 
ice  break  and  he  was  quite 
distant  from  his  tied  dogs.  He 
just  make  it  to  safety,  and  his 
dog  team  was  carried  away; 
he  has  no  chance  to  save  them 
as  he  himself  just  make  safety 
luckily.  —  David  Frankson, 
News-Miner  Correspondent. 

Newcomers,  used  to  sophisti¬ 
cated  urban  newspapers,  are 
often  startled  to  come  across 
these  halting  accounts  mixed  in 
with  reports  of  political  activity 
in  Fairbanks  or  polished  wire 
service  stories.  Readers  soon  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  lives  of 
the  hardy  inhabitants  of  the 
bush  communities,  however,  and 
then  they  look  forward  to  read¬ 
ing  about  village  doings. 

“To  me  these  columns  are  the 
most  fa.scinating  part  of  the 
paper!’’  said  Murlin  Spencer, 
Editor.  “To  the  people  in  the 
bush,  the  big  thing  is  whether 
the  airplane  gets  in  bringing 
food ;  or  whether  they  have  been 
able  to  kill  caribou  or  whale  for 
survival.’’ 

“They  are  very  faithful  cor¬ 
respondents,’’  he  continued,  “and 
some  of  the  reports  are  price¬ 
less!  We  seldom  make  correc¬ 


350,000  square  miles 


tions;  to  change  the  style  would 
lose  the  flavor.  Many  of  the  In¬ 
dians  and  eskimos  have  little 
formal  education.  Occasionally 
we  omit  comments  on  village 
disputes  that  might  be  libelous.” 

Fairbanks  is  one  of  the  few 
places  where  string  correspond¬ 
ents  are  still  used.  The 
“stringer”  is  paid  for  the 
length  of  his  string  of  copy — 
so  much  per  inch  plus  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  paper. 

All  the  correspondents  don’t 
report  every  month,  but  of  a 
total  of  almost  35,  each  month 
approximately  20  send  in  a  col¬ 
umn.  Some  write  in  pencil  or 
pen,  and  some  send  typed  copy 
— occasionally  from  an  electric 
typewriter ! 

The  group  has  been  built  up 
over  a  twenty  year  period;  each 
one  who  leaves  the  job  sug¬ 
gests  a  replacement  for  him¬ 
self.  In  summer,  the  reports 
deal  with  the  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing  activities  of  the  villagers, 
and  with  visitors  and  tourists. 
In  winter,  the  reports  are  of  the 
struggle  against  the  elements, 
and  of  life  in  a  small  town  iso¬ 
lated  throughout  the  dark  arctic 
winter. 

“The  annual  Christmas  pro¬ 
grams  were  held,  and  all  the 
children  did  very  well”,  re¬ 
ports  the  correspondent  from 
Ruby.  “On  Dec.  25,  a  free 
movie  w'as  well  attended  at 
John  May’s  theatre.  The 
movie  was  Mary  Poppins. 
Compared  to  last  year’s  above 
zero  weather,  Christmas  holi¬ 
days  was  real  cold  with 
temperatures  hovering  be¬ 
tween  40  and  50  below  for  two 
solid  weeks.  However,  on  Jan. 
6th,  it  was  only  20  below. 
Everybody  was  busy  that  day, 
some  hauling  much  needed 
wood,  checking  traps  and 
so  forth.  Some  just  visiting 
neighbors,  happy  to  be  able  to 
sit  and  relax  without  worry¬ 
ing  about  heaters  turned  up 
high  and  dashing  home.” 
During  the  last  week  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  Valda  Drake  reported 
from  Northway,  a  town  located 
on  the  Alaska  Highway: 

“When  it  gets  to  minus  50 
degrees,  we  are  understand¬ 
ably  reluctant  to  go  visit  with 
friends,  or  to  the  Friday  night 
movies.  More  times  than  not 
you  travel  the  highway  with¬ 
out  seeing  another  soul.  The 
Dave  James  family  and  Frank 
and  Ken  James  did  brave  the 
elements  and  went  to  the 
Midnight  Sun  Sno-go  Race 
when  it  got  to  Tok.  That’s 


what  I  call  real  sno-go  en¬ 
thusiasm  —  or  is  it  just  plain 
old-fashioned  cabin  fever  that 
makes  a  person  drive  60  miles 
into  Tok  at  minus  55  degree 
weather  to  watch  a  few  racers 
come  in.  It’s  been  already 
mentioned  by  many :  what 
motivates  the  racers  them¬ 
selves  to  try  such  a  daring 
deed?” 

The  correspondents  are  aware 
that  they  have  a  large  audience, 
and  often  slant  their  copy  for 
the  benefit  of  their  outside 
readers.  Miss  Edith  Josie  com¬ 
ments  in  Jan.  from  Old  Crow 
in  Canada’s  Yukon  Territory: 

“Sure  hard  for  people  to  get 
meat  for  eating  and  for  dog 
feed.  As  you  all  know,  people 
can’t  travel  or  hunt  in  cold 
weather.  It’s  too  cold  for  truck¬ 
ers  to  haul  wood,  and  whatever 
little  money  people  make,  they 
spend  at  store,  but  too  expen¬ 
sive.  Like  small  can  meat  Prem 
is  $1.00  can  and  sure  hard  for 
people  to  make  their  living.” 

In  February  she  continues: 

“Some  people  get  Relief  and 
it’s  not  enough,  just  in  count 
of  store  prices  are  too  expen¬ 
sive.  The  groceries  are  too 
high.  That  reason  why  they 
don’t  get  enough  grub.  So 
please  when  Council  Meeting 
is  on  I  wish  everyone  agree, 
and  don’t  let  anyone  get  up 
to  Chief  or  either  Councils 
about  what  speech  they  make. 
This  News  go  all  over  Canada 
and  the  States,  so  please  pay 
attention  to  Chief  and  Coun¬ 
cils.  End  the  News.” 
Problems  and  interests  of  the 
native  peoples  are  only  one  of 
several  unusual  types  of  stories 
in  the  Fairbanks  area.  There  are 
almost  20,000  people  in  the  city 
itself,  but  62,000  live  in  the 
trade  area  which  includes  all  the 
outlying  towns  and  villages 
served  by  the  airline  network. 

Fairbanks  is  the  transporta¬ 
tion  and  communication  center 
for  northern  Alaska;  any  ac¬ 
cident  cases  end  up  in  the  local 
hospital.  Rescue  operations  for 
lost  planes  or  for  disasters  in 
the  area  are  organized  in  Fair¬ 
banks,  and  the  paper  is  always 
aware  of  any  such  happenings. 
Whether  or  not  someone  should 
be  sent  to  cover  them  is  always 
a  question.  Communication  is 
difficult;  most  areas  have  radios 
only,  operating  at  scheduled 
times  barring  equipment  break¬ 
down  or  weather  interference. 
Anyone  flying  into  a  bush  com¬ 
munity  in  a  small  plane  has  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  being 
“socked  in”  for  several  days  due 
to  poor  visibility  or  high  winds. 


MURLIN  SPENCER,  editor  of  the 
Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner.  "To 
me  the  columns  from  our  bush 
correspondents  are  the  most  fasci¬ 
nating  part  of  the  paper." 

It  doesn’t  improve  coverage  of 
a  story  if  the  reporter  is  iso¬ 
lated  incommunicado  for  a  week. 

Therefore,  events  in  outlying 
areas  are  usually  covered  by 
personally  contacting  someone 
from  the  area.  People  in  Alaska 
move  around  a  lot;  there  is  al¬ 
ways  someone  who  knows  what 
has  been  happening  two  hundred 
miles  up  the  river. 

“If  you  can  catch  someone 
from  an  incoming  plane,”  said 
Spencer,  “chances  are  excellent 
that  he  will  personally  know  the 
individuals  involved  in  a  story 
and  the  details  of  recent  de¬ 
velopments.” 

The  weather  is  another  thing 
that  is  a  good  story  anywhere. 
But  while  in  New  York  or  Chi¬ 
cago  it  might  be  an  inconveni¬ 
ence,  in  Alaska  Winter  weather 
threatens  survival  of  the  whole 
community.  The  average  tem¬ 
perature  in  Fairbanks  during 
the  first  two  weeks  of  Jan.  '69 
was  minus  44  degrees.  (F.) 

“Nobody  on  the  staff  missed 
a  day  of  work,  though,”  said 
Spencer.  “It’s  amazing  to  me 
how  well  people  manage  in  spite 
of  the  cold.  We  did  better  than 
the  Post  Office  in  making  de¬ 
liveries.  The  schools  closed  for 
two  days  when  the  temperature 
approached  60  below,  and  the 
paper  boys  didn’t  have  to  go 
out  below  minus  50 — but  almost 
all  did!  Their  parents  helped 
them,  and  encouraged  them  to 
meet  their  commitments;  they 
feel  the  children  should  learn  to 
get  along  in  spite  of  the 
weather.” 

“Nobody  on  the  staff  missed 
a  day  during  the  two  weeks  of 
the  cold  spell,”  he  continued, 
“some  days  they  would  be  late 


(Continued  on  page  33) 
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Covering  Alaska 

( Continued  from  page  32) 


if  tlie  cars  wouldn’t  start;  and 
we  uad  to  go  out  and  help  out 
some  of  our  drivers  on  motor 
routes;  but  we  kept  going. 

Normal  conditions  in  Alaska 
are  like  emergency  operation 
Outside!” 

Spencer  is  a  newcomer,  or 
“Choechako”  in  Alaska.  Before 
accepting  his  present  position  in 
August  of  1968,  he  worked  with 
the  Associated  Press  for  31 
years.  He  was  Chief  of  the 
Seattle  Bureau  for  22  years, 
and  before  that  he  worked  in 
Tokyo,  Hawaii,  Australia,  San 
Francisco,  Salt  Lake  City  and 
Sacramento. 

"I  like  Fairbanks  very  much 
and  plan  to  stay  here,”  he  said. 

"It’s  a  challenge  and  it’s  dif¬ 
ferent.  For  instance,  this  winter 
the  snow  on  the  floor  inside  my 
ear  didn’t  melt  for  two  months! 

1  guess,  like  everyone  else  here, 

1  like  the  challenge.” 

"Fairbanks  is  isolated,  but  I 
don’t  know  of  any  town  this  size 
that  has  more  news.  We  are  a 
crossroads  for  the  state  and  for 
three  continents.  But  much  of 
the  area  we  cover  is  still  Fron¬ 
tier; — still  exactly  as  it  was  600 
years  ago.” 

Many  of  the  paper’s  readers 
live  in  wilderness  areas,  and 
their  problems  are  the  problems 
of  a  people  still  struggling 
against  the  threat  of  the  wild. 

Archie  K.  Bower  wrote  in  Jan¬ 
uary  from  Kaktovik: 

“One  times  last  month  Mrs. 

Irene  Oyagak  was  chopping 
wood  by  their  house.  One  of 

her  children  said:  ‘Look,  Charles  G.  Ross — an  „ 

Mom,  puppy!’  When  she  look,  faculty  member  of  the  School  ation  in  the  class  of  1901,  the 
there  it  was  a  polar  bear  cub, 

It  try  to  attack  the  children  of  Missouri-Columbia,  newsman,  . 

and  their  mother  got  hold  of  and  later  Press  Secretary  to  tics,  Ross  to  a  career  in  higher 
her  two  kids  and  try  to  get  Harry  S  Truman — is  the  sub- 

them  away  from  the  bear,  ject  of  a  biography  just  pub-  -  - - — , - 

but  the  bear  keep  getting  lished  by  the  University  of  Mis-  graduate  of  Missouri,  back  to  of  the 
closer  to  them.  It  always  stand  souri  Press. 
on  its  hind  legs  and  try  to  The  book,  “Reluctant  Servant: 
attack  them  with  its  front  xhe  Story  of  Charles  G.  Ross,” 
paws,  and  it  almost  hit  the  jg  Ronald  T.  Farrar,  him- 
kids  with  his  paws.  At  one  ggjj  ^  former  news  reporter  and 
the  bear  cub  miss  them  by  editor  in  his  native  Arkansas 
an  inch  or  so.  Another  bear  ^ho  in  1965  received  his  Ph.  D. 
cub  was  close  by,  but  didn’t  journalism  from  UMC. 
tether  them  much.  She  keep  retracing  the  steps  of  Ross 

backing  away  from  their  reluctant 

house,  with  her  children  in  _ _ _ 

of  her,  and  also  call  for  p“„‘ 

help  the  same  time  Then 

Tommy  0.  Gordon’s  wife  hear  the  Truman 

Library,  the  Joseph  Pulitzer  II 
^at  the  bears  were  attack  ^  the  St.  Louis  Poat- 

^meone,  and  Tommy  got  his  and  a  variety  of  other 

and  went  out  there  ”  ^  Kash¬ 

in  the  villages  the  people  still 

struggle  against  the  forces  of  he  turned  for  counsel  to  his  old 

nature,  but  in  Fairbanks  the  The  almost  incredible  series  classmate, 
neon  lights  flash,  and  the  jets  of  events  that  brought  Truman  Officially,  Ross  was  Presi- 
roar  out  of  the  International  and  Ross  together  in  the  White  dential  Press  Secretary.  Un- 
Airport.  House  in  1945  began  with  school  officially,  Farrar  says,  he  was  projects. 
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TheEpKQfApoUoU 

fuTumgenTr^s 
TEXAS  miLY  NEWSPAPFRC 
TEXAS  STATE  UBRARV 


IN  THE  ARCHIVES — Texans  of  generations  far  in  the  future  will  have  details  of  the  flight  of  Apollo 
1 1  that  only  the  printed  word  can  convey,  through  the  preservation  of  editions  of  60  Texas  daily 
newspapers  published  immediately  following  the  moon  landing.  Lee  B.  Brawner,  right,  assistant  state 
librarian,  Texas  State  Library  at  Austin,  accepts  the  newspapers  from  John  H.  Murphy,  executive 
vice-president  of  the  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  which  collected  and  presented  them  to  the 
library.  The  newspapers  will  be  micro-filmed  and  permanently  preserved  in  the  state's  official  archives. 


Columbia,  Mo.  days  at  the  Independence  (Mo.) 
original  High  School.  After  their  gradu- 


of  Journalism  at  the  University  classmates  went  separate  ways  ‘Reluctant  Servant  is  the 

—Truman  to  a  career  in  poli-  first  book  of  Ronald  Farrar, 
■  ~  ■  *  ■  '  •  now  an  associate  professor  in 

education  and  journalism.  fbc  Department  of  Journalism 

That  career  took  Ross,  a  1905  at  Indiana  University.  Copies 

^ _  __  _ _ _ _  __  *  ■’  256-page  volume  are 

the  Columbia  Campus  in  1908  available  at  $7  from  booksellers 
as  an  original  faculty  member  or  from  the  University  of  Mis- 
at  the  world’s  first  regularly  souri  Press,  103  Swallow  Hall, 
organized  school  of  journalism;  Columbia, 
to  the  nation’s  capital,  where  he  • 

established  the  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Post-Dispatch;  then  Stiinlevaiit  honored 
back  to  St.  Louis  as  editorial  *  iw  v  Pr#»ss  nurlv 

page  editor  of  the  same  news-  pariy 

paper.  He  received  an  honorary  John  U.  Sturdevant  was 

degree  from  his  alma  mater  in  honored  August  13  by  his  friends 

in  the  newspaper  and  magazine 
But  more  than  40  years  after  fields  at  a  party  at  the  Inn  of 
Independence  High  School  days,  the  Clock.  Many  of  the  guests 
Truman  and  Ross  were  re-  had  worked  with  Sturdevant 

united — this  time  at  the  White  when  he  was  managing  editor  of 

House.  Truman  had  suddenly  the  American  Weekly, 
become  President  of  the  United  Sturdevant  recently  resigned 
States  and,  almost  instinctively,  as  account  executive  and  maga¬ 
zine  consultant  with  Carl  Byoir 
&  Associates  and  is  moving  to 

Palm  Beach,  Florida,  where  he 

will  work  on  special  writing 


Merriman  Smith  to  speak 
at  color  awards  luncheon 


Merriman  Smith,  United 
Press  International’s  Pulitzer 
Prizewinning  White  House  cor¬ 
respondent,  will  l)e  the  speaker 
at  the  1969  Color  Awards 
Luncheon,  Friday,  September 
26. 

The  13th  annual  luncheon,  in 
the  Starlight  Ballroom  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  is  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  Editor  &  Pib- 
LISHER  to  honor  the  winners  of 
the  E&P  Color  Awards  Compe¬ 
tition. 

Trophies  and  plaques  wdll  be 
presented  to  newspapers,  adver¬ 
tisers  and  advertising  agencies 
for  excellence  in  creativity  and 
reproduction  of  newspaper  col¬ 
or  advertising,  and  for  out.stand- 
ing  use  of  editorial  color.  The 
awards  will  be  presented  by 
Robert  U.  Brown,  publisher  and 
editor  of  E&P. 

Thirteen  winning  advertise¬ 
ments  and  four  editorial  subjects 
will  receiv'e  awards  at  the  lunch¬ 
eon. 

NcHspaper  spoakrrx 

The  announcement  of  Merri¬ 
man  Smith  as  luncheon  speaker 
continues  a  tiadition  of  present¬ 
ing  the  “stars”  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  to  the  luncheon 
audience  of  advertising  and 
agency  executives. 

Smith  was  assigned  to  the 
White  House  in  1941  during  the 
administration  of  Franklin  I). 
Roosevelt.  He  has  continued  into 
the  Nixon  admini.stration.  He 
was  awarded  the  1964  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  National  Reporting 
for  his  coverage  of  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  President  Kennedy  in 
Dallas. 

Smith  has  written  five  books 
on  bis  White  House  experiences, 
and  observations — “Thank  You, 
.Mr.  President,”  “A  President  is 
Many  Men,”  “.Meet  Mr.  Eisen¬ 
hower,’”  “A  President’s  Odys¬ 
sey,”  and  “The  Good  New 
Days.” 

TicketK  available 

Re.servations  for  tickets  for 
the  Color  Awards  Luncheon  may 
lie  arranged  by  calling  or  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  office  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  .Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives,  141  Ea.st  44th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  Tickets 
are  $12..'30  each,  or  $125.  for  a 
table  of  10. 

Members  of  the  .AANR  Col¬ 
or  Committee  are:  Chairman, 
Robert  Bair,  of  Mathews,  Shan¬ 
non  &  Cullen;  O.  T.  Watkins,  of 
Story  &  Kelly-Smith;  Frank 


Merriman  Smith 


McTague,  of  Newhouse  News¬ 
papers,  and  George  Wilt  of 
E&P. 

.An  exhibit  of  the  1969  con¬ 
test  winners  and  300  finalists, 
including  letterpress,  offset  and 
preprint  advertising  and  editor¬ 
ial  color  will  be  held  in  the 
Gold  Room  adjoining  the  Star¬ 
light  Roof,  beginning  at  11:30 
a.m.  on  Friday,  September  26, 
1969. 

Louise  Bowker 
of  Arkansas 
NAM  president 

Mrs.  Louise  Bowker,  secre¬ 
tary-manager  of  the  Arkansas 
Pre.ss  Association,  was  elected 
president  of  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation  Managers  Inc.  at  the 
group’s  46th  annual  meeting 
August  22  in  Williamsburg, 
Virginia. 

NAM  is  an  association  com¬ 
posed  of  managers  of  state, 
regional  and  national  news¬ 
paper  organizations.  She  is  the 
first  woman  ever  elected  to  the 
NAM  board,  having  been  cbosen 
.secretary-treasurer  in  1967  and 
moving  to  the  vicepresidency  in 
1968. 

She  joined  the  Arkansas 
Press  Association  as  office  man¬ 
ager  in  April,  1956,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  manager  in 
1961  and  became  tbe  rtr.st  wo¬ 
man  to  head  the  97-year  old  as¬ 
sociation  in  1962. 

She  is  serving  as  secretary 
of  the  Arkansas  Highway  Users 
Conference;  vicepresident  of  the 
Arkansas  Council  on  Children  & 
Youth;  and  vicepresident  of  the 
Mid-America  Newspaper  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference,  the  first 
woman  to  be  elected  to  sucb  a 
board. 


This  Week 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


if  the  selling  is  done  properly.” 
Comparing  This  Week’s  fate  to 
that  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  he  said  apparently  the 
forces  within  the  supplement 
“could  not  agree  on  editorial 
direction.” 

Further,  he  said.  Family 
Weekly  and  Parade,  the  two 
surviving  syndicated  supple¬ 
ments,  “have  reaffirmed  their 
value  to  advertisers.”  They  have 
gone  out  to  “sell  aggressively 
in  both  major  and  smaller  mar¬ 
kets,  and  have  made  an  effort 
to  show  how  supplements  can 
complement  the  other  media.” 

Drop  in  circulation 

Crowell  Collier  and  Macmil¬ 
lan  acquired  United  Newspa¬ 
pers  last  May  as  part  of  its 
merger  with  Publication  Corpo¬ 
ration.  By  that  time,  circula¬ 
tion  had  fallen  below  11  million 
and  cost  to  distributing  news¬ 
papers  w’as  up  to  $5  per  thou- 
.sand  copies.  And,  although  CCM 
subsidized  costs  retroactively  to 
January,  1968,  making  good  the 
cost  guarantee  to  papers  of  $2 
per  thousand  copies  of  certified 
circulation,  several  additional 
liapers  discontinued. 

The  final  attempt  to  keep  the 
publication  alive  came  in  May 
when  CCM  offered  to  sustain 
all  risks  of  publication,  assur¬ 
ing  papers  of  circulation  copies 
at  no  cost  in  an  effort  to  build 
enough  of  a  base  to  make  This 
Week  an  attractive  advertising 
medium. 

It  failed,  said  Stapleford,  be¬ 
cause  prospective  papers  were 
of  the  opinion  that  the  supple¬ 
ment  would  drain  off  dollars 
which  would  otherwi.se  go  into 
their  o,wn  ad  linage. 

Publication  of  the  supple¬ 
ment  will  cease  in  November, 
six  months  after  the  final  offer. 

This  Week  was  born  in  the 
depression  with  the  goal  of 
reaching  the  masses.  It  died  in 
prosperity,  when  regional,  local¬ 
ized  marketing  became  the 
trend. 

• 

Ananl  for  Abey 

Reading,  Pa. 

Joe  Abey,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Reading  Engle  and 
Times,  received  a  public  service 
award  August  27  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  South  Vietnam.  The 
presentation  was  made  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  in  recognition  of  work 
by  Abey  in  helping  to  found  a 
Rotary  Club  hospital  in  South 
Vietnam.  In  his  Rotary  activi¬ 
ties  Abey  has  visited  135  coun¬ 
tries,  and  has  received  awards 
from  nine  of  them. 

EDITOR  at  PU 


Changes  made 
in  Time  Inc’s 
top  level  staff 

Changes  in  the  managi  nent 
of  Time  Inc.  were  annoi  need 
this  week. 

James  A.  Linen,  becau.se  of 
illness,  has  asked  to  be  relieved 
of  the  duties  of  president.  He 
will  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  a  post 
which  Roy  E.  Larsen  has  held 
since  his  retirement  as  president 
in  April  1960.  Larsen  becomes 
vicechairman  of  the  board. 

The  board  designated  its 
chairman,  Andrew  Heiskell,  as 
chief  executive  officer. 

Hedley  Donovan  continues  as 
editor-in-chief. 

Shepley  advances 

James  R.  Shepley,  publi.sher 
of  Time  since  February  1967, 
has  been  elected  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  of  the 
company.  Shepley  began  his 
career  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot. 

David  W.  Brumbaugh  con¬ 
tinues  as  chairman  of  the  fin¬ 
ance  committee  and  as  executive 
vicepresident. 

Three  executive  vicepresidents 
were  elected : 

Bernhard  M.  Auer,  who  will 
be  Shepley’s  deputy  for  maga¬ 
zine  publishing. 

Arthur  W.  Keylor,  who  will 
direct  the  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  operation  of  all  pub¬ 
lishing  divisions. 

Rhett  Austell,  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  company  interests 
in  the  fields  of  book  and  record 
publishing,  education,  films  and 
for  the  Time-Life  Broadcast  di¬ 
vision. 

Luce  is  Time  publisher 

Henry  Luce  III,  now  publisher 
of  Fortune,  has  been  named 
publisher  of  Time. 

Ralph  Davidson  moves  up 
from  a.ssistant  publisher  to  a.s- 
sociate  publi.sher  of  Time. 

Putney  Westerfield  becomes 
publisher  of  Fortune. 

Walter  C.  Rohrer  is  publi.sher 
of  Time-Life  Books. 

We.ston  C.  Pullen  Jr.  will  be¬ 
come  an  assistant  to  Heiskell. 

Barry  Zorthian  is  president 
of  Time-Life  Broadcast. 

In  reviewing  the  decade  of 
Time  Inc.  growth  since  Andrew 
Heiskell  was  appointed  chair¬ 
man  and  James  A.  Linen  presi¬ 
dent  in  April  1960,  the  l-oard 
noted  that  gross  income  had 
nearly  doubled  from  $287  mil¬ 
lion  in  1960  to  $568  million  it 
1968,  with  net  income  more 
than  tripling  from  $9.3  mJlion 
to  $32.1  million. 
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COMICS 


‘Pat  Buttram  Sez 
a  humor  column 


Anyone  old  enough  to  re¬ 
member  Gene  Autry  movies  will 
recall  a  pair  of  bearded  cow¬ 
poke  comics:  one  was  the  late 
Gabby  Hayes  and  the  other  Pat 
Buttram. 

Buttram  now  writes  a  six-a- 
week  humor  column  distributed 
by  Editor’s  Workshop  Syndi¬ 
cate  of  Ojai,  Calif.  The  first  re¬ 
lease  of  150-200  words  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  September  15. 

“Buttram’s  film  career  began 
when  he  co-starred  with  Gene 
Autry  in  motion  pictures  and 
tv  shows,”  says  Jim  Pabian, 
founder  of  Editor’s  Workshop. 
“When  Autry  turned  from  pic¬ 
tures  to  baseball,  Pat  shaved  his 
beard,  put  on  a  clean  shirt,  and 
unleashed  his  real  wit.” 

“Since  then,”  adds  Pabian, 
“he  has  made  guest  appearances 
on  tv  shows.” 

Buttram’s  career  as  a  col¬ 
umnist  began  over  a  year  ago 
when  newspaper  friends  asked 
him  to  put  in  writing  the  funny 
things  he  was  saying.  His  col¬ 
umn  was  dubbed  “Pat  Buttram 
Sez.” 

“The  column  became  popular 
in  the  Holhfwood  Citizen-News 
and  V alien  Times,"  says  Pabian. 

Buttram  was  born  in  Ala¬ 
bama,  and  made  his  debut  as  an 
entertainer  and  radio  person¬ 
ality  there  while  attending  col¬ 
lege. 
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Tom  Curtis 


Milwaukee  Sentinel  hires 
first  editorial  cartoonist 


Milwaukee  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr. 

Tom  Curtis  has  joined  the  Curtis’  cartoons  for  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  as  its  first  Sentinel  will  be  syndicated  to 
staff  editorial  cartoonist.  other  newspapers,  including  the 

Curtis  has  been  doing  free-  Los  Angeles  Times  and  Honolulu 
lance  work  in  Washington  for  Star-Bulletin,  through  Re¬ 
several  years.  His  cartoons  have  porters’  News  Syndicate,  Mil- 
appeared  in  the  National  Re-  waukee. 

inew;  Roll  Call,  a  Capitol  Hill  Sentinel  editor  Harvey  W. 
weekly  newspaper;  the  Alexan-  Schwandner  said  the  Sentinel 
dria  Gazette;  the  New  Guard  will  continue  to  carry  the  edi- 
and  Rally.  torial  cartoons  of  Patrick  Oli- 

Curtis,  31,  is  a  graduate  of  phant  and  Karl  Hubenthal. 
Harvard  college.  He  studied  ar¬ 
chitecture.  While  at  Harvard,  he 
did  cartoons  and  cover  illustra¬ 
tions  for  the  Harvard  Lampoon, 
the  campus  humor  magazine. 

After  his  graduation,  Curtis 
served  five  years 
army,  including  three  years  of 
duty  in  Germany. 

Curtis  will  do  six  cartoons  a 
week  for  the  Sentinel, 
will  deal  with  local,  sta 
tional  and  international  issues,  prises. 

He  calls  himself  a  political  compro 
independent.  His  views  paral-  editori: 
lei  those  of  John  Chamberlain,  strive 
whose  syndicated  column  is  car-  This 
ried  on  the  Sentinel’s  editorial  passed 
page. 

“I’m  also  a  great  fan  of  Bill 
Buckley,”  Curtis  adds,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  conservative  writer 
and  editor  of  National  Review, 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report 


•  Hall  obtains  series 

Chicago  Daily  News  |,y  Vatican  experts 

raises  weekend  price 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  has  controversies  arising  from  the 
increased  the  price  of  its  week-  ban  on  the  Pill,  overpopulation 
the  end  edition  to  25  cents.  and  the  Roman  Catholic 

“Continuing  rising  costs  of  Church’s  attitude  on  love,  sex 
labor  and  material  make  this  in-  and  marriage  have  been  ob- 
crease  necessary,”  Bailey  K.  tained  by  Robert  M.  Hall,  presi- 
They  Howard,  president  of  the  News-  dent  of  Publishers-Hall  Syndi- 
I,  na-  paper  Division  of  Field  Enter-  cate. 

We  cannot  “It  was  from  conversations 
lity  of  our  with  some  of  our  newspaper 
rather  we  clients  that  I  first  got  the  idea 
improve  it.  of  approaching  Pope  Paul  VI 
e  that  is  and  the  Vatican  for  a  series  of 
newsstand  articles  on  the  crisis  in  moral- 
reader  is  small  compared  to  the  ity  today,”  Hall  said, 
value  of  the  product.”  After  meeting  the  Pope  and 

Howard  said  labor  costs  have  after  almost  nine  months  of 
risen  12  percent  in  the  past  two  personal  discussions  with  Vati- 
years,  and  the  cost  of  newsprint  pan  hierarchy.  Hall  received  a 
was  increased  $5  a  ton  last  series  of  articles  from  the  Vati- 
January.  ean  Secretary'  of  State.  They 

Circulation  of  the  weekend  were  written  by  John  Cardinal 
edition  of  the  Daily  News  is  up  Wright  of  Pittsburgh,  Karol 
in  the  city  and  suburbs  13,704  Cardinal  W'ojtyla  of  Poland, 
over  a  year  ago,  Howard  re-  Pericle  Cardinal  Felici  of  Rome, 
ported.  Dr.  Colin  Clark  of  Oxford  Uni- 

The  price  increase,  first  for  versity,  and  others. 

Daily  News  newsstand  prices  The  articles  will  be  published 
since  October,  1967,  does  not  in  September  in  subscribing 
affect  home  delivery  or  weekday  newspapers  throughout  the 
newsstand  prices.  world.  Hall  said. 
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Weekly  changes  name 

The  Thompsonville  (Conn.) 
Press  ha.s  changed  its  name  to 
the  Enfield  Press,  to  better 
identify  with  circulation  area. 
E.  Payson  Smith,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Enfield  Press  and 
Morthem  Connecticut  Bazaar, 
has  announced  his  candidacy  for 
Enfield  Board  of  Education. 


editor  &.  PUBLISHER  for  August  30,  1969 


IT  uuiiu  rciuiiuus  range 

concern  offers  of  stock  prices 
shares  to  public 

^  Aug.  20  Aug.  27 

John  De  Nigris  Associates  B«rk*y  Photo  .  I7%  (7% 

Inc.,  the  public  relations  firm  Bdc,Vg" 

that  became  the  first  of  its  kind  CowUs  Communications  .  10  101/4 

last  January  to  offer  its  stock  .• .  Si/* 

to  the  public,  has  made  an  addi-  Cutlar  Hammer  .  35%  34y, 

tional  offer  of  86,677  shares  of  gay'o  Corp.  . .  M% 

common  stock  at  the  rate  of  one  eitra^^rp”  24%  241/I! 

share  for  each  of  three  held  by  Fairchild  Camara  .  Wi  « 

investors  of  record  at  the  close  Co*‘ M'/y  34'/J 

of  business  August  6.  Gaorgia  Pacific  .  49%  491/j 

Underwriter  for  the  sale  was  'intaJ^pa 70% 

Ladenburg,  Thalmann  &  Co.,  25  inmont  .  I8%  I9 

Broad  Street,  New  York.  The  l^Sraark'""..;: Vlf;, 
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(Amarican  Stock  Exchanga) 

Digital  Equipmant  .  47% 

Domtar  .  17'/ 

Ehranraich  Photo  .  25'/ 

Milgo  Elactronics  .  22V 

Naw  York  Timas  .  51% 

Papart,  Koanig,  Lois  .  14^ 

Southwast  Forast  Industrias  ...  21% 
Wood  Industrias  .  14% 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Hearst  Sr. 

U  m  J  J  members  of  the  as- 

d.Cl.Cl.S  sociation’s  steering  committee 
were  named  for  the  photojour- 
nalism  activity.  They  are  As- 
I1.0^VS  LfllOlO  sociate  Professor  R.  Smith 

Schuneman,  U.  of  Minnesota, 
^  and  Professor  Clifton  C.  Odom. 

competition  U.  of  Missouri. 

The  photojournalism  judge; 
Berkeley,  Calif,  will  be  Robert  E.  Gilka,  direc 
Photo  composition  has  been  tor  of  photography,  Nationd. 
added  to  the  William  Randolph  Geographic;  Rich  Clarkson,  di- 
Hearst  Foundation’s  competi 
tions  for  students  attending  the  (Kans.J 
53  American  Association  of 
Schools  and 
Journalism  Institutions. 

The  program’s  expansion  was 
announced  at  the  Foundation- 
hosted  Journalism  Awards  din¬ 
ner  meeting  which  preceded  the 
Association  for  Education  in 
Journalism  convention  sessions 
here  this  week. 

The  contest  will  include  color 


rector  of  photography,  Topeka 
Capital-Journal,  anil 
Pierson  Jr,  Hunutn' 
Departments  of  Chronicle,  past  president,  Na 
tional  Press  Photographers  As 
sociation. 

Roger  Tatarian,  editor  of 
United  Press  International. 
Hubbard  Keavy,  Laguna  Bead 
(Calif.)  News-Post,  and  George 
Beebe,  Miami  Herald,  continue 
as  writing  awards  judges. 

Exhibit  planned 

More  than  25  AASDJ  school; 
immediately  reported  plans  to 
enter  the  photo  competitions  in 
a  show  of  hands.  In  a  second 
floor  vote  taken  at  the  request 
of  Ira  Walsh,  coordinator  for 
the  Foundation’s  program,  » 
majority  supported  a  plan  for » 
travelling  display  of  the  win¬ 
ning  photographs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hearst  wel¬ 
comed  representatives  of  41 


served  the  remaining  12.  If  Sa-  I-Flllinghaill  on  board 
fire  had  been  owned  all  of  last  of  Times  Mirror  Co. 
year  by  De  Nigris  it  would  have  ,  , 

contributed  39  percent  of  the  ^  P 

total  net  income,  according  to  J"*  of  Dillingham  Corpora 
the  prospectus.  As  it  was,  for  Honolulu,  has  b^n  electe 
the  first  five  months  of  this  vear  director  of  the  Times  Mi 
Safire  contributed  40  percent  of  C®.,  Dr.  Franklin  D.  Mur 
the  net  income  chairman,  announced  afte 

John  De  Nigris,  39,  formed  board  meeting  in  New  York 
his  own  public  relations  firm  as  Post  27.  His  election  brings 
a  corporate  franchise  in  March,  nuniber  of  directors  of  T 
1968,  succeeding  to  the  business  Mirror  to  15. 
of  John  De  Nigris  Associates,  a  Dillingham  Corporation  en-  will  boost  the  1969-70  awards 

sole  proprietorship  established  Pages  in  property  development  to  85o,200,  a  boost  of  8o,J00. 

in  May,  1966.  and  construction;  shipbuilding,  , 

De  Nigris,  who  owns  approxi-  marine  transportation,  ocean-  Hearst  s  rep<»ri 

mately  54  percent  of  the  stock,  ographic  engineering;  mining;  Meanwhile  the  success  of  the 
enjoyed  the  right,  under  the  Au-  and  LP-gas  distribution.  The  lO-year-old  Foundation  project 
gust  6  sale  terms,  of  purchasing  company  recently  sipied  an  ig  evidenced  by  a  record  411  en- 
47,000  shares  of  additional  com-  agreement  to  form  Dillingham  tries  received  during  the  past 
mon  stock.  He  agreed,  however.  Petroleum  Corporation  in  part-  year,  said  George  R.  Hearst  Sr., 
to  sell  on  the  market  all  of  these  nership  with  Continental  Oil  president  and  trustee  of  the 
shares.  Company  to  construct  an  oil  re-  Hearst  Foundation.  This  is  the 

Offered  in  Over-the-Counter  finery  in  Hawaii.  first  time  the  total  has  exceeded 

tr.ading,  the  stock  was  quoted  at  The  board  of  directors  of  400, 

19'^  recently.  Times  Mirror  dwlared  the  regu-  The  inclusion  of  photography 

•  lar  quart^ly  dividend  of  12  A  jfj  series  of  contests  was  an- 

JOHN  D.NIGRIS  ASSOCIATES  Cents  a  share  on  the  common  nounced  by  Earl  F  English 
NV’inrom.  .;  *r1!;7«  September  25.  chairman  of  the  AASDJ  steer- 

Shr.  Mrnt . .’.  W  ‘  9c  4,fv4/cB4  bcbc  .T«  inp  committee  and  dean  of  jour- 

4  mot.  rav.nuts  .  437,540  281,054  THOMPSON  NEWSPAPERS  LTD.  nalism  at  the  Universitv  of 

N«t  incom#  .  48.793  a  Jun.  30  « 37B  3A9  S4  OAA  W  UniVerSlly  OI 

Shr.  Mrns .  27c  19c  '  '  .32  '  .23  Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 


FCC  renews 
tv  license 
with  warning 


Washington 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  renewed  the  li¬ 
cense  of  Station  KTAL-tv  at 
Texarkana,  Ark.-Tex.  with  a 
caution  that  its  performance 
will  be  “carefully  examined  at 
the  end  of  the  license  term  to 
deteimine  whether  you  have 
made  an  affirmative  and  diligent 
effort  to  serve  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  city  to  which 
KTAL-tv  is  licensed.” 

KTAL-tv  is  licensed  to  KCMC 
Inc.  which  is  owned  by  Walter 
E.  Hussman,  his  wife  and  his 
mother-in-law,  Bettie  M.  Palmer. 
The  Hussman-Palmer  family 
also  own  Texarkana  Newspapers 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Texar¬ 
kana  Gazette  and  News. 

The  FCC  said  that  the  issue 
of  media  concentration  which 
had  been  raised  by  opponents  to 
renewal  of  the  license  had  been 
carefully  considered  but  “raised 
no  question  which  would  war¬ 
rant  denial  of  the  KTAL-tv 
license  renewal  application.” 

Renewal  of  the  television  li¬ 
cense  was  granted  over  the  pro¬ 
test  of  12  Texarkana  organiza¬ 
tions  who  charged  monopoly  of 
the  .lews  media  in  the  area  and 
that  KTAL-tv  had  failed  to 
serve  the  needs  and  interests  of 
the  Negro  population.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  conferences  between  the 
station  ownership  and  leaders 
of  the  organizations,  KTAL-tv, 
“having  in  mind  its  duty  to 
serve  equally  all  segpnents  of  the 
public,”  agrreed  to  broadcast  “on 
prime  time”  a  13  point  state¬ 
ment  of  policy. 

Point  1  agreed  to  recruit  and 
train  a  staff  “broadly  represent¬ 
ative  of  all  groups  in  the  com¬ 
munity”  and  to  employ  a  min¬ 
imum  of  two  full-time  Negro  re¬ 
porters.  Another  point  recog¬ 
nized  KTAL’s  responsibility  to 
“present  regular  programs  for 
die  discussion  of  controversial 
issues,  including,  of  course,  both 
black  and  white  participants” 
and  to  encourage  the  “airing  of 
all  sides  of  these  issues.” 

Among  other  pledges  in  the 
statement  of  policy  were  that 
the  station  would  discuss  pro¬ 
gramming  regularly  with  all 
aegmcnts  of  the  public,  consult 
I  with  substantial  groups  in  the 
community  and  “make  no  un¬ 
essential  reference  to  the  race  of 
*  person.” 

It  is  this  policy  statement  that 
the  FCC  will  monitor  during  the 
three- year  life  of  the  renewed 
license,  which  began  August  1. 


Fales,  Cafarell 
given  new  duties 

Two  executive  appointments 
in  United  Press  International 
were  announced  this  week  by 
Mims  Thomason,  president. 

Richard  E.  Fales,  now  a  gen¬ 
eral  sales  executive  at  New 
York  headquarters,  will  move  to 
Pittsburgh  as  manager  of  UPPs 
Easstern  Division. 

Norman  A.  Cafarell,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Eastern  Division 
since  1963,  will  become  director 
of  client  relations  in  New  York, 
reporting  to  Wayne  C.  Sargent, 
vicepresident  and  general  sales 
manager. 

Fales,  42,  has  been  a  general 
sales  executive  at  UPI  head¬ 
quarters  since  1964.  Previously 
he  was  Southern  Division  busi¬ 
ness  manager  in  Atlanta,  and 
before  that  a  regional  executive 
in  Alabama,  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina. 

Fales,  a  native  of  Olean, 
N.  Y.,  was  graduated  from  Mc¬ 
Gill  University  in  Montreal.  He 
worked  "for  the  Rochester, 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
and  the  Cleveland  Press  before 
joining  UPI  in  1951  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  He  was  UPI  manager  in 
Cleveland  before  his  transfer  to 
the  Southern  Division  in  1956. 

Cafarell,  45,  joined  UPI  in 
Buffalo,  his  home  town,  in  1941. 
He  worked  in  both  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  Newark  bureaus,  and 
then  served  seven  years  as  New 
Jersey  news  manager  and 
Eastern  Division  regional  execu¬ 
tive  before  his  appointment  as 
division  manager.  He  has  been 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  an¬ 
nual  UPI  Editors  and  Pub¬ 
lishers  Conference  (Edicon) 
since  its  inception  in  1960  and 
now  is  its  permanent  chairman. 
Cafarell  attended  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  and  began  his 
news  career  with  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News. 

• 

In  Hall  of  Fame 

The  late  Charles  J.  Doherty, 
founder  of  the  Missoula  County 
Times  in  1931,  recently  was 
elected  the  15th  member  of  the 
Montana  Newspaper  Hall  of 
Fame.  Doherty,  owner  and  editor 
of  the  Winnett  Times  from  1920 
to  1931,  started  the  Missoula 
Weekly  in  1958  shortly  before  he 
died. 


M.  M.  Oppegard, 
Ridder  Group 
publisher,  dies 

Grand  Forks,  N.  I). 

Melvin  M.  Oppegard,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Grand  Forks  Herald 
and  its  publisher  for  40  years 
until  July  1,  1969,  died  August 
20. 

Oppegard  was  born  June  18, 
1891,  in  Madison,  Minn.,  the  son 
of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  0.  Oppe¬ 
gard.  His  father  was  a  Luth¬ 
eran  minister. 

After  attending  grade  and 
high  school  in  Madison,  he  had 
two  and  one-half  years  of 
special  work  at  Macalester  Col¬ 
lege,  St.  Paul.  He  left  college  in 
January,  1913,  to  join  the  staff 
of  the  Associated  Press  in  its 
St.  Paul  office. 

Oppegard  served  in  a  news 
and  executive  capacity  with  the 
Associated  Press  for  more  than 
15  years,  joining  Ridder 
Brothers  in  1928  as  assistant 
editor  and  then  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press. 

In  association  with  the  Ridder 
Brothers  and  Leo  E.  Owens,  Op¬ 
pegard  bought  the  Grand  Forks 
Herald  in  1929  from  Julius  F. 
Bacon  and  associates.  When 
W.  P.  Davies,  long-time  editor 
of  the  Herald,  died  in  1944,  Op¬ 
pegard  also  assumed  the  title  of 
editor. 

•  «  * 

Arthur  F.  Woodies,  78,  city 
editor  of  the  Lowell  (Mass.) 
Sun;  August  15. 

*  *  « 

Justine  Georges,  women’s 
page  editor  of  the  Portsmouth 
(N.H.)  Herald  and  editor  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Profile 
magazine;  August  19. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  A.  McCarthy,  69, 
former  labor  reporter  on  the 
Philadelphia  Record  and  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News;  later 
in  public  relations  for  several 
labor  unions;  August  18. 

*  *  * 

Chris  Bakihi,  92,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Cortland  (Neb.) 
News  until  1963;  recently. 


Callison  Marks,  63,  chief 
editorial  writer  for  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Revieiv; 
August  17. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  Newcomb,  69,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Paxton  (Neb.) 
Times  for  30  years;  August  7. 

*  *  * 

Stanley  Baar,  57,  president 
of  the  financial  public  relations 
firm  of  Barber  &  Baar  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.;  August  20. 

*  *  « 

Mrs.  Marjorie  R.  Howe,  72, 
widow  of  David  W.  Howe,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press  who  died  July 
24;  book  reviewer  and  travel 
columnist  for  the  Free  Press; 
August  20. 

*  *  * 

Emilio  Garcia  Godoy,  75, 
journalist  and  Dominican  .Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  U.S.  in  the 
1940’s;  August  21. 

*  *  * 

Michael  A.  O’Brien,  72, 
longtime  reporter  for  the  New 
York  News  in  Brooklyn;  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  daily  column,  “Of 
Kings  and  Queens”;  August  23. 


Pennsylvania  dailies 
to  15c  per  copy 

Reading,  Pa. 

The  newsstand  price  of  the 
Reading  Evening  Eagle  and  the 
Morning  Times  will  be  increased 
from  10  cents  to  15  cents  for 
single  copies  after  September  1. 

Joe  Abey,  circulation  manager 
of  the  papers,  said  that  home  de¬ 
livery  would  remain  at  60  cents 
a  week  for  either  paper,  and 
that  weekly  mail  subscription 
rates  would  also  remain  at  60 
cents  plus  postage.  Home  de¬ 
livery  and  subscription  rates 
were  increased  last  March. 

•Abey  said  he  had  discussed 
the  15  cent  rate  increase  “with 
people  at  the  Taunton  (Mass.) 
Gazette,  and  with  publishers 
and  circulation  people  at  other 
papers  before  we  made  our  de¬ 
cision  here.”  "Fhe  Taunton  paper 
went  to  15  cents  about  two  years 
ago.  Increased  costs  of  publish¬ 
ing,  including  rising  newsprint 
prices,  had  forced  the  price  to 
15  cents,  Abey  said. 


classified  section 
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ANNOUNGEMENTS 

Appraiser  SF—i'.on  sultan  Is 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  SS,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


ANNOINCEMENTS 

Business  Opportunities 

START  OFFSETT  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  rou  have  know-how  and  modest 
eapital.  NAPSCO  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St..  New  York.  N.Y.  lOOlO. 


ye%€»paper  Brokern 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purrhaHe  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPETtS  Weekly 
in  Eaatern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  RuildinK 
Washinjfton.  D.C.  2<iO(i4 
(AC  2021  NAtional  >'-U:5:i 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
DEAN  SELLERS  &  JOHN  HOGUE 
1415  E.  University  Dr..  Mesa 
Aril.— 85201  (AC  602)  964-1090 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
305  Taylor,  Claremont.  Calif.  91712 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne- 
Kotiations  for  sale  ami  purchase  of 
hishest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
times;  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33516,  No  obligation,  of  course. 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  TTiis 
is  why  we  insist  on  i>ersonal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  488.58 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr. 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 

The  DIAL  Agency  1503  Nazareth.  Kal¬ 
amazoo.  Mich.  49001.  I’h :  349-7422. 

".America’s  No.  I  Newspai^-r  Broker.’’  | 

NEGO’TIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchcase 
Dixie  Newspaptrs.  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph  :  (AC  205)  546-3357. 

SYD  S.  GOITLD  ASSOCIATES  i 

■’the  broker  with  instant  buyers’’ 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Clover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 

MEL  HODELL  ! 

Hazen  Co..  191  N.  Euclid  Ave..  | 
Utdand.  Calif.  91786  714-982-1.795  , 


ypttspapi-rs  Far  .Saif 

CHART  AREA  7  DAILY 

Oiunty-seat;  4-yenr  college  city:  |40,- 
000  retail  sales:  good  plant;  growing 
city:  6  000  circulation.  Terms:  $79,000 
now — $79,000  in  12  months — $41,000  in 
24  months  -|-  regular  monthly  pay¬ 
ments.  Full  price  $700,000.  Please  in¬ 
clude  financial  qualifications.  Hurry  for 
this  one  I 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  Bkr.. 

2234  E.  Romneya  Drive 
Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806 

CHAIN  of  paid-circulation  offset  com¬ 
munity  weeklies  plus  two  shoppers  in 
one  of  the  fastest-growing  industrial 
areas  of  the  Midwest.  Completely 
modern  plant  with  new  32-page  press. 
Tremendous  growth  possibilities.  Old 
established  operation.  In  $300,000  gross 
range.  For  full  details,  contact  R.  W. 
Cardwell,  1542  Consolidated  Bldg.,  115 
N.  Pennsylvania  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 
- -46204. 

BOSTON  St'nUIlB.4N  WEEKLY  SIIOITEB 
Over  $100,000  gross;  only  1-year  young  ; 
25,000  circulation:  high  growth  i)0- 
tential ;  new  residential  and  industrial 
expansion.  Sell  outright  for  $115,900. 
or  will  franchise  to  responsible  princi¬ 
pals.  Write  today!  Box  1341,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

TWO  WE.STERN  COUNTY-SEAT  ex¬ 
clusive  V  eekly  newspa|>er8  ;  motlern  off. 
set  plant  with  3-unit  press;  sound  farm 
area.  Earning  $57,000:  only  $90,000 
down.  Jos.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr., 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
-92806. 


SOUTHW’EST  WEEKLY  in  isolated 
8.000  town.  Much  building  in  progress: 
retail  sales  about  25-million;  modern 
plant;  community  offset  press.  Publish¬ 
er  too  old.  Box  1448,  ^itor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


UNOPPOSED  COUNTY  WEEKLY  in 
Rockies.  Leave  smog  and  move  to  Col¬ 
orado.  Fishing,  hunting,  ski  areas. 
Two-story  brick  buiiding  includes  old 
letterpress  e<iuipment  in  fine  condition. 
.3-l>edroom  apartment,  large  living 
room,  2  baths,  kitchen  stuciy.  Exi>and- 
ing  area.  Price<l  in  mid  five-figures. 
Box  8.  Faiiqilay,  Colo.—  80440. 

WEEKLY  BUYS  Texas:  gross  $'260M, 
$41 M  down.  Louisiana:  gross  $I90M. 
$61M  flown:  gross  $50M,  $12. 5M  flown: 
grfws  $30M.  $6.5M  down.  Write:  News- 
paiier  Service  Co..  215  Curtis  St..  Jen¬ 
nings.  La.  Ph.  (318)  824-0475. 


OWN  YOUR  OWN  NEWSPAPER  in 
.sunny  Florida.  Only  $12,000  flown  ff>r 
vast  potential  offset  coastal  weekly 
with  l)ig  controllefi  circulation.  Bfix 
1451  Editor  4  Publisher. 


COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY 
South  Wisconsin.  Offset:  also  Job  shoii. 
$95, (too.  Terms  to  qualifiefi  buyer.  Write 
fully  to: 

J.  N.  WELLS  4  COMPANY 
tU'rrkly  Sircsl'nfrr  Division) 

543  W.  Roosevelt  Rfl.,  Wheaton.  III. 


LIKE  TO  BE  A  PUBLISHER?  Small 
offset  flaily  with  3. .700  circulation  in 
isolatefi  market.  Grossing  $175,000. 
Nice  profit  picture.  $300,000  price  in- 
clufles  real  estate.  Terms  to  right  per¬ 
son.  Reply  to  Bfix  1465,  Eflitor  4 
Publisher. 


SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPER  GROUP.  | 
Hufisfm  Valley.  quality  community 
weeklies,  nearing  150,000:  contract 
printing:  tremenflous  growth  area.  Fi¬ 
nancial  ability  iirof>f  refiuirefl.  Ftill 
particulars  to  resiamsdile  parties.  Box 
1483,  Eflitor  4  Publisher. 


EA.STERN  CANADIAN  DAILY,  es¬ 
tablished  :  4.000  circulatifm,  record  of 
prtfgress :  recent  renf)vatif>ns ;  new 

buildings  and  efiuiifment.  One  owner¬ 
ship  for  60  years.  Total  gross  sales 
$215,000  jflus.  Financ'al  analysis  and 
appraisals  availalile.  Br>x  1456,  Editffr 
4  Publisher. 


ISewxpapers  If  antPfl 

WI.SCONSIN  WEEKLY  WANTED,  pre¬ 
ferably  near  Milwaukee  or  suburbs  ■ 
liut  not  more  than  lOft-mdes  frfim  M'l- 
waukee.  Princiimls  only.  I.<w  Brcver 
4  Associates,  316  E.  .Silver  .Spring  i 
Dr.  Milw.-iiikee,  Wise. — 53217. 


INVITATION  FOR  PROPOSALS  TO  i 
PURCHASE  1,036  SHARES  OF 
The  Progressive  Farmer  Company 

(Common  stock 

Birmingham  Trust  National  Bank,  as  | 
Co-executor  under  the  Will  of  Mary  M.  \ 
Huey,  deceased,  hereby  invites  written 
proposals  for  the  cash  purchase  of  any 
number,  or  all,  of  a  block  of  1,036 
shares  of  the  common  stock,  no  par 
value,  of  The  Progressive  Farmer  Com¬ 
pany,  a  Delaware  Corporation.  Sealed 
bids  must  be  received  by  Birmingham  < 
Trust  National  Bank,  112  North  20th 
Street,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  35203 
and  directed  to  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Carey  F.  Hollingsworth,  Jr.,  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  and  Trust  Officer,  before  2 :00  , 
P.M.,  C.D.T.,  on  September  26,  1969,  i 
at  which  time  bids  will  be  opened.  The 
following  notation  should  appear  promi¬ 
nently  on  both  sides  of  any  envelope 
containing  bids:  “Bid — The  [Progressive 
Farmer  Company  stock.”  No  proposal 
may  be  withdrawn  for  a  perif^  of  30 
calendar  days  from  the  date  of  open¬ 
ing  of  bids.  Proposals  may  be  acceptefl 
by  the  il.xecutors’  under  said  Will  mail¬ 
ing  written  notice  of  acceptance  to  the 
bidder  by  registerefi  mail  within  such 
time  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  ac¬ 
ceptance  thereafter.  The  proposal  must 
specify  the  price  per  share  bid  for  the 
stock,  the  number  of  shares  covered 
by  the  proposal,  and  whether  the  pro¬ 
posal  is  intended  to  apply  to  such 
lesser  number  of  shares  as  may  he 
available  at  the  liid  price.  Neither 
these  shares  nor  any  securities  of 
The  Progressive  Farmer  Company  have  , 
been  registered  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  under  the  Secur-  ■ 
ities  Act  of  1933,  listed  for  trading  on 
any  stock  exchange,  or  publicly  traded. 
The  Bhtecutors  expressly  reserve  the 
right  in  their  sole  discretion,  to  re-  | 
ject  any  and  all  proposals  submitted.  I 
Any  inquiries  concerning  this  invita-  ! 
tion  should  l>e  directe<I  to  Mr.  Hol¬ 
lingsworth  at  the  al)Ove  address. 


\F,W.SPAFER  SERVIfJiS  service  contract.  Going  Compugraiihir 

>  Assume  lease  $146  month,  balanc 
$3700.  Available  Sept.  30.  (Aft  218) 
Features  .Availahle  ,  761.3740,  Mr.  Williams.  Bemidji.  Min- 

^  '  “  I  nesota. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

’■TODAY’’— A  mejlitation  for  the  New  ,  ACC?EPT  reasonable  offer  on 

Age  :  inspirational  :  gets  fan  mad  plus  I  3^  Linotype.  3  years  ol.l. 

readership.  $1.  \veekly  —  first  month  3^73279  Mixer.  Two  wide  90  main 
Universal  Features.  Box  75101,  |  72  main,  four  side  magazines,  sis 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  1..IO1.  pocket  mold  disc  for  48-36-1 4-24-11 

—  special,  10-point.  Hydroquadder.  blo» 

"MirwcijinAT”  i,i»o.  Mohr-Lino-Saw.  Electric  iwt 

NEWSBEAT  ideas  for  nrt'xe.  enter-  Margach  Feeiler.  Spartan.  Metro  anr 
prising  newsrooms  Over  500  u^  t!  Fairchik 

Tw  ce  monthiv.  $2.25.n-month  News-  Scan-A-Sizer  (65-85)  line  screen.  4 
features  Associates.  13I2  Beverly.  St.,  Index-Journal  Co..  P 

Louis.  Mo.— 63122.  q  ,9,9  Greenwood  S.  C.  29644. 

LIGHT  iPOLlTirAL  SROO’F  tyiie  ed-  7  u  THT 

itorial  page  weekly  column.  Enterta'n-  !  t.omposiiig  Koont  .^las  ^ 

ing  and  informative.  Readersh'p  in  ’  ' 

the  millions  now  go'ng  nntinn-w'de.  OVERHAL-L,  REPAIR  and  Mwlificn- 
FREE-  -NO  CHARGE  OR  OBI.IG.A-  tion  of  Justape,  Linasec  and  some  Pho- 
TION!  Write  Box  1379,  Editor  4  Pub-  ;  ton  Systems  ^mpugraphic  and  Phe 
lisher.  ton-trained  iiersonnel.  Ph ;  (AC  617i 

I  438-3701. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotsspea — Intertypes — Ludl  vi 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTA3  IVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 
JU.STOWRITERS— Large  select  oTi^ 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-le.ise,  or 
for  sale;  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  ilerlin 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22.,  N.Y.C.-  lOOlo! 
J  USTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Kriaei 
trained  iiersonnal.  Large  selection  o( 
time  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  unita 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Pr  ducti. 
1600  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hi'l,  N  J 
-08034.  (AC  609)  428-8223. 
NlARIfTEMTPlSHER  PROCESS  1  )Rl« 
photo-typesetting  paper.  Model  A  (12*). 
$2,750;  Photon  713  lenses:  6  pt.  14  pL 
$225  each  (guaranteed);  Simplex  motor 
driven  belt  dryer  for  photo  paper.  $240. 
Autotypist,  with  TTS  coding  (ideal  for 
computer  typesetting),  $1,760;  Photos 
713  Matrix  Drum,  $976.  Write  North¬ 
west  Photo  Type.  4308  Jones  Ave.  N. 
E.,  Renton,  Washington  98066. 

X’fF  SA  W  TRIMIiJER.  ^  mhdel  MC: 
Hammond  32  Strip  Cabinet.  Both  for 
$160.00.  Eight  cabinets  hand  set  type 
20  cases  each,  variety  of  fonts  in  vari¬ 
ous  type  faces.  Bay  City  Tribune.  Inc. 
P.  O.  Box  1651.  Bay  City,  Tex.— 

77414.  (AC  718)  245-5555. _ 

EILROD,  electric  fe^er,  1 1  moTdi: 
Model  8  Linotype;  Linotype  chairs  and 
cabinets;  Rouse  miterer;  Hainmoni! 
Glider  saw;  tubular  router,  mat  roller: 
assortment  of  galleys.  El  Dorado 

(Kans.)  Times.  _  _  _  _ 

JUSTOWRITER  RECORDER^  12-pt 
Galvin,  reproducer  8-pt.  Humbolt,  use 
two  years.  Goo<l  condition.  Both  $2.00i 
in  Friden  shipping  boxes.  Daily  Newr 
Box  79.  Ketchikan.  Alaska — 99901. 
The~EfEIRNAL~ MlS'ALT  ~jm.  Dura 
lumin  Base  stays  everlastingly  accurate 
Jack  Moore.  R/1.  Meilina,  Ohio. 

SET  JUSTIFIED  cold  tyjie  or  use  a^ 
office  machine.  New  IBM  El.xe<utiv» 
moilel  D,  10-pt.  Roman  face.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Germann  Publishing,  Node,  Wyi. 

-4422  28. 

TiiTYEAR  OLD~SEt“FRlDEN  Juste 
writers.  8-pt.  Humboldt.  Three  month- 
service  contract.  Going  Compugraiihir 
Assume  lease  $146  month,  balann 
$3700.  Available  Sept.  30.  (AC  218) 
761-3740,  Mr.  Williams,  Bemidji,  Min¬ 
nesota; _ _ _ _ _ _ 

WILL  ACC7EPT  reasonable  offer  on 
Model  36  Linotyiie,  3  years  olil. 
S#72279  Mixer.  Two  wide  90  main 
two  72  main,  four  side  magazines,  sis 
pocket  mold  disc  for  48-36-1 4-24-11 
special,  lO-point.  Hydroquadder.  blow 
er  ami  Mohr-Lino-Saw.  Electric  iwt 
Margach  Feeder.  Spartan.  Metro  ais 
Erbot  mats;  also,  rebuilt  Fairchik 
Scan-A-Sizer  (65-85)  line  screen.  4 
years  old.  The  Index-Journal  Co..  P 
O.  Box  1018,  Greenwood  S.  C.  29644. 


THINKING  MAN’S  BUMI’hTl  STRIP 
"Eschew  Obfuscation’’  —  2  $1.00;  6' 
$2.50.  Wry  Idea  Co..  Box  I78.E,  Rye. 
N.  Y.— 10.780. 

EDITOR.S;  Cover  Washington  from 
home.  Get  the  isH-ket  size  Reporter’s 
Handlssik  containing  every  ’phone 
numlier  neeiled.  including  each  Sen¬ 
ator,  Congressman.  Feileral  Agency 
and  many  home  numbers  of  key  news¬ 
makers.  Send  $1  or  we  will  bill  you. 
Washin-rton  Feature  Service.  P.  O. 
Box  19069,  Washington.  D.  C.  20026. 


PuWiV  Mtttirp 

\i:\\  SI*  M'KIt  MAN.XflKMKNT  SKMIWItS 
ftir  newgpMper  executives  surh  nn 
mannK<*r8.  detiArtment  bonds  and  their 
rh  ef  nss^stnnts,  Paramus.  N.  J.  — 
Oft.  13-17:  Wnshinsrton.  D.  C.— Ocl. 
20-21:  Atlanta.  Ga.— Nov.  3-7.  For 
more  information,  write  or  call:  Book¬ 
er  Associates,  Inc.,  4641  MontKr)mery 
Ave.  Bethesda,  Md. —  20014.  Ph  :  (301) 
656.13S4. 


“FOOLwS.  DEVILS  and  MADMEN’*- 
Provocative  personal  daily  column.  For 
sample  releases,  write  Box  1263.  Ed’tor 
&  Puldisher. 


"wAfe'^Bix  ms!' EdTor  "*/"*'”** 

MASTER  WHIRI.ER,  Model  B.  44'- 
purchnse<l  new,  use^l  one  month.  CJon- 

— - - - - — - V—  |)  fi.  Tracht,  The  Times-Keport 

Joh  er,_  P.  O.  Box  667,  New  Philadelphia 

COMMEUriAL  WORK  POITGHT  - - - - - 

We  have  facilities  to  do  high  quality  Mailnmm  Equipment 

commercial  work — complete  cohl-type  _ - _ _ 

composition  of  news,  advertising.  Ideal  _ _ _  ...  ^ 

for  weekly  newspaper,  circulars,  etc.  i  .‘i-STATTON  DEXTER  (M-G  D) 
Can  do  hifirh  quality  press  work  on  d’-  INSERTING  MACHINE 

rect  printing  method.  Spot  color.  Call  Complete  with  AC  motors 

Robert  Kahlor.  Production  Mtjr..  Mor.  (only  6  years  u#e) 

ristown  Dnilv  Record.  Inc.  Morristown.  excellent  condition 

N.  J.  (201)  53S-2000  for  details.  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N^Y.  OX  7-4flW 

_ _ AUTOMATIC' l-XiLllING  AND  TY^ 

..  .  machine  for  mailroom.  Ties  up  to  10- 

’  rjHgtliPPrs  (jQO  pHi»er»  i$er  hour.  This  pi4*ce  ^ 

- - e<iuipment  has  l»een  in  use  at  T"f 

Press  Installatififm  Hakersfifld  Californian  for  pevera 

‘AIRING — TRUCKING  ^  years.  Stories  and  pictures  of  th  j*  wa 

v  ce—WorUI  Wido  chine  were  seen  in  liditor  &  l*\d 

AND  MASON,  INC,  i  Selling  due  to  contemplated  auto 
Fourth  Street  of  entire  mailroom.  The  Bak*  rsncK 

n.  N.Y.  11231  Californian,  P.  O.  Bin  44».  I  .kera* 

.TArkson  2-6105  1  field  Calif.- 93302. 
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Press  Engineers 

Ne»s|i:i|ici  PreK.  Instullaiioii'. 
moving  — REPAIRING— TRUrKING 
KxiM-rt  Sri'v'ra  —  WorbI  Wid.* 
.8KIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
B.7-.59  Fourth  Streot 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  2121  JArk»on  2-6105 


I 


yr  \r.HINERY  A  SUPPLIES 

Mailroom  Equipment 

SHERIDAN  STUFFING  MACHINE 
6  Head — 24  Pockets 
S  c  in  operation.  Avaiiable  Nowl 
Contact  Purchasing  Dept., 

Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 


Material  For  Sale 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litbo  Aims.  Order  from  Nat'l  Publish* 
»rf’  -Supply  (NAPsCO),  Berlin.  Wise., 
■n<l  18  W,  22  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010, 


Minrellaneoui  Machinery 

S— hELIEFOGRAPHS — all  in  excellent 
cotulition. 

1- H-PRINTERS. 

2—  POLLARD  ALLING  mailing  ma¬ 
chines  with  chain  conveyor,  rebuilt 
Dec«mber,  1968.  1500  worth  of  new 
■pare  iiarts. 

2-r.;  ft.  POWER  CONVEYORS  with  1  [ 
HP  1735  RPM  geared  motor  drive. 

»-  P.  A.  LIST  PUNCHES.  i 

1-fi'  X  6'  STEEL  MAILING  TABLE  \ 
with  storage  shelves  and  two  suck  racks,  i 
»-  Metal  P.  A.  REEL  TABLES  with  ' 
reel  standards. 

1-Roof  EXHAUST  FAN  with  cover- 
rated  at  1040--CFM  (less  motor). 
Contact:  Jim  Robinson.  Stauffer  Pule 
lications.  Inc..  616  Jefferson  St.,  To¬ 
peka,  Kans.  66607.  Ph:  (AC  913)  P'L 
7-44J1. 

FAIRCHILD  Con.sole  Scan-A-Graver; 
Duiilex  8-|iage  press;  one  Font  Ex¬ 
celsior  T'-j  pt.  Nee<l  spare.  Daily 
Times,  Lukewix>d,  N.  J,--08701,  (201  ) 
J63-O230. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Presgeit  &  Machinery 

BARGAIN— FOR  SALE 
4-UNIT  (64-PAGE) 

GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE  PRESS 
22%"  Cutoff 

Tri-Color  Unit  Superimpose<l 
Good  Condition 
I-ate  Drive — Geared  at  32M 
Reels,  Tensions  &  Pasters 
Iiocated  Florida 

Available  Summer  of  1970  i 

Offered  Exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP.  I 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108  ! 
Phone  (816)  221-9060 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  PRESS.  5-uniU  j 
with  one  color  hump.  New  1957.  Wood  ! 
Pony  and  all  stereo  equipment.  All 
perfect  condition.  Will  sell  all  or  part:  ' 
also  complete  hot-metal  composing  room 
equipment  now  available.  Contact 
Jesse  Bailey,  Tri-Cities  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  219  W.  Tenn.  St.,  Florence,  Ala. 
—35630. 


GOSS  ANTI-FRICnON  PRESS 
6  Units,  22%"  cut-off,  90*  stagger,  3- 
arm  reels  columnar  mounted,  auto¬ 
matic  tensions,  DC  drive  with  GE  sili¬ 
cone  rectifier,  under-the-folder  lend, 
skip  slitter,  conveyor;  press  geared  for 
52,500  per  hour.  Available  30  days. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

SPARE  PARTS  FOR  SECURITY  .  .  . 
HOE  DOUBLB7-WIDTH 
PRESS  AVAILABLE  .  .  . 

Xeed  to  remove  Cress  from  building. 
PRICE:  YOUR  PRESS  if  you  remove. 
HOE — S/N  2299  special,  5  units,  2 
folders,  22%"  cut-off,  conveyor  and 
accessories;  rollers,  conveyor,  folder, 
gears,  ink  tank  with  pump  and  ac¬ 
cessories  in  fair  condition. 

Write  or  call :  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune. 
Box  100,  Lawrence.  Mass.  01842.  (AC 
617)  686-4171. 

FOR  SALE 

4-UNIT  COLOR  KING 
WEB  OFFSET  PRESS 
4  printing  units  with  Vs  and  %  page 
heavy  duty  jaw  type  folder,  22% "  cut¬ 
off.  4  power  infeed  roll  stands.  30  h.p. 
drive.  Coniplete  with  Baldwin  water 
level,  Baldwin  wash-up  attachments, 
standard  accessories  and  components. 
Will  produce  16  standard  or  32  pages 
tabloid  in  single  color  or  12  standard 
pages  with  4  pages  in  2  color  or  8 
standard  pages  in  2  color.  Other 
combinations  possible  with  full  or 
tabloid  layout. 

Offered  "as  is”  f.o.b.  Kansas  City,  or 
reconditioned,  guarantee*!  and  installed. 
For  full  particulars 
contact  INLAND  immeiliately 
Call-lYritell'ire 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108 
Phone  (816)  221-9060 

BEAUTIFUL  16-PAGE  UNITUBE 
Bargain.  Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain  Dealer. 
Ph:  Joe  Nixon  (219)  563-2131. 

24-PAGE  GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE  «1 13.  j 
upi>er  former,  automatic  tension,  re¬ 
winder  reversible  units,  side  register 
cylinders:  complete  stereo  incluiled. 

Available  late  August.  Write:  Produc¬ 
tion  Mgr..  The  Post-Register.  Box 
1800,  Idaho  Kails,  Idaho  83401. 

FOR  SALE 
GOSS  SUBURBAN 
2  4  or  6-UNIT 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 
6  units.  2  folders,  2  drives.  Otfere<l 
as  complete  in-line  press  or  will  offer 
ns  2  presses  —one  4-unit  with  ’i  and 
’4  page  folder,  and  one  2-unit  with 
and  %  page  foUier. 

presently  on  production.  Larger  and  This  desirable  equipment  available  im- 
fsster  press  beimr  installed,  only  rea-  m«liately.  OffemI  as  is  or  r«on- 

ditioned,  installed  and  guaranteed. 
Either  way.  buyer  will  save  many 
thousands  of  dollars — as  much  as  itsVc 
to  60r7  of  new  cost. 

For  full  particulars 
contact  INLAND  immediately  j 

Call  H'rite-H’ire  j 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP.  I 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
Phone  (816)  221-9ii6ii  ’ 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors. 
Top  Quality. 

Call  or  write 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3.555 
25  E  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presises  &  Machinery 

HOE  COLORMATIC  (1968) 

Four  units — one  color  cyl. — tensionplate 
lockup — heavy  duty  3/2  folder — AC  unit 
type  drive — reels  and  fully  automatic 
pasters — rated  70,000  hour.  Available 
in  one  year  at  considerable  savings. 
Stereo  to  match 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y,  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

FOUR  (4)  UNIT  GOSS  HSLC  #1506— 
22%  cut  off  60"  wide  rolls.  Double 
Fokler — Roll  stands  at  each  end — Hand 
tension — 2  separate  drivers  and  controls 
—Cutler-Hammer,  Cline — with  100  HP 
—AC  Motors  for  each  drive — Ramsey 
chain  drive  on  ink  drums — Has  had 
perfect  care.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  Thomas  L.  Adams.  Lex¬ 
ington  Herald-Leader  Co.,  Lexington, 
Kentucky  40507. 

SCOTT  PRESSES  (1948) 

6  or  7  units;  21 inches;  Color  Cylin¬ 
ders:  Heavy  Duty  3/2  Folders;  (j-H 
Conveyors;  Reels  &  Pasters;  Trackage 
4  Turnables. 

Located;  N.Y.  Post 
Available:  Nowl 
Priced:  Most  attractively 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
^E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

CPSS  COMMUNITY  PRESS,  five  unTu 
with  Suburban  folder.  Less  than  three 
years  old,  installed  September  1966.  Ex¬ 
cellent  comlition.  Includes  quarter  page 
folder  and  Baldwin  automatic  water  sys¬ 
tem.  Available  October  '69.  Press  is 


faster  press  being  installed,  only  rea- 
mn  for  sale.  Write  or  call  R.  Jack 
Fishman,  P.  O.  Box  625,  Morristown. 
Tenn..  or  AC  615,  581-8850. 

fOR  SALE:  VANDERCOOK”~(m^l 
•94)  four  color  proof  press.  Rebuilt  by 
factory  with  new  press  guarantee  in 
1643;  excellent  condition;  also  some 
other  letterpress  equipment.  All  avail- 
•hle  immediately.  Star-Banner,  P.  O. 
4  '0,  Ocala,  Fla.— 32670. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIE.S 

Stereotype  Equipment 

STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 
New  Stylo 

TEFLON  SCREENS— 22%"— AC 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSO(ilATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


WOOD  automatic  autoplate  machine 
#154A-G  with  shaver  finishing  ma¬ 
chine  #7566,  in  excellent  condition. 
High-sp^  (4  plates  per  minute),  22% 
cutoff.  A  remarkable  buy  for  press  plate 
casting.  Sta-Hi  curved  plate  router 
MRIO  in  enclosed  cabinet.  Hoe  curved 
plate  router,  serial  #745  (old).  Two 
Sta-Hi  scorchers.  One  Sta-Hi  mat 
warmer.  Humidifier  box.  Goss  mat 
trimmer.  Stereo  plate  cart  on  wheels. 
Stereo  storage  racks.  Flat  casting  De¬ 
partment.  Hammond  easy  caster  8-col. 
mat  scorcher,  saw,  router.  Monomelt 
shaver,  melting  pot  and  pig  molds. 
Southtown  Economist,  5959  S.  Harlem. 
Chicago,  III.  —  60683.  (312)  686-8800, 
ext.  1. 

WOOD  DUAL  PLATE  ROUTER 
23A* — Dual  Spindles — AC  Motors 
Self-contained  Air  Supply 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 
21%  -  22%  -  23A 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y,  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


Wanted  To  Buy 

USED  CUTLER-HAMMEnt  light-weight 
newspaper  conveyor.  Will  consider 
whole  conveyor  or  parts  to  build  one. 
Write  or  call :  Richard  P.  Murchake. 
Capital  Press  Gazette.  Inc..  213  West 
St..  Annapolis,  Md.— 21401.  (301)  268- 
5011. 


WANTE:D  IMMEDIATELY!  Goo<l  use<l 
repro  proof  |>res8.  full-|>age.  Write  or 
call:  TTie  Daily  Leader,  Stuttgart,  Ark. 
—72160.  (.501  )  922-1572. 


HELP  WANTED 

.ddminietrative 


SERVICE  REPRESFJ4TATIVE 
If  you  are  acquaintetl  in  the  South¬ 
east,  like  to  travel,  are  exiierienced  in 
newspaper  advertising,  can  communi¬ 
cate  with  newspaper  publishers  and 
advertising  managers,  and  are  looking 
for  a  comiiensation  plan  that  pretty 
much  lets  you  write  your  own  ticket, 
we  may  have  just  what  you  want.  We 
publish  a  well-known  newspaper  mat 
service  and  have  an  oirening.  Send 
resume  t<i  Box  1428.  Eilitor  &  Publish¬ 
er. 


GFJ4ERAL  MANAGER 
$20,000  plus  benefits  annually  to  man 
with  capability  and  experience  to  man¬ 
age  central  offset  printing  plant  and 
several  weeklies.  Excellent  opportunity 
to  increase  income  in  time.  Must  lie 
well  grounderl  in  cold-type  offset  proc¬ 
ess.  ^nd  resum4  to  Box  1320,  Esiitor  & 
Publisher. 


CONTROLLER  for  respected  suburban 
Southern  California  daily-weekly  news, 
paper  company  in  desirable  location. 
Growing,  non-chain  operation.  Should 
know  computer  liookkecping.  Goo<l  sal¬ 
ary.  fringe  benefits.  Box  1394,  Ealitor 
&  Publisher. 


GE;NERAL  MANAtJER 
Seven-day  western  newspaiier  over  3.5.- 
000  circulation  with  excellent  operat¬ 
ing  picture  has  aliening  for  right  man 
to  understudy  its  general  manager  in 
charge  of  all  oiierations  and  planning 
to  retire  within  a  few  years.  Must 
have  proven  track  rec'ord  of  news¬ 
paiier  ari-omplishment  with  solid  liack- 
ground  in  advertising  circulation,  news 
piV-'eilures.  employe  and  public  rela¬ 
tions.  This  can  lie  an  intriguing  and 
rewarding  opisirtunity  for  a  prime 
mover  in  early  40's  or  late  30'a  who 
feels  stymied  as  to  future  in  his 
present  isist.  Resumes  anil  references 
held  tightly  confidential.  Box  11.55. 
Alitor  &  I’ublisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

.4dministratire 


E7DITOR-MANAGER  suburban  com¬ 
munity  offset  weekly.  Asheville.  N.C.- 
Greenville,  S.C.  area.  Excellent  earn¬ 
ings.  Write:  (immunity  Newspapers. 
Box  1657,  Spartanburg,  S.C. — 29301. 


Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  10- 
15M  Zone  2  a.m.  Marketing  and  sales 
ability  as  well  as  cost-consciousness 
more  important  than  extensive  experi¬ 
ence,  Complete  authority  and  resiwnsi- 
bility  for  circulation  development,  op¬ 
erations  and  distribution.  Bonuses 
based  upon  circulation  growth  and  cost 
performance;  must  be  capable  of  bud¬ 
geting  both  and  meeting  goals.  Send 
resum<  to  Box  1165,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TOP  SPOT  OPEN  for  man  able  to  de¬ 
velop  home  delivery  circulation  system 
for  lending  East  Coast  weekly — 60,000 
circulation.  Must  know  and  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  home  delivery,  sales  and  pro¬ 
motion,  controlled  circulation  regula¬ 
tions,  newsstands,  etc.  Send  resum4 
and  covering  letter  to  Box  1440, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  ex- 
lierienceil  circulation  promotion  man¬ 
ager.  district  manager,  or  suiiervisor 
who  desires  to  express  his  promotion 
and  sales  ability  by  serving  as  pro¬ 
motion  manager  to  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday,  daily.  Chart  Aren  3.  Box 
1462,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

■'SITUATIONS  WANTID” 
IPayobla  wiffe  order  I 


4-wHkt . Sl-00  per  line,  per  lisut 

3  weeks . Sl.lO  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weekt . $1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 

I'wetk  .  S1.30  per  line. 


Count  Ihe  sreraie  words  per  lino 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  obbreelotlons) 

Add  50c  tor  box  serrlce 
Air- mall  serrlce  on  box  numben  also 
available  at  Sl-OO  extra. 


Hesitant  about  answerinf 
a  blind  ‘hela  wanted*  ad? 
Respondents  desirini  to  avoid  send- 
in|  a  resumt  to  specific  newspapers 
or  organizations  can  still  do  so  by 
placina  tame  In  an  envolape  ad¬ 
dressed  lo  "ClassiRed  Department” 
along  with  a  note  listing  the  com¬ 
panies  you  do  not  wish  your  appli¬ 
cation  to  reach.  We  will  screen  the 
matter  tor  you. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4-weeks .  $1.50  per  line,  per  Ittuo 

3-woeks . $1  60  per  line,  per  Ittuo 

2-wttkt  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  Ittuo 

l-week  . $1.80  per  lint. 

DISPLAY - CLASSIFIED 


Tho  use  ot  borders,  boldlatt  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  clatsl- 
8td  ad  to  display.  The  rate  lor  dlsplay- 
clatsihed  It  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  Inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSINO  TIkdE 
Tootday,  4:30  PM 

Box  numben,  which  art  mailed  each  day 
at  they  art  rtcehrtd.  arc  valid  lor  1-ycar. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

gso  Third  Avo.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plata  2-7080 
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Career  Opportunities 

THE  lEST  JOl  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Circulation 

AGGRESSIVE.  BALL-OF-FIRE  need¬ 
ed  as  Circulation  Manager  for  6-day 
New  York  Metropolitan  area  tabloid 
(newsstand  distributed)  to  join  our 
hard-hitting  executive  team.  Help  us 
grow*.  A  ground  floor  opportunity  for 
the  right  man  that  cannot  miss!  Send 
complete  resume  including  past  earn¬ 
ings,  to  Box  1471.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DO  YOU  AGREE  WITH  ME  that 
touching  the  lives  of  65  boys  through 
circulation  management  is  one  of  the 
great  opportunities  of  your  life? 

CAN  YOU  LOOK  BEYOND  a  city’s 
limit  and  evaluate  the  true  potential 
of  a  newspaper  ? 

CAN  YOU  WEIGH  the  “pros”  and 
“cons”  of  motor  routes  versus  mail 
subscriptions  ? 

IS  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  as 
much  a  part  of  you  as  the  blood  in 
your  blood  stream  ? 

HOW  WOULD  YOU  like  to  blast  off 
from  9,400  to  12,()00,  to  13,000,  to 
15,000  and  liecome  a  part  of  a  w*in- 
ning  team  that  has  deveIoi>e<l  one 
of  America’s  outstanding  community 
new’spapers  ? 

WRITE,  giving  complete  resume  and 
also  a  personal  evaluation  of  the  role 
of  circulation  in  a  new'8pai>er’8  growth 
to:  Walt  Dear,  Gleaner-Journal,  Box 
4,  Henderson,  Ky.— 42420. 


SUPERVISOR  for  metrofKilitan  news¬ 
paper  in  Zone  2.  Growing  organization 
— excellent  opi>ortunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  ;  good  salary,  above-average  l)en- 
eflts.  Our  circulation  people  know  of 
this  ad.  Send  resume  to  Box  1452, 
E<litor  &  Publisher.  Your  application 
w'ill  held  in  confidence. 


Clag»ifipd  Adrertiginf! 


SALES  MANAGER 


Number  Two  imsition  open  on 
large  and  rapidly  growing 
metropolitan  paper  in  the 
Southwest.  You  should  have 
e<perience  in  a  rompetitive 
market  or  at  least  a  strong 
competitive  spirit.  Excellent 
Benefits — and  we  pay  more. 
Write  and  tell  us  about  your¬ 
self.  Box  1.363.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  a  good  man 
to  sell  classified-display  advertising. 
We're  a  6-day  evening  newspaper  with 
45,000  plus  circulation,  located  on  the 
San  Francisco  Peninsula.  Excellent 
working  conditions  in  modern  plant. 
Good  salary,  based  on  experience,  plus 
commission  and  profit-sharing  plan.  We 
are  an  employe-owned  organization. 
Send  resume  to  Robert  Powell,  CAM, 
Palo  Alto  Times,  P.  O.  Box  300  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.— 94302. 


Computer  Typegetting 

PHOTOCOMPOSmON  MANAGER 
Computer-oriented  man  needed  to  di¬ 
rect  complete  typesetting  operation  in 
Area  5.  Must  have  maintenance  ex¬ 
perience  on  Photon  660.  Open  shop — 
excellent  working  conditions  and  ben¬ 
efits.  Box  1424,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Digplay  Advertiging 

AD  MAN  who  can  think  and  sell  to 
assist  publisher  and  busy  sales  man¬ 
ager  on  N,Y.C.  weekly.  Emphasis  on 
sales  and  promotion.  Good  future  for 
man  with  an  eye  for  expansion.  Write 
Box  1354,  Blditor  &  Publisher,  or 
'phone  (212)  839-2792. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  wanted  for 
daily  in  Northern  Calif,  with  6,000 
circulation.  Send  full  details,  refer¬ 
ences,  experience,  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1398,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Digptay  Advertiging 

EXPANDING  STAFF  —  California's 
fastest-growing  daily  in  Bay  Area 
needs  aggressive,  competent  ad  sales¬ 
man,  Excellent  opportunity  with  a  pro¬ 
gressive  newspaper.  Fine  climate  liv¬ 
ing,  cultural  and  recreational  facilities, 
colleges.  (kx>d  salary  and  bonus.  Write 
or  'phone  Dick  Holst,  Contra  Costa 
Times,  P.  O.  Box  937,  Walnut  Creek, 
Calif.  94596.  Phone— (415)  935-2525. 


OPPORTUNITY  TO  ENJOY— 
dean  air,  sparkling  sunshine,  no 
smog,  no  freeways,  (jod's  country  in¬ 
deed  plus  an  exciting  growing  news¬ 
paper,  that  makes  an  interesting  com¬ 
bination  if  you  and  your  family  want 
to  make  a  change.  Daily  and  Sunday 
over  25,000  circulation  and  growing. 
We  need  an  experienced  advertising 
display  salesman  with  energy,  self 
starting  drive,  who  both  "points"  and 
"pushes”.  Good  salary,  outstanding 
fringes,  moving  expense  allowance.  A 
western  metropolitan  community  with 
an  employment  base  of  science,  re¬ 
search,  agriculture  and  distribution; 
junior  college,  graduate  center,  fine 
schools  and  churches.  Give  personal 
details,  experience,  references.  All  re¬ 
plies  conhdential.  Write  Box  1434, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


"JUST  A  JOB 
OR  A  CHANCE" 

WHICH  DO  YOU  WANT? 

If  you  are  seeking  just  a  job.  don't 
call,  but  if  you  are  an  ad_  man 
capable  of  moving  to  the  top  in  our 
growing  organization  .  ,  , 

GIVE  YOURSELF  A  CHANCE 

Call  us  collect  at 
1-419-626-5600 
Ask  for  Primo  Casali 

Find  out  why  you 
should  act  now — 

You'll  be  glad  you  did  I 


STRONG  ASSISTANT  NEEDED  by 
award-winning  Southern  Calif,  daily  in 
desert  farm  area.  Sales  and  leader¬ 
ship  top  requirements.  Alex  Gay.  Im¬ 
perial  Valley  Press,  Box  251,  El  Cen¬ 
tro,  Calif.— 92243. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN— Step  up 
to  a  better  job  with  The  Daily  Journal. 
Must  have  5  years'  experience,  includ¬ 
ing  sales,  copy  and  layout,  5-day 
37*/4-hour  week.  $9,500  plus.  Liberal 
fringe  benefits.  For  appointment;  Call 
(201)  354-5000,  or  write:  J.  C.  Fam- 
ulary,  Adv.  Mgr.,  The  Daily  Journal, 
Elizabeth.  N.  J.  07207. 


CAPABLE  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
or  assistant  advertising  manager  for 
award-winning  newspaper  of  5,500  cir¬ 
culation  in  progressive  Northeastern 
Indiana  city  of  8,500  population.  Top 
pay,  hospital  and  surgical  plan  ;  pay 
while  sick;  liberal  Lincoln  National  Life 
Insurance  Company  group  life  insur¬ 
ance  and  pension  plan,  both  fully  com¬ 
pany-paid.  Ideal  working  conditions  in 
modern  equii4>ed  and  air-conditioned 
plant ;  two  week's  paid  vacation.  We 
pay  moving  expenses.  Write  details; 
strictly  confidential.  Evening  News- 
Banner  Corp.,  Bluffton,  Ind. — 46714; 
or  'phone  James  Barbieri,  (AC-319) 
824-0322. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  fast¬ 
growing  daily  in  Southern  California 
coastal  city.  Good  salary,  substantial 
group  insurance  plan  and  lucrative  re¬ 
tirement  plan.  Bright  future  with  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  for  applicant  who 
can  qualify.  Air-mail  all  particulars  to 
Box  1460,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AI)  .SALESMAN  WANTED  11-M  6-day 
evening  paper.  Fastest-growing  market 
in  Northwest  Indiana.  Good  base 
commission ;  company  benefits.  Pleas¬ 
ant  community.  NOW  resumi  to  P.  O. 
Box  551.  Valparaiso,  Ind. — 46383. 


Editorial 


NEWS  REPORTER  for  small-city  off¬ 
set  daily  serving  a  young  growing  com¬ 
munity  of  35,000  in  Southwestern  Ohio. 
Gives  recent  college  graduate  or  re¬ 
porter  with  1-2  years  experience  good 
opportunity  ;n  covering  wide  variety 
of  local  assignments.  Send  reply  to 
Editor,  Daily  Herald,  Fairborn,  Ohio— 
45324. 


SPORTS  WRITER — Immediate  open¬ 
ing.  Wide  variety— college  high  school, 
professional  sports;  outdoors — you  name 
it  I  Write:  Robert  Thomson,  Personnel 
Mgr,,  Duluth  Herald  and  News-Tri¬ 
bune,  424  W.  1st  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. — 
66801. 


LIKE  MOONSHINE?  Day  shift  desk  job 
available  on  16,000  p.m.  daily  in  foot¬ 
hills  of  mountain  and  lake  country. 
Great  recreation  spot.  Pleasant  working 
conditions,  good  fringe  benefits.  Also 
immediate  opening  for  general  news 
reporter.  Contact  Elditor,  The  Leader- 
Herald,  Gloversville,  N.Y.— 12078. 


CITY  EDITOR — Direct  afternoon  paper 
staff  in  metropolitan  area  free  of  smog 
and  congestion.  Are  you  aggressive, 
interested  in  local  and  regional  affairs? 
We  need  a  professional  with  ability, 
originality — a  leader  and  a  teacher.  In 
Zone  6,  with  plenty  of  clean  air  and 
clean  water.  Write  Box  1404,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 
We  need  an  exijerienced  editor-editori¬ 
al  writer  to  handle  editing,  headline 
writing,  and  supervision  of  makeup  on 
editorial  page  of  Central  Penna.  p.m. 
dally.  Must  have  top  writing  ability, 
particularly  in  field  of  state  and  local 
government.  Start  at  $12,000  range 
with  good  chance  for  advancement. 
Top  fringe  benefits.  Send  resum4  and 
references  to  Box  1402,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


IF  YOU  LIKE  HIGH  SCHOOL  sports, 
can  write  and  want  free  rein  for  your 
ideas,  try  us  I  This  10.000  offset  p.m. 
daily  ne^s  a  sports  editor.  For  more 
details,  call  or  write  Jack  Howey  Peru 
Daily  Tribune,  P.O.  Box  87,  Peru,  Ind. 
—46970.  Ph:  (317)  473-6641. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  for  journal  of 
science  and  public  affairs.  We  provide 
objective  information  about  military 
and  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy, 
CBW,  pollution.  Now  expanding  rapid¬ 
ly,  seeking  wider  national  audience. 
Science  and  science  writing  background 
required.  Send  resumi,  samples  of 
work,  state  salary  requirement:  Per¬ 
sonnel,  ENVIRONMENT  438  North 
Skinker  Blvd.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. — 63130. 


STAFF  EXPANSION  creating  openings 
for  reporter,  deskman  and  sports  writ¬ 
er  on  our  modem  27,500  offset  daily. 
'Tell  all  first  letter.  Dave  Owen,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Messenger  and  Inquirer, 
Owensboro,  Ky.— 42301. 


REPORTER— $191 

If  you  have  four  years  of  experience, 
that's  what  you'll  earn  working  on  our 
night  staff.  We'll  consider  less  experi¬ 
ence.  Job  heavy  on  municipal  govern¬ 
ment,  politics.  We're  a  60.000  daily 
in  the  N.  Y.  metropolitan  area.  Come 
grow  with  us.  Box  1388,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER 

The  Modesto  Bee  has  immediate 
opening  for  experienced  Re¬ 
porter.  Permanent,  full  time 
position,  excellent  opportunity 
and  employe  benefits.  Ai4>ly  in 
person  or  send  resume  to;  The 
Modesto  Bee.  14th  and  H,  Mo¬ 
desto  California  95354  or  to 
Personnel  Department.  McClat- 
chy  Newspapers,  21st  St  Q, 
Sacramento.  California  95813, 
An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


AREA  NBW^S  EDITOR— 16,000  P.M. 
and  Sunday.  Experienced  reporter  with 
initiative  to  cover  5-county  circulation 
area  and  supervise  stringers.  Emphasis 
on  governmental  reporting.  Within  76- 
miles  of  St.  Louis.  Send  resum4  and 
salary  expected  to  Box  1395,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  8C  PU 


Editorial 


NEWS  EDITOR-SLOT  MAN:  I(  you 
have  experience,  ambition,  lead<  r^ip 
qualities,  and  can  lay  out  pages,  write 
heads,  supervise  people— exorcise  go^ 
news  judgment  and  come  up  with 
ideas — we  have  a  spot  for  you  No 
smog  or  congestion ;  clean  air  com¬ 
bined  with  metropolitan  advant.igss. 
Minnesota.  Interested?  Write  Box  1373, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PROGRESSIVE  CENTRAL  PENNA. 
Daily  has  openings  for  copy  renders 
general  assignment  reirarters  and  sports 
writers.  Good  salary,  liberal  fringe  twn- 
efits  and  pleasant  working  conditions 
Send  complete  resum4  and  references, 
along  with  expected  starting  salary,  to 
Box  1877,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR — We  have  an  opening  in  our 
Women's  News  Department  for  an  In¬ 
dividual  experience  in  editing  and 
make-up.  We  offer  an  attractive  salary, 
unusual  fringe  benefits,  on  a  metro¬ 
politan  paper  in  a  city  with  many  cul¬ 
tural  and  recreational  oportunitiee. 
Send  full  details  about  yourself  to 
ward  F.  Maher,  Industrial  Relation! 
Dir.,  The  Blade,  Toledo,  Ohio— 43604. 


<30PY  EDITOR 

THE  GLOBE-DEMO(ntAT  seeks  quali¬ 
fied  copy  editor:  experience  preferred. 
Superior  salary,  company  benefits,  and 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Write: 
Personnel  Dir.,  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat,  12th  Blvd.  at  Delmar,  St.  Louie, 
Mo.— 63101. 


NEWS  EDITOR,  experienced — able  to 
think  quickly — write  bright  heads- -and 
lay  out  interesting  pages.  Will  direct 
news  staff  of  five.  Salary  competitive. 
Sportsman's  dream  in  Southern  Ore¬ 
gon,  where  fishing,  hunting  skiing  and 
other  outdoor  activities  abound.  Good 
community  for  family.  Job  opene 
Sept.  5.  Send  reeumd  to  Harry  L.  El¬ 
liott,  Daily  Courier,  P.  O.  Box  1468, 
Grants  Pass,  Oreg. — 97526. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  NEEDED 
to  round  out  staff  of  one  of  South'! 
top  newspaper  combinations.  Good  pay 
—excellent  fringe  benefits — secure  fu¬ 
ture  for  reporter  with  exiierience  to 
do  the  job  in  a  fast-growing  industri¬ 
al  city  of  over  180  000-  The  State  Ca¬ 
pital — home  of  LSU  ...  an  ideal 
community  in  which  to  work.  Write: 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Crowell.  Personnel 
Mgr.,  State-Times  ft  Advocate,  Baton 
Rouge,  La.  701821,  giving  personal  da¬ 
ta.  education,  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences. 


WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT  has  open¬ 
ing  for  experienced  reporter  but  will 
also  consider  recent  Journalism  grad¬ 
uate  who  is  interested  in  news-report¬ 
ing,  and  feature  writing.  Chance  to 
use  imagination  here.  Some  desk  work. 
Salary  dependent  upon  qualification! 
and  experience.  Applicants  interested 
contact:  Mr.  Verne  A.  Hoffman.  Di¬ 
rector  of  News  and  Editorials,  Jour¬ 
nal  Times.  212  Fourth  Street,  Racine 
Wisconsin  6.3403. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resumd:  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  opening!- 
Full  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Asm. 
340  Main  St..  Room  627 
Worcester,  Mass — 01608  _ _ 

EDITOR  for  leading  trade  magazine. 
Must  have  degree  or  equivalent  exper¬ 
ience,  and  he  able  to  write  for  audi¬ 
ence  of  businessmen;  will  also  be 
responsible  for  layout,  production  and 
advertising  supervision.  Salary  depend¬ 
ent  on  experience  and  ability.  Oflicee 
in  N.  W.  (Chicago  suburb.  Excellent 
fringe  benefits.  'This  is  a  fine  nppor 
tunity  for  a  person  with  two  or  three 
years'  experience.  Present  editor  1* 
moving  up  to  PR  Director.  Outline 
your  experience  and  salary  re'ioire 
ments  in  a  letter,  or  call:  Josei>h  A. 
Nowell,  Bowling  Proprietors’  Afsoeis- 
tion  of  America  West  Higgins  Bo*?,' 
Hoffman  Estates.  III.— 60172.  (AC  81*) 
894-5800. 
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OPf-''(ING  for  general  assignment  re- 
on  Kentucky  daily.  Submit  resu¬ 
me  to  Box  1416,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  CONNECTICUT  DAILY  needs 
top  news-editorial  man  with  potential 
to  b<  come  publisher.  Must  be  producer, 
s  Itnder,  one  fascinated  with  news- 
papering.  Rewarding,  challenging  fu¬ 
ture  for  right  man.  Write  fully.  John 
W.  Nash,  Winsted  Evening  Citizen, 
Box  499,  Winsted,  Conn. — 06098. 


REPORTERS  2-3  years'  experience,  to 
train  for  newsroom  executive  positions 
with  rapidiy-expanding  group.  Call  Bob 
Paulas,  i>erson-to-person,  collect  (208) 
M4-9166,  or  write:  Hagadone  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Ctmr  d’Alene,  Idaho— 83834. 


RESEARCH  AND  WRITE  NEWS  and 
feature  stories  about  people  and  prod¬ 
ucts  in  building  field  for  monthly 
company  magazine.  Heavy  volume  of 
storiea  needs  “pro."  Desirable  to  use 
camera.  Location :  Western  state  with 
axcellent  hunting,  fishing  and  skiing. 
Send  reeum4,  Xerox  of  one  by-line 
story  and  salary  desired.  Box  1436, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  WRITER 
Wanted:  Newspaperwoman,  Journalism 
graduate  or  experienced,  with  imagin¬ 
ation,  resourcefulness  and  ability,  to 
provide  strong  emphasis  on  features, 
interviews,  food  and  fashions,  in  the 
women’s  pages  of  prize-winning  32,000 
afternoon  daily.  Zone  6. 

Permanent  job,  profit-sharing — msmy 
other  liberal  benefits  for  professional 
staff  working  in  high-class  building. 
If  yon  want  to  be  No.  2  among  four 
women  contributing  to  24-28  exciting 
women’s  pages  weekly,  write  Box  1438, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


VARIED.  INTERESTING  JOB  open  on 
award-winning  archdiocesan  weekly 
newspaper  where  nobody  gets  into  a 
rut  Reporting,  copy  editing,  make-up. 
Modem  office  with  pleasant  working 
conditions  and  good  pay.  Write:  Ed¬ 
itor,  TTie  Cathmic  R^iew,  Box  777, 
Baltimore,  Md. — 21203. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  on  SO.OOu 
dails  in  Zone  6  for  imaginative,  young 
and  ambitious  person — man  or  woman 
—as  assistant  state  editor.  Job  com¬ 
bines  reporting,  writing  and  editing. 
Solid,  growing  paper  in  excelient  com¬ 
munity.  Write  ^x  1422,  Editor  & 
Publi^er. 


FINANCIAL  WRITER 
0ns  of  the  leading  daily  noetropolitan 
newspapers  in  New  Ehigland  needs  an 
experienced  financial  news  writer  to 
fill  an  important  and  challenging 
position.  Send  replies  to  Box  1420, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  ASSISTANT  for 
the  biggest  circulation  daily  in  New 
England.  We  seek  a  talented,  ambitious 
newsman,  with  at  least  one  year’s 
experience,  interested  in  editorial  page 
work.  Duties  include  researching  ed¬ 
itorials,  handling  correspondence,  rid¬ 
ing  herd  on  letters-to-the-editor  fea- 
turs.  and  makeup.  Send  complete  resu- 
m4  stating  salary  desired  to  Box  1430, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


TWO  OPENINGS — EJxperienced  gener- 
sl  assignment  reporter  and  deskman, 
on  metropolitan  Midwest  evening  daily 
in  Zone  6.  In  addition  to  usual  fringe 
benefits,  chance  to  develop  with  pro¬ 
gressive  staff.  Send  clips  resumd.  ref¬ 
erences  and  salary  expected  to  Ernest 
E.  Williams,  Editor,  The  News-Senti- 
nsl.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.— 46802. 


HOUSEWARES  EDITOR 
Leading  trade  magazine  with  staff  of 
real  ’’pros”  needs  top-notch  woman. 
Good  writing  experience — either  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine — a  must,  but  equal¬ 
ly  important  is  ambition  and  ability  to 
thorough.  In-depth  reporting.  We 
leek  someone  who  can  meet  strangers 
with  poise,  is  imaginative,  yet  prac¬ 
tical  about  the  realities  of  business, 
willing  to  admit  she  doesn’t  know 
everything — and  eager  to  remedy  that 
lack.  Some  travel:  good  pay:  real  op¬ 
portunity;  no  boredom.  Send  details 
including  salary  requirements  to  John 
Sullivan.  Hardware  Age,  B6th  A  Cheat- 
nnt  SU..  Philadelphia.  Pa.— 19189. 


SPORTS  WRITER-DESK  MAN 
Bright  writing  and  imaginative  layout 
make  a  good  sports  page  sing.  If  you 
can  supply  either,  or  both,  contact 
Biil  Lane,  Sports  Editor,  Kingsport 
(Tenn.)  Times-News. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  85,000  A.M.  in 
Zone  3.  Give  compiete  details  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  in  first  letter.  Box 
1444,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


HONEYMOON  WITH  USl 
One-man  bureau  in  Southwest  Vir¬ 
ginia  ;  ideal  first  or  second  job  for 
young  married  J-grad  with  writing 
and  photo  talent.  Live  in  a  smali 
town,  develop  news  and  features  from 
two  counties  for  live-wire  middle-sized 
daily.  Plenty  of  time  to  hunt,  fish  and 
enjoy  the  scenery.  Write  (including 
feature  sampies)  to  Managing  Editor, 
Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times. 


NEWS  WRITER— One  of  the  top  spots 
on  a  reporting  staff  of  12  will  be 
open  Sept.  1.  Requires  skill  in  inter¬ 
viewing  professional  people  and  an 
easy-to-re^  writing  style.  Eixcellent 
opiiortunity  for  a  reporter  with  2  or 
3  years  experience  now  working  on  a 
daily  of  25,000  or  less.  Interest  in 
education,  medicine,  industrial  tech¬ 
nology  and  social  problems  will  en¬ 
large  your  opportunity  for  profession¬ 
al  growth.  This  is  an  Eiastern  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  offering  suburban-rural 
living.  Please  reply  promptly  with  full 
resumd  with  examples  of  your  writing 
to  Box  1489,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTERS  —  South  Jersey  daily, 
35M,  seeks  energetic  reporters  with 
experience.  Good  i>ay  for  right  l>er- 
sons.  Zone  2.  Write:  Managing  Eklitor, 
Burlington  County  Times,  Rte.  130, 
Willingboro,  N.  J. — 08046. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  consumer-ori¬ 
ented  Chicago  magazine.  Strong  fea¬ 
ture  writing  required.  $10,000  range. 
Send  resume  Box  1474,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
At  least  two  years  experience  for  this 
growing  morning  daily  with  61,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Send  resumi,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  F.  G.  Spencer,  'The  Tren- 
tonian,  60Q  Perry  St.  'Trenton,  N.  J. 
—08602. 


AGRICULTURAL  WRITER  with  in¬ 
terest  in  photography,  who  knows 
West  Coast.  Key  imsition  with  small 
creative  team  in  ideal  college  town. 
Salary  over  $860 — starting  immediate¬ 
ly.  Vocational  Education  Productions, 
(California  State  Polytechnic  College. 
San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. — 93401. 


WIRE  EDITOR  WANTED 
on  our  good  newspaper  in  11,000  col¬ 
lege  town.  Congenial  staff.  Chance  to 
get  away  from  pressure.  Insurance 
program.  Daily  Ledger,  Fairfield  Iowa 
-52666.  (AC  515)  472-4129. 


MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
Here's  an  important  assistant  editor¬ 
ship  on  an  international  magazine  that 
uniquely  blends  the  general  and  ^e 
organizational  and  keeps  you  coming 
happily  to  work.  Are  you  an  experi¬ 
ence  journalist?  Have  you  a  highly 
develop^  feature  sense,  a  sensitive 
blue  pencil,  a  healthy  motivation,  a 
good  education  T  This  may  be  for  you 
and  vice  versa.  The  name  of  the  book  is 
THE  ROTARIAN.  Excellent  fringe 
benefits.  Send  resum4  to: 

ROTARY  INTERNA'nONAL 
1600  Ridge  Avenue 
ENanston,  Illinois  60201 

MANAGING 

EDITOR 

Our  16,000-plus  circulation,  6-column 
format,  offset,  photo-comp  evening 
daily  offers  opiwrtunity  for  young  man 
of  abilities  proven  as  city  e<litor  or 
assistant  on  larger  daily,  or  managing 
editor  on  smaller  paper.  Pay  appro¬ 
priate.  Frinn  benefits  include  paper 
paying  for  hospitalization  and  major 
m^ical  insurance  of  dependents  as 
well  as  of  staffer.  Co-ed  college  offers 
graduate  degrees.  Good  climate.  Phone 
or  write:  Talbot  or  Wayne  Patrick,  or 
Roger  Sovde,  Evening  Herald,  P.  O. 
Box  711,  Rock  Hill  S.  C.— 29730.  Ph : 

(803)  327-7169. 
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EXPERIENCED  EDITOR-REPORTER; 
also  reiwrter  with  less  experience,  or 
trainee.  Both  positions  a  challenge. 
Write;  A.  M.  Mountain,  Daily  Eagle, 
CHaremont,  N.  H. — 0374L 

REPORTER  to  handle  educational  beat 
plus  some  feature  writing  on  afternoon 
daily  in  All-America  city  of  41,000  on 
Lake  Michigan  in  growing  Northern 
Indiana.  Contact  Elwin  G.  Greening. 
News-Dispatch,  Michigan  City,  Ind. — 
46360. 


REPORTER  for  lively  cmnmunity  p.m. 
in  Atlanta  area.  Experience  essential. 
Write:  R.  D.  Fowler,  Gwinnett  Daily 
News,  Lawrenceville,  Ga. — 30245. 


REPORTER — Mostly  daytime  job  on 
A.M.  Varied  assignments.  College  de¬ 
gree  helpful  but  not  essential;  degree 
need  not  be  in  journalism.  We’ll  train. 
Pay  according  to  education,  experi¬ 
ence.  Elarl  Dyer,  Lincoln  Star,  Lincoln, 
Nebr.— 68601. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
J-degree  given  preference.  Send  resu¬ 
me  to  Don  Bodnar  New  Castle  News, 
New  Castle,  Pa. — 16101. 


EDITOR  for  Western  Connecticut 
prize-winning  community  newspaiier 
.  .  .  an  opportunity  to  advance  to 
managing  editor  of  group  if  you’ve 
got  what  it  takes.  We  want  an  ex¬ 
perienced,  reliable  man  who  can  do 
a  good,  solid  job  in  a  growing  area 
full  of  Yankees.  Reply  with  short 
resumfi  and  salary  requirements  to 
Rob  Barraclough,  New  Milford  Times. 
Box  539,  New  Milford,  (^nn. — 06776. 


WANTED :  Experienced  reporter  to 
cover  breaking  news  and  feature  as¬ 
signments  on  fast-growing  suburban 
daily  that  gives  top  emphasis  to  lo¬ 
cal  news.  Good  pay  and  benefits  for 
the  right  person.  If  you’re  a  good 
alTround  reporter  and  would  like  to 
cover  a  challenging  beat  in  one  of  the 
finest  areas  in  the  country,  call  col¬ 
lect  or  write  to  Ed.  Bell,  City  Editor, 
The  News-Herald,  P.  O.  Box  351, 
Willoughby,  Ohio- — 44094.  (216)  942- 

2100. 

REPORTER — City  hall  beat  and  gen¬ 
eral  reporting.  Northern  Indiana  town 
of  15,000.  Good  experience — grood  train¬ 
ing.  Send  resum6  to  Box  1482,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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HKLP  WANTKI) 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTKl) 

O  per  at  orn—Marh  inists 


HELP  WANTED 

Printers 


HELP  WANTED 

Public  Relationit 


HIBIHIIinilllllHIHIQMiminillOIIIIIIII 

i:: 

SWING 

□ 

g 

ON  SUNDAY 

s 

5 

□ 

s 

We  need  a  first-rate  copy 

s 

□ 

editor  who  will  join  on 

E 

award-winning  Sunday 

E 

E 

staff.  We  publish  one  of  the 

n 

= 

best  Sunday  newspapers  in 

u 

S 

North  America  for  a  million 

s 

1 

readers. 

E 

E 

The  editor  we  want  is  a 

= 

s 

rarity.  He's  the  kind  who's 

□ 

E 

as  muck  at  home  with  in- 

E 

5 

depth  news  as  he  is  with 

E 

E 

reports  on  the  lively  arts. 

s 

E 

He  con  bring  to  news  print 

□ 

s 

sections  the  ffoir  of  the 

□ 

mogoiine  approach. 

E 

We  pay  top  salaries,  all 

E 

fringes,  and  otter  a  con¬ 

□ 

E 

genial  city  that  itself  is 

= 

going  places.  Our  newspa¬ 

E 

□ 

pers'  reputation  for  excel¬ 

s 

E 

lence  is  international.  Want 

E 

E 

to  be  a  part  of  a  top-ffight 

□ 

s 

staff?  Send  full  background 

E 

□ 

to  Box  1475,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 

E 

lisher. 

S 

>niiiDiiiiMiiiiiaiiiiNiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiD; 

COPYKKADKRS  Major  Midwest  i».ni. 
daily  nee<ls  several  Cf>pyrea<lers.  in- 
rUulinkr  one  with  financial  pate  haok- 
Ifrounil  and  one  ca|>ahle  of  workinit 
fwerniyht  teletrraph  desk.  Send  resume, 
references  TOP  MINIMUM:  $-211.  Itox 
14.50.  Kditor  &  I’nldisher. 

KKATURE  WHITER 
CHALLENGING  OPPORTUNITY  for 
younir  individual  with  imaitination  and 
feature  wriliny:  exi»erience.  Senfl  resu¬ 
me  to  The  Itetroit  News,  Ruth  O'Arcy. 
Women’s  kilitor.  fil.5  Lafayette  Hlvd.. 
Detroit,  Mich,  40251. 

DESPFiRATE!  Re|a>rter  f>r  news  e4litor 
with  photo  exi>erience;  can  train.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity,  challenge.  Iiene- 
fits  and  salary.  South  Florida.  Box 
1470.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  REPORTER  for  :t.'),oo0 
daily  in  Zone  2.  Golleire  dei;iee  jdus 
ability  i>roven  on  a  weekly  or  smaller 
ilaily  necessary.  We'll  match  your  tal¬ 
ent  and  drive  with  ilemandintt  in-<le|ith 
assitrnments.  Okl.  establishel  news- 
pai>er  oryanir.ation  with  many  chances 
for  advancement.  Unusually  fine  com¬ 
munity  for  iierson  with  children.  .Send 
resume  in  complete  confi*Ience  to  Box 
I  10.0,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


OperatiPrx— Machinists 

MACHINIST — Composing  Room  Ma¬ 
chinist.  A  real  opportunity  for  right 
person.  Afternoon  shift.  Permanent 
situation.  Must  be  experience*!  on  TTS 
Intertype  Mixers,  Ludlow  and  Elrods. 
Excellent  working  anti  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Non  Union.  Scale  $174.2.5  for 
.56%  hour  week.  Full  fringe  benefits 
including  sick  pay,  retirement,  three 
weeks  vacation  after  four  years.  Write 
details  to  Mr.  William  A.  Schaefer, 
T^e  Waukegan  News-Sun,  100  Madison 
Street.  Waukegan,  Illinois  60065. 

PHOTON  OPERATOR— Newspaper  op¬ 
eration  in  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  $5 
per  hour— excellent  fringe  benefits. 
Write  to  Box  1072,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST  — 
Union  shop:  night  shift:  permanent 
situation.  Must  be  experienced  in  TTS. 
Electrons.  Comets  and  Linotype  Mixers. 
Two  shifts  as  machinist,  three  shifts 
TTS  monitoring.  Seale:  $166.10  for  S6 
hours,  plus  many  fringe  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Earl  Svendsen.  Head  Ma¬ 
chinist.  Statesman-Journal  Co..  280 
Chnrch  Street.  N.  E.  Salem.  Oreg. — 

r7$08. 
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Journeyman  LINOTYPE  MACHINIST 
for  immediate  opening  on  night-shift. 
46-hour  week  and  full  fringe  benefits. 
Contact  Mrs.  Crother,  Drawer  NN. 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — 98102. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR— A  real  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  right  person.  Scale: 
tl50-a-week.  but  we  will  pay  over  the 
scale  for  someone  with  machinist's  abil¬ 
ity.  or  who  can  really  handle  a  mixer 
fo.'  ad  work.  Suburban  daily  palter  near 
lug  city.  Excellent  working  and  living 
conditions.  Non-union.  We  will  pay 
part  of  moving  expense.  Box  1077, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

TTS  PERFORATOR  OPERATpRS  to 
punch  itliot  tai>e.  New  plant  with  pay 
scale  of  $162  per  week.  Excellent 
fringe  benefits.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  1433, 
Efiitor  &  Publisher. 


Pressmen— Stereoty  per  s 

ROTARY  PRES.SMAN.  eM«:rience<l. 
Ilaily  newspaiier.  Day  work.  Opiior- 
tunity  for  right  man.  36ij  ht»ur  week. 
Excellent  benefits.  $161  iier  week. 
Pleasant  working  anti  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Ctmtact :  FJarl  C.  Swinney, 
News-Sun.  100  Madisttn  St.,  Wauke¬ 
gan,  III.  6iiOK,5. 

LETTERPRESSMAN  —  Circulation 
11.500.  Exceptionally  nice  small  com¬ 
munity  with  college.  Good  starting 
salary  with  fringe  benefits.  Opiiortuni- 
ty  for  advancement.  Write:  The  Ad- 
vertiser-'Tribune,  Tiffin,  Ohio — 4883  ;  or 
'phone  (419)  447-4455. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  producing 
weeklies  and  other  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion.  Opportunity  to  also  work  on  let¬ 
terpress  producing  our  daily  newspaper. 
36-hour  week;  full  fringe  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  sick  pay,  retirement  and  three 
week's  vacation  after  three  years. 
Pleasant  ettmmunity  with  year-round 
recreational  opportunities.  Contact: 
Mrs.  C.  Crother.  Personnel  Dept.. 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press  Drawer  NN 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — 93102. 

EXPERIENCED)  LETTERPRESSMEN 
to  work  ill  combination  shop.  Elxcel- 
lent  working  conditions,  wages  and 
fringes  in  fast-growing  community  ex¬ 
panding  facilities  in  new  plant.  Call 
collect  (607)  288-2441,  or  write  stating 
qualifications.  Rochester  Post-Bulletin, 
18  First  Avenue,  S.  E.,  Rochester, 
Minn.— 55901. 

ROTARY  LEHTERPRESS 
Experienced  man  for  combinLtion  de¬ 
partment  with  6-unit  Goss  Universal. 
Top  working  conditions.  Call  collect 
(317)  629-1111.  Courier-Times,  New 

Castle.  Ind.— 47362. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  a  New 
England  daily.  Send  resum4  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1268,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRESSMAN  for  6-unit  Goss  Universal. 
New  daily :  progressive  organiiation ; 
all  fringe  benefits  including  profit- 
sharing.  Write  to  Bill  Schoepke.  Pad- 
dock  Publications.  P.  O.  Box  277,  Ar¬ 
lington  Heights,  III. — 60006. 


Printers 

COMBINATION  offset  preRS-Lino-In- 
tertype.  fitiod  benefits,  salary.  South 
Floritla,  Box  1 173,  Eilitor  4  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
General  foreman  for  cold-type  com¬ 
posing  room  on  Zone  2  daily.  Cur¬ 
rently  changing  from  mixetl  hot.  cold 
and  strikeon  to  all  photocomp.  Need 
proven  leadership  to  manage  and  mo¬ 
tivate  approximately  30  people.  Total 
responsibility  and  authority  for  man¬ 
aging  and  budgeting  all  areas  of  com¬ 
position  :  bonuses  based  on  perform¬ 
ance.  ITU.  Send  rssum4  to  Box  1140, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

FOREMAN— Web  Offset- Job  Shop 
Offset — Letterpress;  supervisory  experi¬ 
ence  essential.  Excellent  opportunity  in 
growing  Northern  New  England  com¬ 
munity.  Send  resum<  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  1211.  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher.  All  replies  confidential. 


DAY  WORK  ON  GULF  COAST  for 
printing  Doorman,  operation,  monitor, 
or  stereotsrper;  partially-trained  appren¬ 
tice  considered;  37%  hours;  $136.76; 
some  overtime.  Call  Foreman  collect 
(AC  713)  YU  6-5641,  or  write  Port 
Arthur  News,  Port  Arthur,  Tex. — 
77640. 


COLLEGE-ORIENTED  PRINTER  to 
administer  print  shop  of  small  private 
college.  Must  be  familiar  with  all  as¬ 
pects  of  printing;  able  to  utilise  and 
supervise  college  students  as  part-time 
workers.  Salary  $6,600  to  $8,000.  Send 
complete  resume,  reference  listing,  etc., 
to  President:  Northland  College,  Ash¬ 
land,  Wisconsin  64806. 


MANAGER-EDITOR  for  branch  imblic 
relations  offices  in  Midwest  am  West 
Coast  university  cities.  Prefc  i 
who  was  active  in  student  atfa,..H 
publications  and  frat.  memliei 
|H>rtunity  for  autonomy  and  e:  nings 
et|ual  ti>  full  results.  Write  sume 
Bo.\  14.is.  Etiitor  4  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  university  maga?.  iie  in 
Washington.  Requires  degree  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  or  English  with  at  lea.::  two 
years'  ex|ierience  in  writing,  .ditinx 
anil  layout.  Senil  resume  and  salary 
retpiiretl  to  Box  1477,  E>litor  &  Pub 
lisher. 


Production 


PRODUCTION  ENGINEER 
Immediate  oiiening  in  The  Houston 
Chronicle  production  staff  for  experi¬ 
enced  Production  Engineer.  Applicant 
should  have  knowletige  of  all  phases  of 
newspaper  production,  and  degree  in 
Engineering  or  Management  (or  equiv¬ 
alent  practical  experience).  Work  will 
assist  in  coordination  and  supervision 
of  production  processes,  assist  in  plan¬ 
ning  future  expansions  and  process 
changes.  Excellent  employee  benefits. 
Send  resume  in  confidence  or  reply  im¬ 
mediately  to:  The  Houston  Chronicle. 
Employee  Relations  Department,  612- 
20  Travis  St.,  Houston,  Tex. — 77002. 


Salesmen 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER— We  are 
still  looking  tor  the  right  man  to  direct 
production  of  this  20,000  circulation 
New  England  evening  daily.  Must 
know  entire  letterpress  operation : 
labor  relations  experience  helpful.  If 
you  have  the  experience,  we  would 
like  to  hear  from  you.  Resume  to  Box 
13.70.  Etiitor  4  Publisher. 


COMMERCIAL  PRINTING  SALES- 
MAN  for  modern  plant  offering  many 
graphic  arts  facilities.  Must  l>e  ex¬ 
perienced  and  capable.  Good  compen¬ 
sation  and  benefits.  Contact  Personnel 
Mgr.,  Bannock  Publishing.  938  Ban¬ 
nock  St.,  Denver,  Colo. — 80201. 


A.S.SISTANT  PRODUfTION 
MANAGER 

Opptrrtunity  for  a  pressrottm  suiierin- 
tendent  or  production  manager  in  a 
smaller  newspafter  to  mtwe  up  tt)  a 
large  mtslern  plant  in  Canada.  Ex- 
(lerience  on  presses  a  must,  technical 
training  very  helpful,  managerial  ex- 
lierience  tiesirable.  If  you  are  looking 
ft>r  challenging  and  satisfying  work 
in  a  leading  newspaiier,  senti  your 
resume  tti  Box  1464.  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher.  All  replies  will  be  acknowl- 
edgetl. 


PKR.SONNEL  AVAl  LAB  I  ,K 

Academic 


Public  Relations 


10  CREATIVE  YEAR.S  of  photo  ex 
perienre.  Would  like  to  work  for  col¬ 
lege.  W.  Randall.  4813  N.  Dtmn  Way 
Fresno,  (^alif.  93726. 


MAJOR  AIRLINE  seeks  young  self¬ 
starting  PR  writer.  New  York-based, 
to  cover  marketing  and  travel  writing 
beat.  Desire  newspaper/magazine  ex- 
tierience  and  college  degree.  Excellent 
growth  opportunity,  personal  benefits 
and  trayiiel.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1414,  Etiitor  4 
Publisher. 


Administrative 


.SMALL  COLLEGE  upstate  New  York 
seeks  news  director  to  handle  general 
and  siiorts  publicity,  academic  fea¬ 
tures  in  3-mnn  PR  department.  Some 
professitmal  news  exiierience  retiuiretl, 
but  writing  skills  will  lie  more  iiersua- 
sive  than  long  resume.  Contact  by  mail 
only.  Semi  resume,  samples,  references 
to  Public  Relations  Dir.,  Union  Col¬ 
lege.  Schenectatly  N.  Y.  12-308. 


YOUNG.  WELL-ESTABLISHED 
PRODUCTION  EXECUTIVE 
.Seeks  an  opportunity  to  advance  to  th« 
general  management  ranks  of  a  pro¬ 
gressive  newspaper.  Background  con¬ 
sists  of  many  years  of  overall  new>- 
paper  exiierience,  with  particular  em¬ 
phasis  on  Protiuction-Business  ares.' 
including  new  techniques  and  tech¬ 
nology.  Box  1436,  Editor  4  Publisher 


ARE  YOU  THE  ONE? 

Here's  a  challenging,  lucrative  opisir- 
tunity  for  an  energetic,  creative  news- 
■  •aiier  or  PR  man  who  knows  isilitics 
anil  election  campaigns,  who  knows 
how  to  write  news  and  features,  factu¬ 
ally  and  fairly  set  up  and  get  TV 
and  radio  coverage,  help  with  cam¬ 
paign  siieeches,  advertising  and  litera¬ 
ture.  This  is  an  unusual  job  for  a 
conservative,  honest,  fair-minded  per¬ 
son  who  would  he  lietter  off  if  he  had 
some  exiierience  watching  over  a  legis¬ 
lature  and  state  governmental  activi¬ 
ties. 

This  is  truly  an  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man  not  too 
young,  not  too  old  who  would  lie 
working  with  a  highly  res|iecled  or¬ 
ganization. 

Send  detailed  resume,  samples  of  your 
work,  to  Box  1454,  Etiitor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MR.  PUBLISHER!  Are  you  bsikinfl 
for  aggressive  leailership,  loyally,  abil- 1 
ity  120  years’  all  departments)  offset 
letterpress?  I^et  an  energetic  Genera 
Manager  assist  you  in  your  oisMation  I 
Write  for  resume  Box  146!)  Elitor  4| 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  ALI/ROUND 
NEWSPAPE'RMAN! 

From  liack  shop  to  Publisher  of  1 1 
large  combine  of  dailies  and  subiirlisns  [ 
Excellent  exiierience  in  business,  circu¬ 
lation-promotion.  advertising,  prisluc- 1 
tion.  iiersonnei-lahor  relations  sis  I 
priqierty  management.  Gan  tisnill»| 
commercial  printing. 

Seek  situation  where  owner  m-eda  ij 
trustetl  overseer  who  cares  for  his  en- 
ployer’s  interests.  Available  due  to  ssli 
Prefer  Arens  .3-4-8-9.  but  will  consiH* 
any  area  for  right  situation.  Bo'  146! 
Etiitor  4  Publisher. 


OVl  R 

pha:  ’S 
u  ar  C 
as  t  M, 
heail  1 
4734  or 
lisher. 


PR  .STAFF  ASSLSTANT 
Exiieriencetl  individual  reimrtiiig  i|i. 
rectly  to  public  relations  manage. .  E-x. 
periencetl  in  public  relations  :ind/or 
in  the  metropolitan  daily  new-psiier 
field ;  atlditional  exiierience  in  Hie  tie- 
velopment  and  production  of  internal 
or  external  publications  will  be  help¬ 
ful  :  college  degree  plus  broml  e\|ieri- 
ence  in  writing  and  preparing  PR  ma¬ 
terial  and  releases.  Mail  detailetl  resu- 
mee  in  complete  confidence  to  Re¬ 
cruitment  Office,  Automotive  Div., 
North  American  Rockwell.  41.7  t^lilfoni, 
Detroit.  Mich.— 48226. 


CTRi  U 
ence  i 
Sunday, 
conscioi 
edgc.ibli 
Looking 
seciiiity 
Editor  . 


MR.  PUBLISHCT.  if  you  have  the  is- 
tential  I  have  the  ability;  20  yeaf*  I 
all  flei>artments ;  strong  on  advertisj 
ing,  promotion,  circulation.  Fin  mtinj 
particulars,  write  Box  1449,  Fk  tor  6| 
Publisher. 


MR  C 
yours  ii 
having 
circiilati 
answer 
tion  ms 
in  all 
velopme 
Etiitor  I 


Dl.STRK 
liKiking 
12  yea I 
erst  ion 
weekly. 
Editor  t 


COMPUTER  SALES  REP  for  graphit  | 
arta  applications  with  one  of  the  fast¬ 
est-growing  general  purpose  computer 
manufacturers  In  the  country.  Should 
have  solid  background  in  printing  in¬ 
dustry.  Previous  sales  experience  and 
degree  in  engineering  helpful  but  not 
absolutely  necessary.  Send  resumt  t« 
Gerry  Moore.  Regional  Mgr.,  Dl^ta 
Equipment  Corp.,  1850  Frontage  Rd. 
Dept.  101,  Northbrook,  III. — 60062. 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  Aurusi  30  l‘>6i 


I 


Personnel  Aveilable 


IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Circulation  j 

OVKR  19  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  all 
pha:  'S  circulation  sales  and  promotion  ; 

11  sr  CM.  Family  man  seeks  position 
as  (M,  Assistant  CM  or  departmental 
hea<l  Prefer  Zone  9.  Call  (916)  533* 
4734  or  write  Box  1429,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

(JIRCULATOR,  over  20  years’  experi-  1 
encf  morning,  afternoon,  daily  and  | 
Sunilny.  Hardworking,  aggressive,  cost-  ' 
consrious,  promoter,  motivator:  knowl-  i 
edge;ible  all  phases — any  capacity. 
Looking  for  a  permanent  home  with  | 
security,  anywhere.  Try  me!  Box  142:1,  i 
Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

MR  CIRCULATION  MANAGER:  If  i 
yours  is  a  large  patter — and  you  are  ! 
having  itroblems  with  your  country  j 
circulation  do  us  both  a  favor  and  | 
answer  this  ad.  This  country  circula-  { 
tion  manager  has  extensive  extterience  | 
in  all  phases  of  circulation  and  de-  | 
velopnient.  No  job  too  big.  Box  146.') 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISTRICT  MANAGER,  cx|>erience<l. 
looking  for  o|)portunity  to  move  up: 

12  years’  ex|>erience  in  carrier  oi)- 
eratiim  with  large  tlaily,  medium 
weekly.  Prefer  Areas  7,  8,  9.  Box  1479. 
&litor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  ABC.. 
"Little  Merchant."  District  Manager.  , 
distributor  tyite.  etc.,  plus  low-cost  ! 
promotions  ...  a  builder  with  reconI  i 
of  increase  and  cost-contrttl.  Box  1 1.73, 
&litor  &  Publisher. 


C.lassifiod  Advertising 

YOUNG  CAM  seeking  latsition  on  Met-  j 
ro.  Business  degree  (AA).  Thorough  i 
knowledge  of  disiday  classifietl,  and  | 
bureau  oiieration.  12  years’  produc-  i 
live  exiterience.  Top  references.  Sal-  I 
ary:  five-figure  iilus.  Zone  8.  9.  Box  | 
1466.  E<litor  &  Publisher.  i 


Editorial 

HERE’S  YOUR  CHANCE  TO  PROVE 
to  a  queationinff  youth  that  the  estab*  ' 
lishment  press  means  what  Newspaper  i 
Fund  propaganda  says  it  means.  HIRE  | 
this  college  editor  and  ANPA  award-  l 
winning  writer,  taking  year-long  sab-  I 
batical.  1363  E.  Park  PI.,  Chicago,  III.  i 
—60637.  I 

SAN  JOSE  STATE  J-GRAD  looking  ! 
for  reporting/photography  position  —  ' 
Washington,  1).  C.  area.  Box  1441,  | 
Ed. tor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR-WRITER.  8  years*  ex- 
l>erience.  Tire<l  of  metros:  seek  small 
New  York-New  England  daily.  Box  I 
1487,  E<litor  &  Publisher.  ' 

ARTS  EDITOR?  Aggressive,  creative 
writer  with  five  years*  newspai>er  ex-  i 
perience — now  in  PR  -  seeks  to  apply  j 
gallery  ami  |>erforming  arts  back¬ 
ground  as  editor  of  serious  arts  an<l  I 
leisure  section  on  metro|H>litan  daily.  I 
Box  1486,  ExIiUir  &  Publisher.  | 

EDITOR,  now  heading  BO-man  stalf,  | 
intereste<l  in  new  challenge.  Available  i 
on  six  weeks  notice.  Award-winner.  | 
20  years*  exi>erience.  Non-drinker,  fain-  ' 
ily  man.  national  reputation  that  will  i 
help  in  recruiting.  Si>ec*alist  in  photo-  j 
journal'sm.  Pmven  record  with  top  ' 

references.  Salary  re<iuirement :  $2r)M.  I 
Box  1484.  Eilitor  &  Publisher.  ^ 

WOMAN  PHOTO-JOURNALIST,  ex-  | 
perience<l:  I)est  at  human  interest, 

readability,  features,  background  of  | 
giwernment  and  the  arts.  Willing  to 
relocate  in  Eurofie.  Speak  English.  i 
(Jerman  and  Spanish.  Box  H.B?,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

GOOD  WRITER.  28.  “resiiectable”  lib¬ 
eral ;  ex|>erience:  full-length  an<l  2-  I 
liner  e<lilorials  for  Alburn  Bureaii :  | 
will  learn  any  other  kimi  of  news-  | 
paper  writing.  Zones  1,  7  or  8  pre-  ! 
ferred.  Mark  J.  Winheld,  2619  N. 
Fontana.  Tucson.  Arir.,—  H.’jTOS.  (602) 
624-9181.  i 


Editorial 

LONG-HAIRED  YOUNG  REPORTER  ; 
with  nearly  two  years’  experience  de-  i 
•ires  position  with  responsive  news-  > 
paper  seeking  insight  into  18  to  30-  j 
year  old  way  of  life,  ns  well  as  mature  | 
newswriting  ability.  Send  for  resume  , 
and  clips  to  Box  1373,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 

—  I 

PROVEN  REPORTER,  J-School  grad  I 
with  10  years’  experience  (print  shop,  I 
iports,  news  e<litor  p.r.,  trade  publica¬ 
tions)  seeks  post  in  Washington,  D.C.  | 
area  or  Zone  3  or  4.  Prefer  news-  j 
psper,  or  university  publication  work: 
will  consider  p.r.  or  trade  association  | 
work.  Box  1371,  Ekiitot  &  Publisher,  j 

HIGH-CALIBER  NEWSMAN  with 
comprehensive  experience  as  editor,  re-  | 
porter,  photographer  seeks  responsible 
desk  job  on  |)rogresBive  daily.  Avail-  I 
able  Nov.  1.  Box  1389,  E<litor  &  Pub-  i 
liiher. 


METRO  SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR.  44. 
now  employe<l,  wishes  to  return  to  n 
•mailer  city  permanently.  Ex-sports 
editor  —  knows  all  phases.  Available 
No.  1.  Prefer  Zones  4  6,  8  or  9. 

Box  1445,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SAN  h-RANClSCO  BAY  AREA 
Northwestern  University  J-grad,  Kap- 
ps  Tnu  Alpha,  with  publishing _  and 
PR  exi>erienre,  seeks  editorial  position. 
Box  1427,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


AMU^SRMHa^T  EDITOR.  night-life,  j 
court  lieat  reporter;  A-1  writer,  col-  I 
uanist  now  working  In  Zone  9  ;  seeks 
poet  with  strong  daily.  Widower,  69: 
so  anywhere.  Box  1442,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


MARYI.AND  EDITOR,  young,  award-  , 
winning  desires  advancement  in  ! 
Sonthea.Ht.  Broad  experience  In  ofTset.  [ 
lettsrpn-ss  —  weekly  and  daily.  Box 
1146,  Editor  4k  Publisher.  ' 


NEWS  EDITOR  on  40,000  daily  Zex-  ! 
I>erienre<l  in  re|s>rting.  etiiting,  make¬ 
up  and  staff  suiwrvision  seeks  re-  ■■ 
sponsible  job  on  small  or  meilium  daily.  I 
Age  28,  married.  Box  1468,  pklitor  &  i 
Publisher.  j 

YOUNG  DESKMAN.  with  10  years’  ex-  | 
l>erienre  on  metroimlitan  daily,  seeks  • 
employment  in  Southwest.  Box  1472.  j 
Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

SEEKS  JOB  WITH  P.M.  or  large  j 
metroiKjlitan  daily:  has  p.m.  and  a.m. 
ex|(erience.  Presently  employed.  Ex- 
l>erience<l  in  writing,  editing,  layout 
and  columns:  plenty  of  writing  talent. 
Will  relocate  anywhere.  Box  14.79 
E<litor  &  ^blisher. 

SPORTS  POSITION  .SOUGHT  by  J- 
grad  with  M.A.:  some  ex|)erienre.  Box 
1481,  Bilitor  &  Publisher.  I 


Free-Lance 

HONG  KONG-BOUND  young  journal¬ 
ist  with  newspaper,  wire  service  ex¬ 
perience.  seeks  stringer  opportunities. 
Box  1437.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

raENCH-DRAMA  ;  p'ree-lance  transla¬ 
tor,  professional  narrator,  actor,  for¬ 
eign  language  consultant  (university 
toucher-theatre  and  poetry  siiecialty). 

M.  Shore,  20  E.  88th  St.,  New  York. 

N.  Y.  10028.  Ph:  876-0983. 


Operators^Machinistn 

ANY  SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND 
day  job  with  Saturday  and  Sunday 
off;  hot-m«taI  Lino  Operator-Floor 
Man,  Monitor.  Cold  metal,  paata-up. 
perforator  for  Compugraphle  on  either 
straight  matter  or  ads-prlnter.  Newt- 
paper  or  book  work.  Box  946,  Editor 
A  Publliher. 


PHOTON  200  OPBHIATOR.  and  main-  ' 
tenance:  7  years’  axperlence.  ITU.  i 
Premium  pay.  Box  936,  Editor  A  PuH-  I 
liaher. 
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Operators — Machinists 

LINO-INTERTYPE  OPERATOR.  29 
single,  10  years’  experience  job  and 
newB,  seeks  position  Caliiornia  area. 
Geo.  Baker,  1 1 10  Church  St.,  Hones- 
dale.  Pa.— 18431. 


Photography 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  experi¬ 
ence,  ability  to  develop  photo  essay 
layouts,  seeks  to  relocate  in  more  cre¬ 
ative  atmosphere.  Have  own  photo 
equipment.  Box  1399,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  ex{^rience<l  in  all 
phases  of  photojournalism ;  consistent 
winner  in  photo  competition.  Box  1443, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CREATIVE  COLOR.  ENTERPRISE, 
and  exi>erience<l  photographer.  Si>ecial- 
ist  in  sizes  larger  than  35mm.,  bright 
ideas,  and  willing  to  ex|)eriment  to 
produce  different  materials  that  may 
iw  lietter.  Reganis  photography  as  art 
and  work  shows  it.  Box  1476,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Pressmen— —Stereotypers 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  past  10 
years  seeks  foreman’s  position  on  eve¬ 
ning  daily  of  50  to  lOu.UUU  rirriila- 
tion.  Experienced  on  Goss  and  Color- 
matic.  Box  906,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ROTARY  PRESS  FOREMAN,  present¬ 
ly  employed,  seeks  similar  position  with 
a  progressive  organization,  newspaper 
preferred.  No  zone  preference.  Box 
1097,  Editor  A  Publliher. 


Printers 


Production 

PRODUtTTON  MANAGER  —  Experi¬ 
enced  all  phases  daily  newspaiier  pro¬ 
duction.  Box  1426,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

PLANT  ENGINEER  highly  ex|)eri- 
enced  in  letterpress  and  offset.  Capable 
organizer  and  manager  of  all  phases 
of  plant  and  equipment  expansion  or 
renewal  programs.  Well  versed  in 
maintenance  operations.  Played  key  role 
in  building  and  conversion  program  of 
well-known  California  daily.  Box  1353, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 

PRODUlTriON  MANAGER 
Pe«pIe-oriente<l;  scientific  approach. 
Up  on  computers,  cold  tyi>e.  plant  lay¬ 
out.  et  al.  plus  goo<l  exi>osure  to 
front  office  an<l  e.\|>erience  in  editorial, 
iwrsonnel.  training,  and  some  lalior 
negotiations.  ID’s.  family,  college. 
Presently  staff  letlen)ress  metro  com¬ 
bination,  area  4.  Prefer  :)o  to  l(i(iM 
ilaily.  .Absolute  confitlence.  Box  148.7 
E<litor  A  Publisher. 


Promotion 


MANAGER  OR  AS.SISTANT;  space 
sales/udvertising  background.  40’8.  Now 
Zone  2.  Box  1406,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

TEN  YEAR.S’  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
in  professional  simrts.  Seeking  posi¬ 
tion  as  Sports  Information  Director  or 
Public  Relations  Director  in  college 
or  university.  Top  references.  Box 
14.39,  Elitor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR- WRITE'R.  42.  seeks  college 
industrial  PR  is>st.  Five  years’news- 
pai>er  and  publications  exiierience.  Vet¬ 
eran.  J-degree.  Zones  6.  8.  9,  4.  Box 
1  178,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Superintendent 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

Computers,  cold-type,  hot-type,  offset: 
some  press  and  stereo.  Cost-Conscious. 
ResumE  Available  immediately!  Box 
1021,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


OFFSBfT  PRINTER,  or  cameraman, 
wants  to  relocate  in  Western  Area  7 
or  Northeastern  Area  9.  Have  some 
R.O.P,  color  experience.  Prefer  amall 
a.m.  daily  or  second  cameraman  in 
commercial  plant.  EliglMs  for  union. 
Non-drinker.  Box  987,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


VERSATILE  CGMMUNICATtIR 
Age  :)8,  seeks  PR  iMwition.  Widely  ex- 
l>erience<l  in  community  relati<ins  and 
institutional  PR ;  award-winning  in¬ 
formation  program.^,  house  organs,  and 
annual  i'e|s>rt  :  aeroai>are,  financial, 
public  utility,  ami  agriculture  ex|ieri- 
enc.e  Available  inimoliately !  PRS.A 
meml>er.  Prefer  seashore  area.  Box 
1480.  fslitor  A  Publisher. 

MALE.  28.  M..S. — 5  years'  new.spai>er. 
wire  service  e.\is>rience.  l-year  with 
Chicago  PR  firm  wants  challenging 
PR  or  olilorlal  ismition.  Marrifxl.  $12.- 
000  minimom.  Box  1 167,  E<litor  A 
Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  apecifle  Idantiflcatlon 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


News — taxable  commodity 


A  bunch  of  the  boys  were  sit¬ 
ting  around  Capitol  Hill  a  few 
weeks  ago  discussing  the  news 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  They 
discovered,  to  their  surprise, 
almost  complete  agreement 
among  them  that  the  only  im¬ 
portant  news  these  days  is  what 
emanates  from  the  halls  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  other  hallowed  places 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Why  should  we  pay  any  at¬ 
tention  to  what  they’re  doing  in 
London,  Paris  or  Rome  —  or, 
even  Saigon  —  they  said.  It  is 
all  unimportant.  This  is  where 
it’s  at.  We’re  it.  The  news  is 
here. 

All  we’ve  got  to  do  is  find  a 
way  to  cut  down  on  all  that  junk 
coming  in  here  on  the  news 
wires  so  we  can  read  more  about 
what  we’re  doing.  But  how?  It 
will  be  good  for  the  people,  too, 
one  said. 

Let’s  tax  it,  someone  volun¬ 
teered.  Let’s  tax  advertising, 
also,  because  we’ve  got  too  much 
of  toth.  We  can  start  with  a 
small  tax  that  no  one  will  notice 
and  then  build  it  up  to  the  point 
where  it  will  be  so  costly  that 
local  newspai)ers,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  won’t  carry  it  any  more. 
It  will  be  cheaper  to  fill  up  the 
news  columns  with  what  we  do 
than  to  report  what  the  Viet 
Cong  does. 

So,  a  few  of  them  calling 
themselves  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  presented 
a  bill  (H.  R.  12982)  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  which 
would  tax  just  about  everything 
in  that  historic  city,  including 
advertising  and  incoming  news 
reports  (and  photographs),  in 
order  to  raise  additional  reve¬ 
nues  for  the  city  government’s 
|727  million  budget. 


down  a  barrage  that  completely 
destroyed  the  proposal  to  tax 
advertising. 

The  strategy  worked.  The  tax 
on  advertising  proved  to  be  an 
effective  smoke  screen.  So  much 
fuss  and  noise  was  made  about 
the  advertising  issue  that  the 
main  thrust  of  the  legislation, 
the  effort  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  incoming  news,  was  com¬ 
pletely  ignored. 

At  last  the  House  CJommittee 
was  able  to  pass  on  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  the  bill  in  its 
true  and  desirable  form.  It  puts 
a  2%  sales  tax  on  any  news, 
picture  or  feature  material  pur¬ 
chased  by  a  Washington  news 
medium  from  a  source  outside  of 
the  District.  The  tax  isn’t  much, 
to  be  sure,  but  it  can  be  in¬ 
creased  in  later  years.  And,  of 
course,  there  would  be  no  tax 
on  the  news  from  Capitol  Hill 
which  is  what  the  legislators 
want  to  get  published  anyway. 

What  a  neat  plan! 


taxable.  Why  should  we  have  a 
tax  on  news  about  the  Loa  An¬ 
geles  Times  and  no  tax  on  news 
about  the  New  York  Times! 

We  don’t  see  why  news  media 
of  Washing^n,  D.  C.  should  pay 
a  tax  for  news  it  prints  alraut 
Parliament  in  London  or  about 
the  city  government  in  Balti¬ 
more  and  we  hope  every  news¬ 
paperman  and  broadcaster  in 
the  country  will  say  so.  (Senate 
hearings  start  September  3.) 

The  collection,  transmission 
and  dissemination  of  news 
should  not  be  taxable  anywhere. 


certain  specific  advertising  prac¬ 
tices,  whereas  the  Federa  and 
State  laws  are  couched  in  very 
general  terms.  Such  end  avor 
would  not  by  itself  be  any  rea¬ 
son  for  declaring  the  city  reg¬ 
ulations  invalid  ....  There  is 
no  conflict  between  the  local  law 
and  the  Federal  or  State  law. . 


Suffolk  Sun  staff 
changes  announced 


City’s  rule  on  false 
advertising  is  upheld 


It  was  a  clever  ploy  this 
business  of  lumping  a  tax  on  in¬ 
coming  news  with  a  tax  on  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  originators  of  the 
plan  could  not  have  done  better. 
Everybody  knows  the  woods  are 
full  of  people  who  will  fight  to 
the  death  against  any  tax  on  ad¬ 
vertising. 

No  one  has  ever  tried  a  tax  on 
news  before  so  there  could  be 
very  little  organized  opposition. 
And,  besides,  that’s  what  the 
boys  on  the  Hill  wanted  to  stop 
in  the  first  place. 

Sure  enough !  The  Advertising 
Federation  of  America  brought 
up  its  big  guns  and  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  association  helped  to  lay 


There  are  a  few  people,  how’- 
ever,  who  are  interested  in  fight¬ 
ing  for  the  principle  of  a  free 
exchange  of  news  around  the 
w’orld  unrestricted  by  taxation. 
They  are  now  amassing  their 
guns  and  ammunition  for  an  at¬ 
tack  on  the  legislation  in  the 
Senate  Committee  that  was 
slipped  by  the  House  so  quietly. 

These  people  believe  rather 
antiquatedly  that  the  power  to 
tax  is  the  power  to  control  and 
restrict.  If  government  is  con¬ 
ceded  the  power  to  impose  a  tax 
on  news  and  information  it  must 
also  be  accepted  that  a  tax  law 
in  order  to  be  effective  must 
have  a  penalty  clause.  When  one 
follows  the  other  it  amounts  to 
control. 

We  believe  this  misguided  tax 
measure  will  be  defeated  in  the 
Senate  Committee.  If  it  isn’t 
we’re  all  in  trouble  all  over  the 
world.  Even  if  it  is  defeated,  we 
believe  some  dictator-type  gov¬ 
ernments  around  the  world  will 
embrace  this  new  tax-monster  as 
the  kind  of  device  needed  to  help 
control  news  media  within  the 
borders. 

As  for  us,  we  at  E&P  hereby 
refuse  to  pay  a  tax  to  New  York 
City  for  the  news  it  imports 
from  around  the  country  for  our 
weekly  issues.  We  don’t  see  why 
news  of  Madison  Avenue  should 
be  tax  free,  for  instance,  and 
news  of  Michigan  Avenue  and 
Wilshire  Boulevard  should  be 


A  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court  justice  has  ruled  that  the 
City  of  New  York  may  impose 
regulations  on  advertising  that 
are  “complementary”  to  Federal 
and  State  law  but  may  not  en¬ 
force  two  minor  restrictions 
which  the  judge  felt  had  been 
adequately  treated  under  other 
subdivisions  of  the  city  law. 

Department  stores,  joined  by 
the  Metropolitan  New  York  Re¬ 
tail  Merchants  Association,  went 
to  court  to  have  the  city  reg¬ 
ulations  declared  unconstitu¬ 
tional  on  gp’ounds  of  “vagueness 
and  inconsistency  with  Federal 
requirements,  and  with  Section 
350  of  the  General  Business 
Law  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
which  sets  forth  the  basic  state 
policy  with  respect  to  false  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

The  nub  here  was  that  type  of 
advertising  that  compares  Brand 
X  to  its  disadvantage  with 
Brand  B. 

Justice  Wilfred  A.  Waite- 
made  ruled  there  was  “no  con¬ 
flict  between  the  local  law  and 
the  Federal  and  State  law,  and 
it  (the  city  law)  is  in  a  sense 
merely  complementary  or  a  con¬ 
sistent  extension  of  Federal  or 
State, law . ” 

“The  basic  problem  here,” 
Justice  Waltemade  stated,  “is 
the  effort  by  the  City  of  New 
York  ...  to  definitively  attack 


Deer  Park,  N.  Y. 

Personnel  changes  on  the  staff 
of  Suffolk  Sun  were  announced 
this  week  by  Cortland  Anderson, 
editor. 

They  included  the  promotion 
of  Harold  W.  Beery  and  Ruth 
W.  Caswell  to  news  editors,  the 
appointment  of  Joseph  M. 
Harper  as  executive  news  editor, 
and  the  naming  of  Theodore 
Kell  as  chief  photographer  to 
succeed  the  late  Joseph  M 
Maira. 

Additions  to  the  staff  include: 

Ed  Lowe,  a  former  English 
teacher;  Gordon  Carrega 
former  VISTA  corps  worker; 

Enid-Joan  Parker,  from  the 
Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Record; 

Jeffrey  Daniels,  from  the 
Middletoum  (N.  Y.)  Timet 

Herald-Record; 

Patricia  Carroll,  from  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Timea-Vnion 

Frank  Palermo,  former  tech 
nical  writer  at  Grumman  Aero¬ 
space  Corp. 

Recent  departure  from  tl* 
Sun  staff  included:  | 

Jack  Nolan,  political  writer,  h 
the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Nev 
Journal. 

Michael  Bowler,  educatioi 
writer,  to  the  Atlanta  (Ga. 
Constitution, 

Robert  H.  Williams,  assistai: 
managing  editor,  to  the  Was' 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post. 

Milanne  Rehor,  women’s  de 
partment,  to  Boston  Universit 
for  graduate  studies. 

Adrienne  O’Bierne,  reporte 
to  teaching. 

Kenneth  Gleason,  copy  des^ 
to  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Son 


...that’s  why  Baltimore 
^  department  stores 
V  place  74%  of  their  s 
newspaper  advertising  ~ 


Nation*!  Repriiintativtt:  Criimer.  Woodwwd.  O'Mara  &  Ortnsba*  •  Lot  Angaln 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Dalroit  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis.  BotW 
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METRO  SAN  JOSE  I  I 

now  the  mark&t  to  start  with 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OAKLAND  METRO  SAN  JOSE 

(San  Francisco  County)  (Alameda  County)  (Santa  Cl.iia  County) 


POPULATION 

724,300 

1,069,600 

1,013,900 

EFFECTIVE  BUYING 

INCOME  PER  HOUSEHOLD 

$9,536 

$9,949 

$12,548 

NUMBER  OF  HOUSEHOLDS 

WITH  $15,000-AND-UP  INCOMES 

34,304 

41,900 

59,368 

The  media  buy  to  start  with  is  the  San  Jose  Mercury  and  News. 

You’ll  reach  2  out  of  J  households  in  rich,  milliou-plus-populAtion 
Metro  San  Jose.  That’s  5  times  the  coverafje  that  any  outside 
newspaper  can  deliver. 

i'an  3loae  iSJmurij  anh  Nnaa 

Member  of  Mil  JJON  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

THK  LKONAHI)  COMPANY 


Printti  In  U.S.A. 


5.  Fred  Clay,  Fordham  University,  Birmingham  Post-Herald. 

6.  Alan  Schlossberg,  University  of  Tennessee,  and  Lloyd  Goodman, 
University  of  Missouri,  Memphis  Press-Scimitar. 

7.  George  Hohmann,  West  Virginia  University,  and  Lorraine  Bernitsky, 
Duquesne,  The  Pittsburgh  Press. 


Barbara  Berkeley,  entering  SMU  this  fall,  Hollywood  Sun-Tattler. 
Jeffrey  Smith,  Ohio  State,  Columbus  Citizen-Journal. 

Mary  Nelt  Sutherland,  University  of  Kentucky,  The  Kentucky  Post 
and  Times-Star. 

Berylene  Blakeley,  New  Mexico  University,  The  Albuquerque  Tribune. 


4. 


1. 

2. 

3. 


A  summer  of  pressures  and  promise 


That  describes  the  recent  experience  of  the 
nine  men  and  women  above.  They  are 
Scripps-Howard  summer  interns,  1969, 
and  are  representative  of  the  90  young 
people— 66  men  and  24  women— who  have 
spent  the  past  three  months  being  intro¬ 
duced  to  newspapering  throughout  the 
Scripps-Howard  organization. 

Our  editors  know  the  importance  of 
attracting  talented  young  people  to  news¬ 
paper  careers.  They  actively  seek  youth, 
and  the  intern  program  is  a  major  part  of 
the  search.  Most  interns  are  between  their 
junior  and  senior  years  in  college,  but  there 
are  exceptions  like  Barbara  Berkeley,  who 
will  be  entering  college  this  fall.  Most,  but 
not  all,  are  journalism  majors. 

What  has  their  summer  been  like? 


Jeffrey  Smith  on  the  Columbus  Citizen- 
Journal  covered  a  ghetto  cleanup  cam¬ 
paign,  while  Alan  Schlossberg,  who  is 
studying  marketing  and  statistics,  worked 
as  a  business  news  reporter  on  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Press-Scimitar.  Others  covered  night 
beats,  the  departments,  wrote  obits  as  well 
as  features,  served  as  “Mr.  Fix-it.”  Each 
gained  experience  and  insight. 

Newspapering  is  a  profession  that  at¬ 
tracts  the  best;  in  Scripps-Howard  we  con¬ 
stantly  seek  young  people 
whose  skill  will  help  us  edit 
better  newspapers. 
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